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VOYAGE OF THE “HOPELESS.” 





TO “H. H.” 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ VOYAGE OF ‘THE HAPPY.’ ” 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Thou silent spirit on the silent shore ! 
Tell us, by some fine sign unknown before, 


Which of life’s sails took best the heavenly wind? 


Did pain or joy, the swifter leave behind 


The power ef paint Which surer shall prepare 


The heart to meet its Hope Eternal there? 


Tue moon delayed and the sun was down, 
And never a light was in the town ; 

The ship stood straightwise like a bier ; 
The water wept against the pier, 

Where not a footfall met the ear. 


The hull was black, and the figure-head 
Carved in ebon—a mariner dead, 

A mariner drowned; and over him 
Arent mast pierced the horizon’s rim. 
Like a cup of death, the sea to the brim 


Lay full; lay black to the livid line 
Where the westward color, cold and fine, 
Stooped, like a dying face, to drink 

Of the flood wherein let no man think 
But sun and soul alike must sink. 


The sails were black as black might be, 
Which bore that freight upon that sea. 
Weigh they for woe, or weigh for wreck? 
Who gave the order? Whence the beck 
Which summons a heart upon that deck? 


Leaped he alone upon her deck. 

Blood-red the letters on stern and prow. 
“The Hopeless” gives her anchor now. 

Seaward and westward feel her plow! 


Far falls the shore ; ita joys and its cares, 
Bold need he be that voyage who dares. 
Bears she her course to gulf or field? 
Ask, But her chart is unrevealed, 

“The Hopeless” sails on Orders Sealed. 


Bhe held straight out upon the sea. 

A cagéd storm crouched sullenly. 
“Better it sprung and struck,” he said. 

He bent his knee, and bared his head: 
“Who fears death is already dead. 


“Since mine is the voyage and mine the freight, 


Be mine the power of my fate. 
Come wreck or haven—let it be. 
Who sent me forth upon this sea, 
He has no mutiny from me.” 


The storm broke, bounding down the wave. 


Oh! a craft like that could Heaven save? 
“The Happy” tossed with her silken sail, 

Flitted by, dancing on the gale. 

Two, glancing over, marked how pale 


And bright was the smile upon the face 
That flashed, a star, from its lone place, 
“The Hopeless” reeled upon her way. 
Bhe had her errand on that day— 
or lifeward, who should say? 








She paseed—her dark course unrevealed. 
She passed—her awful orders sealed. 
Some said she rode the tempest by, 

Some said they heard a dying cry. 

But one looked out upon the sky : 







Great is the sea, and God is there. 
Who bares the head, and bends the knee, 
48 stronger than his fate shall be. 





Weighed he for woe, or weighed for wreck! 


“The signs are strange, and the signs are fair. 
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Who hopes not, yet steers on,” said she, 
‘* He bravest is that sails the sea.” 


East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 





LOVE'S TYRANNY. 


A RONDEL. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





How perilous, O Lady Fair, 
To listen to Love’s idle vow ; 

For when he goes you'll never dare 
To vex him with complaining now. 


He wears a rose-wreath on his brow— 
See where the thorns have pricked him 
there !— 
But ah! to pity him, beware! 
For he ia but a traitor now. 


If "fore his scepter once you bow 
A malcontent he’ll never bear. 
Once hearken to his idle vow, 
And he’ll revenge him, if you dare 
To struggle ’gainst the chains you wear. 
So fear to bid him welcome now. 
Boston, Mass. 


A HERO. 








BY ERIC MAOKAY. 





Tue warrior knows how fitful is the fight, 
How sad to live, how sweet perchance to die. 
Is fame his joy? He meets her on the hight, 
And when he fails he shouts his battle-cry ; 
His eyes are wet; our own will not be dry. 
Nor shall we stint his praise, or our delight, 
When he survives to serve his Land aright, 
And make his fame the watchword of the sky. 
In all our hopes, his love is with us still ; 
He tends our faith, he soothes us when we 
grieve. 
His acts are just; his word we must believe; 
And none shall spurn him, though his blood 
they spill 
To pierce the heart whose pride they cannot 
kill, 
Death dies for him whose fame is his reprieve, 
LonpDoN, ENGLAND, 


A TRIBUTE TO GRANT. 








BY GEN. EDWARD F. BEALE. 





COMMUNICATED BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 





[To THe Eprtor or THe INDEPENDEAT: 

Perhaps the dearest friend General Grant had 
in this world outside of his own family, was 
Gen. Edward F. Beale, of Washington, D. C. 
Grant was a man of strong friendships, and 
those who knew him best appear to have 
esteemed him highest and loved him most, 
General Beale and he were like brethers, Their 
tastes were similar, and they were both great 
lovers of horses. General Grant kept his Ara- 
bian steeds on General Beale’s farm, and when 
he died he gave one of them to him. While he 
was in the White House General Beale was as 
much at home there as he, and after bis Presi- 
dential term expired he was wont to visit at the 
General’s house whenever he spent any time in 
Washington. 

On the day of Grant’s funeral after the family 
had returned from Riverside Park, Col. Fred 
Grant remarked to General Beale that he was 
sorry that the people knew his father chiefly as a 
great man, and that he thought they ought to 
know that he was as good as he was great. The 
General replied that he thought so too, and that 
he would sit down and write the portrait of his 
father as he knew him. He would treat of him 
asa private man and a friend, and not as the 
great map. . 

General Beale then sat down, wrote the follow. 
ing statement, gave copies of it to the family 
and several of General Grant’s intimate friends, 
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Written on the day the General was buried, it is 
full of feeling, and is perhaps the best descrip- 
tion of Grant’s private character that has ever 
been written. It has never been published, and 
I give it to you now with General Beale’s con- 
sent. Frank G. CARPENTER. ] 

Wasurnaton, D, C, 

It is not as the great General or wise 
statesman, though I believe he was of the 
greatest, I like to recall General Grant, but 
asthe gocd man. Ifhe had not been great, his 
life would still have been beautiful. Love 
of country made him great, but Nature had 
made him one of the loveliest characters to 
contemplate of all the men I have ever 
known. 

He was so truthful, so serene, so frank, 
and of such simplicity that it was impos- 
sible to know and not to love him. I feel 
that the world is better that he has lived. 
Many a one, thinking of his patience, will 
suffer with more fortitude misfortunes, and 
knowing how beautiful virtue made his 
life, endeavor to imitate it. History will 
tell how he won great battles, and how the 
most occult problems of state-craft were 
dealt with in his masterly way; but it would 
be better if the world knew more of the 
sweetness and purity of his private life. I 
had the high honor of his friendship, and 
saw him in his familiar hour when the mask 
which all public men must wear in public 
was laid aside with the reserve which 
accompanies it. I was his companion in 
his walks and rides, and saw and heard 
him talk in his quiet, reposeful manner on 
all gentle themes. He loved to ride 
through woods and note the different trees, 
and he knew them all, and could speak of 
their growth and babits. He loved the 
growth of grain, and the means and pro- 
cesses of quickening it. He loved horses 
and farm animals, and a quiet, contempla- 
tive life mixed with the activity of out-door 
work. 

He was no sportsman. I think he dis- 
liked the cruelty of what is called sport; for 
he was the most tender-hearted of men, 
and especially kind and thoughtful of chil- 
dren. He was a great walker, as well asa 
rider, and had a pleasant sort of wit anda 
very humorous sense, which made him 
quick and ready to reply to any jest; but 
he was never sharp, and would rather any 
time let a good thing go unsaid than hurt 
another’s feelings. 

He liked a good story, and was a good 
listener to one; but it must have no taint 
or immodesty in it. He would not tolerate 
a story or expression which bore double 
meaning or concealed an impure thought. 
I have known him rebuke with silence 
more eloquent than words the least attempt 
at, or approach to, illicit anecdote. 

Of scandal he was intolerant. He neither 
listened to it, nor permitted it in his pres- 
ence. 

In his own speech he was absolutely 
clean-tongued. 1 do not believe the man 
lived who ever heard him use an expletive. 
This, so remarkable in one brought up, as 
he had been, in camps, was not the result 
of any curb he put upon himself, but of 
natural modesty. In his personal inter- 
course with men, he was the most modest 
man I ever knew in habit and expression. 

In debate he was calm and grave, re- 
ceiving the most active opposition without 
resentment. 

He was of medium stature, with a full 
and noble head; his complexion clear, his 
hair brown, and his eyes dark gray. 

The quiet dignity and kindliness of bis 


manner made his presence reassuring and 
comforting to those who sought him on 
business or to solicit favors. 

He was of such evenness throughout 
that he never seemed to emphasize his lan- 
guage, but impressed the hearer in a man- 
ner which rendered emphasis unnecessary. 

He seemed to grow upon and influence 
all who came near him by a sort of inex- 
pressible moral force. What others have 
done by the pomp and circumstance of 
state, he accomplished through composure 
and serenity of manner. He was as ac- 
cessible when President as any private 
citizen, and yet there was that dignity of 
self-respect about him which repelled im- 
pertinent intrusion. 

He was a very moderate man in his ap- 
petites—the smallest eater—and mever in 
all my acquaintance have I seen him touch 
anything stronger than wine. 

Necessarily at my age, and living where 
Ido, Ihave known many great men, but 
they were all like some fine fruit specked 
with imperfection. He only was without 
blemish. They were great men, great 
soldiers, great judges, great statesmen; 
but when you looked them all over they 
were not like the kind friend I have lost 
and who is buried to-day. They were 
simply great men. He alone was both 
great and good. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 








BY KATE FOOTE, 





Tne Kirmess has been brought over from 
the Old World along with the boycott and 
the anarchist, and every city must have 
one. Mothers like it, ycung ladies adore 
it, and fathers look on with that mild toler- 
ation, just-as-you-like-my-dear air with 
which they regard everything that is not 
strictly in their own sphere. So the Kirmess 
rages from city to city, and has at last;come 
here. It was for the benefit of the National 
Homeopathic Hospital, and Mrs. Nordhoff 
and leading women in official circles were 
the managers. A festa like that has its 
difficulties, and has one result: it levels dis- 
tinctions, it evens up different classes; for 
society will be in classes even in a republic 
as long as pie has an upper and an under 
crust. Mrs. Senator Cockrell flattered 
herself that the dance which she arranged 
was composed of very select people; ‘‘no 
common folk in that set.” 

No other dancers admitted that there 
were any common folk among them; and 
where they had a secret consciousness that 
they could not be quite so exclusive as 
they liked, they decided to make up what 
they lacked in gentility by brilliancy of 
some kind. The effect was good. What 


you did not have in one dance 
you got in another, and so made an 
evenly brilliant entertainment. The Presi- 


dent was the guest of Representative Scott, 
and was in one of the lower boxes the first 
evening. On the other side of the stage in 
the boxes were Mr. and Mrs. Leiter and 
two or three friends, Secretary and Mrs. 
Whitney, Mrs. Logan, Senator Fair, Mr. 
Corcoran, Senator and Mrs. Hearst —he is 
the new Senator from California—and Mrs. 
Richard Townsend. Mr. Roustan, the 
French Minister, was in the dress circle 
with two or three ladies; and fashionable 
society in general filled the galleries even 
tothe topmost tier, which is usually given 





over to peanuts and small boys. 
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The floor of the stage was carried out 
over the orchestra chairs nearly to the 
dress circle; and here the dances were per- 
formed, while on the stage were the fancy 
booths and the gypsies’ encampment. The 
Swedish dance was the most interesting, 
perhaps because Mr. Waring, the teacher, 
is a Swede, and was able to give it a gen- 
uine touch, which made one feel that the 
peasants really danced that way at their 
fairs. The Indian dance was evolved from 
the brain of Mr. Waring, and was regarded 
by Weh Wa, the Zuni priestess; who is in 
this city, with doubt and disfavor at first. 
But she finally relented and took part in it, 
wearing her national costume—a blanket 
skirt of white wool, with colored bands, the 
waist draped with a blanket or poncho, which 
covered one shoulder and arm, leaving the 
other shoulder and arm bare. She wore 
deerzkin leggins, and carried in her hand a 
god of the dance, with a peculiar head-dress, 
which she waved in perfect time to the 
‘*pale-face " music. The flower dance was 
not so pretty as it oughtjte have been, by 
reason of the pinks and reds of the roses 
and poppy young ladies being colors which 
neither blended nor contrasted, and also 
from the vivid green of their waists, sup- 
posed to be the flowercalyx. Nature can 
take that kind of coloring and nobody ob- 
jects to it, but dressmakers cannot hold 
the mirror up to Nature. They ought to 
have chosen softer greens or those of an olive 
tint. The Japanese do not dance, neither 
do they walk as they do in the Mikado. 
One of the Japanese Legation, who was 
watching this dance with great amusement 
and interest, was informed by a pitying 
American that the shuffle and scramble 
which was the gait of the dancers on the 
stage was an imitation of the Japanese 
walk. 

*‘Oh! is it?” said he, ‘I wouldn’t have 
recogniz d it. Thank you for the informa- 
tion.” 

The real interest of this dance was the 
fans, parasols, and dresses. Miss Skidmore, 
who has been in Japan, wore a very ele- 
gant robe—one she had brought from there 
—of black,embroidered with gold,and there 
were several others that were also gen- 
uine. 

The minuet, the opening dance, was 
long, handsome, tiresome, monotonous. 
In one figure the partners join hands, 
raise them in the air, and gaze at each 
other for a second through the frame of 
their arched arms. It was the prettiest 
part of the performance, and two ladies 
were especially interesting to watch. One 
is a senator’s daughter, the ether the young 
wife of a naval officer. The two ladies, 
as they looked at their partners under their 
curving arms, were respectively grace, 
dignity, and beauty, and grave coquetry 
and fascination. It relieved the monotony 
to watch them; and I would I might give 
their names. 

The half dozen marriages, more or less, 
which are to take place soon in official cir- 
cles here are very interesting topics of con- 
versation, and one does not hear as much 
said about the weather as is usual in polite 
society. The gentlemen are all middle 
aged or more, and the ladies quite the re- 
verse. Mr. John D. Long, of Massachu- 
setts, has already gone home to come 
back married, and the other weddings fol- 
low soon. The engagement of Mr. Justice 
Matthews was kept so quiet that a few to 
whom it had transpired early in the season 
almost began to think they had been misin- 
formed, but it will soon be a marriage like 
General McCook’s, the Secretary of the 
Senate. It had looked like a possible er- 
gagment between him and his fair cousin 
for some time, and then seemed to hang 
fire. But now the General beams on the 
questioner who asks him for the facts, and 
if he is a friend invites him to the wed- 
ding. It is whispered that the Senators of 
both parties among whom General McCook 
is very popular, are quietly ‘‘passing round 
the hat,” the expression a dignified Sen- 
ator used the other day, and the result will 
be a fine present at the proper time. 

I met Miss Folsom one day last spring, 
at the dragging of one of the carp ponds 
belonging to the Fish Commission. Pro- 
fessor Baird asked several visitors to see it 
in order to note the size and beauty of the 
fish and the success with which the Ger- 
man carp has been raised here. 





Miss Van Vechten and Miss Folsom 
came from the White House, Miss Cleve- 
land being unable to dos». A New York 
illustrated paper had just published a pic- 
ture of Miss Folsom, and as if that were 
not bad enough had actually printed under 
it, ‘The alleged bride-elect of President 
Cleveland.” 

It made one regard her in something the 
light of a martyr. ‘‘ Alleged bride-elect.” 

She is very much like hundreds of other 
American girls; bright and pleasant with 
the bloom of youth, but not a beauty, nor 
so brilliant as to be remarkable, but just 
like girls we all know; and after the tem- 
porary interest in her marrying the Presi- 
dent is over, she will find her level, as the 
world in general does. 

Mr. Justice Matthews’s, is the fourth of 
the engagements, and Miss Pendleton and 
Mr. Brice the fifth couple. The lady last 
mentioned is the daughter of ex-Senator 
Pendleton, our present minister to Berlin, 
and the engagement is every where received 
with the highest approval, and is the ex- 
ception in favor of youth. Mr. Brice is 
not even in middle life, and is said to be 
one of the first business men in the city. 

Mrs. Logan gave a garden party last 
Tuesday, tor the benefit of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital. It would rain; so 
there was not so much garden about it as 
one could wish; but the house, which was 
thrown generously open almost from cellar 
to roof, has broad halls and large rooms, 
so that, when the rain and the chill air 
drove people under cover, there was room 
for them all inside. The house stands ona 
low hill, and commands a beautiful view 
of the city, with the dome of the Capitol 
and the Washiogton monument softened 
and shrouded with the mists of distance. 

The front of the house was draped with 
flags, and the trees hung with Chinese lan- 
terns, which were gay in spite of the rain 
which fell slightly in the early evening, and 
deepened into a heavy down-pour by mid- 
night. But with all this, there were hun- 
dreds of visitors, all intent, it would seem, 
upon showing what they could do for 
charity. 

‘*The Chinese minister is just buying 
right and left,” said a delighted woman, 
who had the financial success of the fair 
much at heart. ‘‘You should have seen 
him at the tables of fancy things in the 
halls. They are lovely things, you know, 
but what will he do with a sofa cushion, 
and an embroidered sachet, and a handker- 
chief case? Perhaps he will send them to 
Madame Minister, and she will look at 
them with her long almond eyes, and then 
hang them up around her room, just as we 
hang up Chinese things in ours. Decided- 
ly, they must be for Madame. How de- 
lightful Celestial thoughtfulness is!” 

‘** Don’t bring him to this table,” said one 
of the listeners to her remarks. 

‘* Why not?” said the lady, astonished at 
such modesty in people who are trying to 
sell things at a fair. 

«* We have tea, you know; and how could 
we give a Chinese mandarin tea?” 

“Oh! yes. Well, that might be embar- 
rassing. I remember the solemn counte- 
nance with which the other minister, the 
one who has just gone, took a cup of tea 
from the hands of a lady at whose house he 
was calling. A sort of solemn pause fell 
onallinthe room. It was a reception day 
and there were a number standing about. 
They all seemed to appreciate the situation 
by some instinct, and stopped talking. Tae 
minister took it, as I said, and drank it all. 
His face did not change from the pleasant 
expression it had worn, and his voice to his 
interpreter was silky in its tones as he said 
something in Chinese. We asked the in- 
terpreter afterward what it was; but we 
could get nothing out of him. He was the 
most diplomatic creature I ever saw. He 
was not going to get up av international tea 
fight. But one of the ladies was not to be 
shaken off, and finally he admitted that the 
minister said it was the worst stuff he had 
ever tasted.” 

Besides the Chinese Minister, there were 
Colonel Frei, the Swiss Minister, Mrs. 
Whitney, Senator and Mrs. Manderson, 
Mrs. General Wright, Dr. and Mrs. Matt. 
Smith, Senator Palmer, Senator and Mrs. 
Blair, Senator and Mrs. Sherman, Miss 
Sherrill, Mrs. Halliday, Captain and Mrs. 
Bartlett, and Dr. and Mrs. Van Reypen, of 








the Navy, and hundreds more known in 
society, and a large number of strangers, 
as almost every one in Washington has 
visitors staying with them at this pleasant 
season of the year. 

Congress has been almost unendurably 
dull for ten days past, but it has passed 
through both Houses the Education Bill 
which contains the clause requiring 
hygienic instruction in the effects which 
alcoholic liquors produce upon the human 
system, and the Senate has adopted without 
a division Senator Frye’s amendmen! to 
the Shipping Bill, which accords to vessels 
from Canada in our ports just as much 
privilege as they are giving our vessels on 
the Banks. The fact is, if we had a Navy, 
the United States would be talking saucy 
to England at this time, and holding up 
her head. As it is, we are eating humble 
pie, seeing our vessels seized on the Banks, 


and unable to do anything about it. 
WaSHINGTON, D. C. 
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A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE LA- 
BOR QUESTION.* 


OUR COMMON INTERESTS. 











BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


on 


From the facts laid down in the two pre- 
ceding chapters we may draw certain infer- 
ences of prime importance. Our first 
inference is that the material welfare of 
every individual depends entirely upon how 
much work his fellow-men do to supply his 
wants. If we consider the products on 
which our well-being depends; the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the furniture 
which we use and the houses which we live 
in, we find that they are all results of the 
labor of other men. Moreover, so far as 
merely material prosperity is concerned, 
that is, the prosperity for which we are all 
laboring, our welfare depends who'ly upon 
the extent to which we can get our fellow- 
men to supply our wants. No matter how 
dull business may be, no matter how little 
money we may have, no matter how low 
our wages, if we are only assured for our- 
selves and our children that we shall be 
warmly and comfortably clothed, housed 
and supplied with all requisite nourish- 
ment, bodily and mental, then we are pros- 
perous. Thus our prosperity depends upon 
what we get our fellow-men to do for us, 
and upon nothing else. 

Of course it is not claimed that this kind 
of prosperity is the only kind worth hav- 
ing. Strong digestion and a good con- 
science are more important than better food 
and finer clothes, but we cannot buy these 
great requisites from anybody. I am here 
talking only of things made for us by our 
fellow-men, and to get these, our fellow-men 
must work for us. 

I now wish to illustrate the great fact 
that the general prosperity and welfare of 
the community at large, so far as they arise 
from material things outside of ourselves, 
depend upon the quantity of things that 
are produced by human labor, and upon 
nothing else. Let us begin with the need 
of houses, and let us see how completely 
the satisfaction of that need depends upon 
the number of houses that can be built. 

There are, we may suppose, sixty mil- 
lions of people now living within the limiis 
of the United States. Let us suppose that 
there are in all four millions of houses 
within the same limits. Then it is mathe- 
matically certain that, on the average, we 
must put fifteen people into each house. 
By uo kind of legislation, by no organiza- 
tion, by no social changes, can we get sixty 
miliions of people into four millions of 
houses withour putting an average of fifteen 
into each house. If thisisa greater num- 
ber than the average house will conve- 
niently hold, then it is mathematically cer- 
tain that the inconvenience can be relieved 
only by building more houses, and that the 
greater the number of houses built the more 
rapidly the means of relief will be attained. 
Thus our whole sixty millions of people, no 
matter what their occupations—capitalists, 
laborers, carpenters, bricklayers and farm- 
ers—have a deep interest in getting as many 
houses built as possible, and every kind of 
action on the part of house-builders which 
diminishes the number of houses built 
tends to the discomfort of everybody. 

Another consideration may be adduced. 


* Copyright, 1886, by Simon Newcomb. 





—————. 
During the next ten years the population 
will probably increase by fifteen millions, 
If we adopt the principle that every fifteen 
persons must have a house, then a million 
of new houses must be built during that 
time to keep up our present. degree of com. 
fort, and we must also keep the present oneg 
in repair. There is, therefore, a gti} 
greater necessity that we shall get as many 
houses built as possible. Thus we gee 
clearly that if bricklayers, carpenters, plas. 
terers, lumbermen, and others whose ser. 
vices are necessary to build houses, insist on 
reducing their hours of labor by twenty-five 
per cent., the whole community will, wit) 
mathematical certainty, be subjected to a 
certain amount of physical discomfurt for 
want of the house room to which they are 
accustomed. I say this is a physical and 
mathematical necessity from which no ad. 
justment of wages, and no public Policy 
will relieve us. 

What we have said of the necessity of 
houses is true of everything else conducive 
to our comfort and our subsistence. If we 
divide the number of barrels of flour pro. 
duced in the country by the number of 
people in it, we shall have the average num. 
ber of barrels which each family may pos- 
sibly have. To find the average which 
each family really gets we must, of course, 
subtract the number sent abroad before we 
make the divisior. It is then certain that 
we stall have a certain quantity which 
cannot be exceeded four the average use of 
each man. If the sum total of flour pro- 
duced is diminished by any cause whatever, 
there will be less to eat. Moreover, since 
all flour produced is finally eaten, the 
greater the crops the more flour everybody 
will have. 

Again, in the case of clothes, every suit 
of clothes which is made is worn by some- 
body, and none can be worn by anybody 
unless they are first made. Hence we all 
have an interest in having factories, 
tailors, leather makers, shoemakers, and a 
host of other people engaged in promoting 
the manufacture of clothing and shoes 
working as long and efficiently as possible. 

Of course, if any of these things which 
are now made by human labor can here- 
after be made by machinery, so as to save 
labor, we shall be the better off. <A certain 
amount of labor will be set free from the 
manufac'ure which can be employed either 
in improving the product, or in making 
something else which we want. If we re- 
flect how utterly inadequate all the labcr 
of the country would have been to produce 
a quarier of the good things which sur- 
round us, had labor-saving machinery never 
been introduced, we shall see how much we 
all owe to this machinery. 

We also see that there can be no great 
destruction of property, no matter to 
whom it belongs, without damaging thous- 
ands or millions of people to greater or 
less degree: No doubt when the unthink- 
ing man reads of such a great calamity as 
that of the great Chicago fire in 1871, he 
feels sorry for it only because others suffer; 
and he thinks he does not suffer himself at 
all. Yet on the average, the people of the 
country at large were the worse off for 
that fice. Of. course, the calamity most 
affected the hundred thousard people who 
were for a time rendered houseless, and 
who had to suffer privations while houses 
were being built; but the wheat that was 
burned diminished the quantity that was 
available for the country at large, and in- 
creased the price in the same proportion. 
Thousands all over the country had, dur- 
ing the year or two following, to go with 
a little less bread than they would other- 
wise have had. 

There is a way of thinking of those con- 
clusions which will gradually help the 
reader to judge whether any particular 
policy does or does not benefit the public 
at large. The annual products of the 
country form a certain sum total which, if 
we knew what they were, we could add up 
at the end of each year. For example, at 
the end of each year there will be a cer- 
tuin number of houses fixished, a certain 
number of barrels of flour produced, a cer- 
tain number of suits of clothes made, and 
soon. We may imagine all these things 
to be brought into one great central de- 
pository. Then we may imagine every- 
body who uses them to take them out of 





the depository. We then see that nobody 
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should be allowed to take anything out un- 
jess he puts aD equivalent in. We also 
see that the more that is put in, the more 
there will be to be taken out, and vice versa. 
We shall also see that the question whether 
the effect of any policy is good or bad, de- 
pends upon whether it increases or di- 
minishes the sum total of the products 
necessary for human welfare. 

This way of looking at our welfare and 
prosperity may seem s0 singular to you as 
to cause doubt in your own minds of its 
correctness. I do not ask you to accept it 
on my authority, but I do ask you to think 
it over. The common method is to talk 
about wages, prices, demand for labor, the 
prisk or dull state of business, the plenty 
or scarcity of money, and so on. But a 
very little thought will show you that our 
real welfare does not consist in any of these 
things. It may, indeed, be affected by it, 
but the effect must depend on whether de- 
mand for labor, brisk business, plenty of 
money, competition, combination and so 
on, result in our getting more or better 
food, clothing, houses, and furniture. I 
think, therefore, the true way is to go right 
down to the actual things we want and see 
what will help us to get them. Instead of 
thinking of these indirect agencies,as we are 
prone to do, let us think of the things them- 
selves, food, clothing and shelter. If you 
do this, you will clearly see that it is for 
your interest and mine that all the things 
necessary to supply our wants are made 
and brought within our reach. 

Every person capable of reasoning must 
see that the conciusions that I have 
drawn are unavoidable, so far as the gen- 
eral or average prosperity is concerned. 
But the question may arise in the mind of 
the reader whether increasing the general 
prosperity in the way pointed out, neces- 
sarily increases the prosperity of each in- 
dividual. I can imagiue him to make the 
following reply to all I have been saying 
on the subject: 

‘““You show plainly cnough that if we 
put sixty millions of men into four millions 
of houses, we must, on the average, put 
fifteen people into each house; and [| 
readily admit that, were one million of new 
houses built, we should, on the average, 
have to put only twelve people into each 
house. What you call the average pros- 
perity, obtained by dividing the number of 
people by the number of houses, will no 
doubt be thus improved. But it does not 
at all follow that there will be any propor- 
tional increase in the actual material pros- 
perity of the people as you yourself have 
defined it. Asa matter of fact, although 
the people may average fifteen to a house, 
they are divided very unequally. Some 
large houses have only a single family, of 
perhaps five people all told. In our great 
cities there are large tenement houses in 
which hundreds live in a single house. 
Now if the million new houses built were 
all to be occupied by those who now live 
in crowed quarters, your conclusion would 
be all right. But would not these new 
houses, aS a matter of fact, be mostly oc- 
cupied by well-to-do owners, who already 
have house room enough, thus leaving the 
crowded poor as bad off as ever? And so 
With the bread, the shoes, the clothing, 
the furniture ana everything else you have 
described. Who will be benefited if their 
production is increased? It is not merely 
& question of producing what the people 
want, but it is a question of the product 
going to those who most want it and most 
deserve it—that is, the laboring classes. 
How will your theory stand this test?” 


[have stated this objection as fairly and 
strongly as I can because, as a matter of 
fact the thing actually works just the way 
you think it ought to work. As a general 
Tule an increase of product is mainly bene- 
ficial, not perhaps to the lowest class of all, 
but certainly to the class of honest, skilled 
and unskilled laborers. Let us look closely 
into the question. A million new houses 
are built. As things go, will those houses 
be occupied principally by the rich, who 
already have house room’ enough, or by 
those classes who have not house room 
enough, or will it be divided between them? 
I reply to this that they will be mainly oc- 
cupied by those who most need houses, 
and who are industrious enough to pay 
rent for them, and that very few will be 
skenby the rich. The reason of this is 





that the rich have already all the house 
room that they want, and will have it, do 
what we will. Practically they have the 
first pick out of the depository we imagined 
in the last chapter, and so will take out 
just what they want, and no more. So, 
what is added is not for their benefit, but 
for the benefit of those who are less fortu- 
nate. For example, a rich man with his 
family cannot occupy mure than one house, 
except in rare instances where a man of 
wealth keeps several for his own benefit. 
The number who want to do this is so very 
small that if a million additional houses 
were built, we may be assured that not one 
out of fifty of them would be occupied by 
those who are rich enough to have all the 
house room they want. They might indeed 
vacate old houses to occupy the new ones, 
but then the old ones would be for ‘rent, 
just as if they had been newly built. The 
additional million of houses would there- 
fore be most!y occupied by those who now 
have need of more house room for their 
own comfort. It may be still further asked 
how the laboring classes could have more 
house room unless they were better able to 
pay house rent? This question is answered 
very simply and briefly by saying that the 
increased number of houses would result 
in the lowering of rents. The owner of 
each house of course wants to get some 
benefit out of it, and, if he cannot tive in it 
himself, the only possible way by which he 
can be benefited is by getting somebody 
else to live in it and pay rent for it. Hence 
house-owners would be obliged to lower 
their rents until they got tenants. More- 
over, we must remember that in designing 
and building a house, tueir own interest 
would lead them to keep in view the wants 
of the particular classes who would be able 
to rent new houses when the rents were a 
little lower. 

What we have said of houses is yet more 
true of the other necessities of life. Sup- 
pose a diminution in the production of beef 
and pork brought about by a strike on the 
part of laborers engaged in producing tue 
staples of lite. It is then mathematically 
certain that the community, taken as a 
whole, will have less beef aud pork to eat. 
Does the objector think that in this case it 
will be the rich rather than the poor who 
will suffer? lf he does, he thiaks the con- 
trary to the truth. The Vanderbilts and 
the Goulds bave no regard to the scarcity 
or the high price of food in deciding wnat 
and how much they suall eat. They never 
said to their wives, ‘‘ Beef is so bigh we 
must stop eating it and take to pork.” 
** Pork is so high that we must economize 
nits use.” ‘* Fiour is so dear the children 
must be satisfied with coru cake.” But 
since, when the supply is diminished, iu is 
mathematically certain that somebody wall 
have to have less beef and pork to eat, if 
this somebody is not among the rich, he 
will be found elsewhere. Hence it will not 
be the rich but tne poor who, finaing the 
price raised, will be compelled to econo- 
mize. Thus the whole pressure will fall 
upon the poor. 

Tue very same thing is true of clothing. 
No matter how much the production of 
clothing may be diminished, the wealthy 
will get ail the clothes they want. ‘ney 
will wear them so long as they are fashion- 
able, and then they will give or sell them 
to poorer people. Tae man who mus3t 
wear an old coat a week longer in conse- 
quence of a scarcity will not be a rich man, 
but a poor one. We thus see that the 
objection, instead of operating against the 
theory we have laid down, operates to 
strengthen it, by showing that it is the 
laboring classes who have the grcatest 
interest inthe manufacture of the necessa- 
ries of life, and in the continuous running 
of the railway trains and other machinery 
of communication necessary to bring the 
products to those who want them. 

There is still another objection which 
possibly might have been the first one to 
present itself to the mind of the reader. 
He will probably put it in the following 
shape: 

‘*You seem to think that human welfare 
is necessarily promoted by always increasing 
the quantity of the necessaries of life pro- 
duced. You forget that after enough of 
these necessaries to supply the wants of 
the population is produced it is a waste of 
labor and a positive disadvantage to pro- 


duce more. For example, when we have 

made all the clothes that people want to 

wear, nobody will be the better off for 

piling up more clothing in warehouses. 

The same is true of all the necessaries of 

life, food, clothing and shelter. The over- 

production of the necessaries of life is not 

only useless but it is a positive disadvan- 

tage, because it lowers their price, and thus 

tends to lower the wages of those engaged 

in the production.” 

This objection is founded mainly ona 
very natural misapprehension of my mean- 
ing. When I talk of increasing the produc- 
tion of those things necessary to our well- 
being and pleasure, I do not mean making 
the same old goods in greater quantity; but 
making them of better quality and making 
new aud better kinds of goods. Furexam- 
ple, suppose that the labor of all the clotbiers 
and tailors of the country sufficed to keep 
the population comfortably clad. Then 
suppose that an improvement in producing 
clothes is made of such a kind that the 
whole population could be clad in the same 
way by the labor of one-half of those 
clothiers and tailors. The whole body of 
the latter could then make twice as much 
clothes of the same kind. But they will 
not do this, nor do I mean that they ought 
to doit. What they really ought to do, 
and what they will do is to employ the 
labor saved by the improvement so as to 
make finer, softer, warmer and better 
clothes; to put more needle-wo1k into the 
dresses of your children, so that they shall 
look nice whea they go upon the street; to 
make your white table clotns, so that you 
will have a nicer looking table to give you 
an appetite for your dinner; to make 
cushions for your chairs, and better beds to 
sleep on, and so forth. It is surprising how 
soon you wil find yourself able to enjoy 
twice the product when it takes these im- 
proved forms. This is the kind of im- 
provement that has been going on for the 
past hundred years, and is 1ikely to go on 
for a hundred years to come. 

Ifit is not perfectly clear to you that 
honest, eflicient workingmen are those who 
have gained the most by machinery, man- 
ufactures and railways, then you have only 
to learn from your grandparents what 
wages your predecessors used to command 
fifly years ago, what kind of beds they 
used to sleep on, what kind of chairs they 
used to sit on, and so forth. Find out, 
also, how often they could afford a doctor, 
and what kind of schooling the children 
got. If you will do this carefully and read 
in Professor McMaster’s ‘History of the 
Un:ted States” how these things werea bun- 
dred years ago, [ have ne fear of the re- 
sult. 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tue phrase ‘‘common sense,” taken in 
its most comprehensive import, means 
those ideas and beliefs which, being com- 
mon to the race, characterize it in all ages 
and countries. All men, so far as these 
ideas aud beliefs are concerned, think es- 
sentially the same things, in the same way, 
and under the government of the same 
mental jaws. However much they may 
differ in their acquirements, tliey are pat- 
terned after the same general model; and 
hence the study of one man, in the essen- 
tial elements of his humanity, is the study 
of these elements in all men, 

‘*Religious common sense” embraces 
the ideas and beliefs which men naturally 
have in regard to God and themselves, con. 
sidered in their relations to each other, and 
in the duties, the hopes and fears which 
grow out of these relations. Speculating 
atheists and infidels may, on paper, sneer 
at this sense, as a mere delusion, and at- 
tempt to laugh it out of this world; yet the 
effort always has been, and always will be, 
a total failure. Religious common sense 
is anchored in human nature, and bas its 
basis in the very structure of our mental 
and moral being. It passes from genera- 
tion to generation with the facility, the 
certainty, and uniformity of a universal 
and indestructible fact. The stars are not 
steadier in their course than the continu- 
ance and descent of this sense. There is 
not the slightest danger that mankind, as a 








whole, will ever become a race of atheists. 
The fundamental affirmation of this 


sense, found,in some form, and to some 
extent, wherever man is found, we have in 
the doctrine of a Supreme Being, one or 
more, distinct from Nate, invested with 
the attributes of personality, and greatly 
superior to men. The human mind is so 
constructed that, upon being placed in such 
a world as this, and here moved to action 
by its excitants to thought, the doctrine of 
God is the natural outgrowth of that 
action. Whether the idea be innate and 
intuitive, or the result of rational processes 
or both combined, is a matter of no conse- 
quence in relation to the question of its ex 
istence. Positive and absolute atheism, if 
real anywhere, is not the natural condition 
of the human mind. 

The Bible, though a revelation from God 
and of God, never attempts formally to 
prove his existence. It assumes that ‘‘ the 
invisible things of him from the creatien of 
the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead,” and on this 
ground declares that even the heathen, who 
are limited to the light of Nature for their 
knowledge of God, ‘* are without excuse” 
for their gross idolatries, and the corrup- 
tion of their practical lives. What the 
Bible does is to explain God, especially in 
his moral attributes, as disclosed in the 
Gospel of Christ, and tuereby correct the 
misappreheosions and errors of men in re- 
gard tohim. It dismisses the atueist by 
saying: ‘‘The fool natn said in his heart, 
Toere is no God.” Tue Bible wastes no 
time in formal argumeat with such fools, 
The idea of God, as we find it in the 
world’s sease, exisis there in a group of 
ideas which define him to human thvught, 
He is the Maker, Supporter and Governor 
of thi3 world, at the head of ail tings, as 
the original, the iatinite, and all presidiag 
Ming. All things are what ihey are be- 
cause he has so made them. Tue order of 
Nature is his appoiutment. Tue power and 
WisdOm that salute nuMman Observation are 
his power and wisdom. ‘Tne gooduess and 
meicy, the justice aud judgment, wuich 
sweep Over the field uf existeuve, are an 
expression Of his atulbutes. ‘Lue reiationg 
bewween him aad men, are, Ou weir part, 
tose Of dependeuce aud subjection tu his 
jaw. He coacerus bimselt with men and 
with What they uo, and Can be pleased and 
aisO displeased with tuew conduct, Tuey 
ure LOL SO smali as LO escape uis votice, and 
he is not so tar off tuat be cannot reach 
tuem with his power. Tuings dv not move 
as they do, wituvut his vuvservation or 
without his reguiauon. There 1s nothing 
in the uuiverse strunger than his arm, and 
notuing more penetrating than his eye, 
Millions of meu conspiring to dethrone him 
would not muke the slightest impression 
upon his supremicy, Oue blow from him 
would crush them all. He is a God of 
powers, purposes, activities and relations 
to men and things. He handles thunder- 
bolts. The forces uf Nature are simply im- 
plements in his hands, and always obedient 
to his will. 


This natural current of thought and feel- 
ing in regard to God has roiled on from 
age to age, carrying on its bosom numer. 
Ous perversions aud errors, yet always 
more or less carrying these elements of the 
world’s sense of God. All lands show their 
presence. They go where man goes, and 
live where he lives, uniting themselves 
with all conditions of human existence. 
That existence never sinks below them, 
and never rises above them. Society can- 
not outgrow them, and civilization cannot 
displace them. They have a permanent dom. 
icile onearth and among men. God, him- 
self, in human thought, is the great Factor 
in this world’s affairs. The world cannot 
detach itself from him, and he will not de- 
tach himself from it. 

Man, by reason of this natural sense of 
God, supplies in himself the basis for the 
impressive appeals which the Bible makes 
tohim. He does not need to be re-made 
and re-cndowed, before God can speak to 
him. He is fitted by the constitution of 
his nature and the results thereof to hear 
a special message from God, and to feel its 
force. Badly as that nature has been dam- 
aged by sin, and great as may be the ar- 
rors in regard to God which have crept into 
the world, still men have not become brutes 





and certainly not granite rocks, and have 
not goue 80 far fron God a3 to be beyond 
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the reach of revelation. There is always 
left 2 residuum of ideas and susceptibilities 
upon which a revelation can operate, and 
which, indeed, is the indispensable condi- 
tion of its reception. 

Nothing can exceed the vividness with 
which the one hundred and thirty-ninth 
Psalm sets before us the idea of God’s om- 
niscience and omnipresence, and of bis 
direct contact with human affairs. Let us 
read the words: 

‘*O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 
me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising ; thou understandest my thought afar 
off. Thou compassest my path, and art ac- 
quainted with all my ways. For there is not a 
word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou know- 
est it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine handupon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 1t is high; I 
cannot attain unto it.. Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into Heaven, thou 
art there; if I make my bed in Hell, behold, 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall held me. IfI say, Surely 
the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as 
the day; the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” 

This wonderful description of God fits 
right into the religious sense of man, any- 
where, everywhere, in every age, and to 
thatsense proves itself. We naturally and 
easily believe that God must be as great 
and marvelous a being as he is here de~ 
scribed to be. We see no extravagance in 
the picture, and no occasion to doubt or 
dispute itstruth. The language is not too 
brilliant for the reality. 

And so, when the Buble says that ‘‘in 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” and thus traces all existence but 
his own to his creating power; or when it 
says that ‘‘in him we live, and move, and 
have our being”; or when it represents him 
as the great Ruler over this world and all 
its affairs; or when it commands us to love 
and obey God—yes, when that Bock thus 
speaks to us, it simply puts into language 
thoughts that men, from the natural opera- 
tion of their own minds, are prepared to 
receive as true. Human nature has an ear to 
hear anda mind to accept what the Bible 
says about God; and, for the most part, 
that nature needs no other proof than that 
of the thing said. The sense of justice in 
man fits him to receive and understand the 
idea of justice in God. The spiritual ele- 
ments that constitute the essential nature of 
the former, furnish the condition for appre. 
hending like elements in the latter. Our 
consciousness of our own personality en- 
ables us to conceive of God’s personality. 

The works of Nature, all of which are in 
the Bible traced to God, illustrate, empha- 
size, and enforce what that Book says 
about him. Tbere are many respects in 
which we should not understand the Book 
at all, if we had no knowledge of these 
works. The order of Neture supplies 
many impressive aaalogies to that order 
which is revealed in the Bible. The God 
of the Bible and the God of Nature thus 
appear to be the same being, possessing the 
same attributes, and holding the same re- 
lations to men. We see nothing in the 
latter to create any revulsion of thought 
against the former. Nature and the Bible, 
as to what they teach in respect to that 
great Being, who is alike the source of both, 
move, to some extent, on parallel lines; 
and, so far as they do so, their relation to 
each other is not one of antagonism, but 
rather of coincidence and harmony. The 
world’s sense of God, as given by Nature 
without a revelation, makes it a world to 
which a revelation can be addressed, and 
by which it can be received. 

Moreover, in respect to the subject of re- 
higion as a system of beliefs to be practiced, 
what is called the supernatural is, to the 
common-sense of the race, really the nat- 
wral. We search history in vain for a re- 
ligious system that has stamped itself upon 
the faith and practice of men, operating 
upon them as a controlling power of com- 
fort and hope, organizing itself into their 
personal and social life by forms, usages, 
and modes of worship, and at the same time 
professedly based on the authority and dis- 
coveries of unaided human reason. Philos- 
ophies in abundance have been the pro- 





ducts of such reason, but religious systems 
never. All the idolatries of antiquity 
claimed to be supernatural in their origin; 
and the same is true of all the forms of 
modern heathenism. Such is the assumed 
character of Mohammedanism and Mor- 
monism. The religion of the Bible pur- 
ports to have come into this world as a su- 
pernatural revelation from God through 
the agency of prophets and apostles, and 
especially Jesus Christ. These agents ap- 
peared before men, not as philosophers 
giving their opinions on the basis of merely 
natural reason, but as divinely appointed 
and divinely authenticated messengers 
through whom God himself spake to man. 
‘*Thus saith the Lord” is their constant 
and universal claim, and hence the thing 
said is referred to as being the Word of 
God. 

Whether the religion of the Bible is a 
supernatural revelation from God, is a fair 
question for reason to determine; but the 
mere fact that it claims to be such is, in the 
general judgment of the race, anything but 
an objection to it. Those who make this 
claim an objection are themselves at war 
with reason as embodied in and expressed by 
the common sense of mankind. The truth 
is that, in religion, the supernatural is, ac- 
cording to this sense, really the natural. 
It is that which men want as the indispens- 
able condition of a religious system. Some- 
thing from God, impressed with his author- 
ity, in which he speaks to man and invites 
man to speak to him, and not merely some- 
thing about God upon the authority of mere 
reason, is the only form in which religious 
ideas can be addressed to the human mind 
with controlling and comforting power. 
The world wants an oracular God—one that 
speaks by his own authority, and stamps 
that authority upon the thing said. This 
may be very foolish in the estimate of those 
philosophers who glory in their own rea- 
sop; yet such is the reason of the race, and 
such it has been in all-ages. 

So, also, in respect to the great problem 
of human existence after and beyond death 
—a problem that has always been before 
the world, and always will be, for the same 
reasons, and under the same general aspects 
—the natural seuse of the race is, and ever 
has been, that the death of the body is suc- 
ceeded by a continuous mental life, in 
which each person retains his own es- 
sential identity, and in which it will 
somehow be good or ill with him, ac- 
cording to the moral characteristics that 
marked him while here, and with which he 
retired from this earthly scene. This con 
nects the two lives together, not simply in 
the order of time, but also in that of a 
moral sequence. We see this in the hopes 
and fears which men naturally have when 
thinking of the great future. Conscious 
virtue sings in death, and sin is pierced 
with the sharp sting of horror. The hu_ 
man soul is instinctively a prophet in re- 
spect toits own future. It has an inner voice 
which, though a whisper, is in effect a 
thunder note. No one, in reasoning about 
the dead ever imagined that their vices 
here would be of any advantage to them 
hereafter; and no one thioks hopefully of 
the dead who does not connect that hope 
with their assumed virtues. It is the law 
of our nature .thus to think and thus to 
reason. 


The doctrine of the Bible is that God is 
not mocked; that whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; that he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of tbe flesh reap corrup- 
tion; that he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting; and that 
God will hereafter render to every one ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, 
whether the rendering be in the form of 
eternal life, or in that of ‘‘indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish.” On this 
point the Bible speaks most explicitly, with- 
out disguise, and without reservation; and, 
in so speaking, it simply utters a thought 
which, so far as the principle is concerned, 
exists in the bosom of the race. Immor- 
tality as a fact, and in that immortality 
retribution as a propriety, rank among the 
most universal thoughts of mankind. No 
religious system ever existed on earth from 
which these ideas were wholly absent. The 
Bible says that moral order will rule in the 
final disposition of human affairs; and the 
natural sense of the race says that it ought 
to rule, and expects that it will, and is 





hence prepared to receive and credit what 
the Bible says on this point. 

Paul reasoned with Felix upon righteous- 
ness, temperance, and a judgment to come; 
and that voluptuous and sensual governor, 
being a man, and having the faculties and 
sensibilities of a man, trembled as a man. 
His official dignity did not, and could not, 
save the man from the commotion within 
him. That commotion shook the body of 
the man in spite of himself. Any man, 
having his character, and having these 
themes brought home to his inmost soul, 
will also tremble. The truth which natu- 
rally exists in man, and the truth which 
the Bible gives to him, when they coalesce 
in the same consciousness, and mutually 
support and affirm each other, make a 
sharp sword that pierces the soul to its 
profoundest depths. No one is stronger 
than this truth, and no one can keep up 
his courage in defiance of it. If we are 
guilty in the sight of our own eyes, and, 
because we are guilty, tremble, as did 
Felix, how then shall we stand before God, 
who is greater than our hearts and knoweth 
all things? 

Infidels, and so called free thinkers may, 
in certain moods of mind, sneer at all re- 
ligion, and, in so doing, sneer at the re- 
ligious common sense of the race. They 
may treat with contempt all ideas involv- 
ing the doctrine of God and their relations 
and duties to him, involving the question 
of a supernatural revelation from him, and 
involving the fact and the issues of afuture 
life. But, sooner or later—if not in this 
world, then in the next—they will find out 
that this is a great mistake. Unfortunately 
for the success of their experiment, they 
happen to be men, made like all other 
men, subject to the same general ne- 
cessities, conditioned by the same laws, 
and really wanting the same reliefs. Re- 
ligious ideas are not destroyed by being 
sneered at and ignored, any more than God 
is aunihilated by being forgotten. They 
can stand any amount of sneering, and yet 
survive. The elementsin human nature 
which cannot be alienated, and which form 
the basis of these ideas live, and will live, 
whether heeded or unheeded; and nothing 
is needed but the presence of the proper 
circumstances to quicken these elements 
into action. The truth lives, and the day 
of its power will surely come in every 
man’s experience. We cannot avoid this 
result, and yet retain the nature with 
which God has endowed us. One glance 
at God in the world of spirits and on the 
judgment throne will seal the lips of any 
caviler. One hour’s experience in that 
world will bring the most defiant infidelity 
to its senses. 


No greater question was ever asked than 
that of the Philippian jailer: ‘‘ What must 
I do to be saved?” No truer avswer was 
ever given than that which fell from the 
lips of Paul : ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Jesus 
Christ is not asuperfluity, and the salvation 
offered by God through him is not a super- 
fluity, with which we can dispense withcut 
damage. Salvation in some form, and by 
some hand — such a salvation as will 
put God and man into harmony, and guar- 
antee to the latter the favor of the former 
—is the profoundest necessity of the race. 
The universal consciousness of sin, con- 
nected with the fearful looking for of judg- 
ment as the natural result thereof, makes 
salvation the one great want of man. 

Christ, in his person, his offices, and 
work, alike on earth and in Heaven, is this 
salvation. ‘‘There is none other name 
under Heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” Christ is the one way, 
the sufficient way, the only way, the divine 
way of going to Heaven; and if we reject 
this way, and die in such rejection, then 
we shall not go there. So saith the Word 
of God, and so it will be. Our treatment 
of Christ is hence a matter just as vital to 
us as our own salvation. Faith in him and 
obedience to his Gospel mean eternal life. 
The rejection of him means eternal death. 
‘** He that believeth on the Son kath ever- 
lasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” These are the words of 


Christ himself; and if we disregard them, © 


then good were it for us if we had never 


| been born. 


Brooxs yy, N. Y. 
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THE STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 


BY RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND Socra, 
SCIENCE IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

Arter birth, the second great event in the 
life of the individual is marriage. This jg 
also of great social interest, not only be. 
cause of its influence on population, but 
because it establisbes the family and family 
life. Social science has abundantly ip. 
sisted upon the importance of the family, 
both in the origin of institutions and in 
present social relations. The family ig 
everywhere the foundation of the state, 
and the state is vitally interested in per. 
petuating the institution in its purity. 

The frequency of marriage is shown by 
a so-called marriage-rate, corresponding to 
the birth-rate—t. ¢., the number of mar. 
riages that occur annually per one thousand 
of the population. The marriage-rate for 
different countries of Europe is shown in 
the following table: 


PTE cccesecesece a eT ee 8 

iin: <ncesaces 10.5 Switzerland......... 7.6 
icvecuswws 9.5 ane 7.6 
EE xshevindknaee 9.3 re 7.5 
Wurtemburg....... 9.2 Te TA 
Pc kaneccences 9.2 Geeta ..cccccccoce FS 
DO ivceccscctcs | Se 7. 

TIE ictsinccnsese eT iicicstetcsscen 6.6 
England and Wales 8.4 _—Ireland............. - 51 


Very great differences are visible in the 
frequency of marriage in different coun- 
tries. Taking the extremes, twiceas many 
occur in Servia as in Ireland; or, exclud- 
ing these extremes, which are due perhaps 
to exceptional circumstances, there are 
nearly fifty per cent. more Marriages in 
Germany than in Sweden. This marriage. 
rate explains in many cases the birth-rate. 
Where marriages are frequent, births are 
generally the same. In France, however, 
although the marriage-rate is reasonably 
high, the birth-rate is very low. 

What causes bring about a high or low 
marriage-rate? We stumble here upon the 
question of free-will, not, indeed, in the 
startling form that we come across it in 
statistics of vice and crime, but under a 
similar aspect. Marziage is an act of free- 
will on the part of the individuals consum- 
mating it. They are free to choose the 
person, the time, and the place. So much 
is undoubtedly true. Nevertheless, statis- 
tics show that the general number of mar- 
tiages is influenced from year to year in 
such a way that the number of persons 
entering it is determined by force of cir- 
cumstances over which they have no con- 
trol. This is proven by studying the influ- 
ence of certain great forces which, remsin- 
ing the same, the number of marriages re. 
mains the same. When these forces change, 
the number of marriages changes. These 
forces are of two kinds—human laws or 
customs, apd economic or social conditions. 

Bavaria has given us an admirable illu3- 
tration of these influences. In that coun- 
try for a great many years there were very 
severe marriage laws forbidding marriage 
to all who could not prove that they had 
property, or well established occupation. 
These laws were modified in 1862 and abol- 
ished in 1869. In addition to this there 
have been during the last forty years sev- 
eral well-defined economic or social crises, 
such as the scarcity years of 1846 and 1853, 
and the war of 1870—’71. What was the 
effect of these changes in law and social 
condition on the number of marriages? 
The following figures will show. The years 
1840—’45 were a period of quiet and plenty, 
with no emigration and slow increase in 
population. 

The number of marriages was: 


No caisniendacanaaicistesii 29,500 
RR: Eee 29,465 
III co cactanenkctessconsaea ces 29,356 
I sic icdaneenniticnsatacni «+2 29,490 
| EE err 29,373 


The regularity here shown is so remark- 
able that one is tempted to say that the 
number of marriages is fixed by natural 
luw, in the same sense that the excess of 
boys over girls born seems to be. During 
the hard year 1846-7, on the contrary, the 
number of marriages sank to 28,331, and in 
1853-54 dropped to 26,939, although in the 
intervening years, owing to increase in pop- 
ulation, the number had risen as high as 
30,000. So again the modification of the 
marriage laws in 1862 raised the average 
from 30,000 to 40,000;, and their abolition 
in 1868-9 drove the number up to 60,000. 
This, however, was abnormal, and the Ger- 
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man-French war brought it down to 40,707, 
from which figure it recovered to 52,047 in 
1872. Hermann, the great Bavarian statis- 
tician, expressed these movements in the 
following words: ‘‘The number of mar- 
riages in any period expresses the expecta- 
tion of economic prosperity prevailing at 
that time, and expresses this the more 
plainly the greater the degree of economic 
freedom in the country.” This truth is 
sometimes expressed in the shorter for- 
mula, that the number of marriages varies 
inversely as the price of corn. The indi- 
vidual exercises freedom of will; but this 
freedom of the willis controlled by great 
influences, such as wars, economic crises, 
etc. 

A question of very great social interest 
is the age at which marriage is entered 
vpon. It is entirely dependent on the 
economic condition of the community 
whether early or late marriages are to be 
considered preferable. In new countries 
where it is easy to get established and earn 
a livelihood, early marriages are the rule, 
and are not to be objected to. As civiliza- 
tion advances and the struggle for exist- 
ence becomes more severe, it is the part of 
prudence to delay marriage until some se- 
curity is attained for the future. Luther 
1s said to have advised men to get married 
at twenty-one, and declared that a man who 
feared he would not be able to support his 
wife and children lacked faith in God. 
But in modern timesit is found that it is 
the poorest and most improvident that con- 
tract early marriages, and whose wives and 
children become a burden to the commu- 
nity. Statistics are not able to throw much 
light on this subject, for the averages must 
of necessity be very general. Some curious 
international comparisons may be drawn 
from the following tables. 

AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS. 
Under 


25 yrs. 25-30 yrs, 30-40 yrs. Over 40 yrs 
Per ct. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


Italy....... 26.8 87.1 25.9 10.7 
France .... 26.3 36. a. 10.7 
Engiand.... 51.9 24.7 14.4 9. 
Bavaria.... 16.4 37. 31.4 15.2 
Sweden.... 21.7 85.8 29.9 12.6 
Russia..... 68.3 11.8 12.2 1.7 


These figures, although not in all cases 
for the most recent years, are probably 
accurate enough for our purpose. The 
favorite marrying age for men is between 
twenty-five and thirty, except in two cases, 
and these cases occur in two countries 
widely different in character and civiliza- 
tion. In England, men marry very young 
(over one-half of the bridegrooms are under 
twenty-five); and in Russia the number of 
youthful bridegrooms is very great. The 
reason for this is difficult to conjecture. 
France and Italy apparently show about 
the normal relation. Bavaria discloses the 
influence of the old marriage laws; while 
in Sweden the late marriages are said to be 
due to the custom that a peasant shall not 
marry until he can obtain a house, and as 
the number of houses is limited, early mar- 
riage is impossible. 

The following table shows the ages of 
brides, beginning one period earlier : 

AGES OF BRIDES. 
Under 
25—30 30—40 Over 40 


years. years. years. years. 
Per ct. Per ct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 


cca 43.T 22, 12.6 4.7 
France..... 20.4 38.5 20.8 14.5 5.8 
England... 14.9 49.1 18.9 11.1 6. 

Bavaria.... 5.4 83.7 30.4 21.8 8.7 
Sweden.... 5.1 32.9 81.4 23.2 7.4 
Rassia..... 57.3 26.3 71 6.4 2.9 


The age of brides is always less than 
that of bridegrooms, the majority falling 
into the class from twenty to twenty-five, 
and a large number being under twenty. 
The figures for Russia are astounding and 
One might say scarcely credible. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, while the men 
marry young, the women are rather old; 
that is, there seems to be less difference in 
age between brides and _ bridegrooms 
than in other countries. In Sweden the 
Same obstacles that prevent men marrying 
young, apparently affect women also; and 
in Bavaria the brides are well along io 
years. A combination of the above tables 
shows the probable difference in age of 
Parties contracting marriage in different 
countries. No distinct influence of climate, 
Seographical position or race is to be traced. 
Causes are probably in most cases 





economic, modified by local custom or 
popular opinion. 

Another question of considerable social 
interest is the frequency of marriages, or 
the proportion of the population living in 
the married state. It is difficult to get 
statistics that will show this fairly. If we 
take the whole population, for instance, 
about sixty per cent. are single. But this 
is not an expressive figure, for in the pop- 
ulation are included all the children. 
Sometimes only the population sixteen 
years and over is taken; and then we find 
that in France 33 per cent. are single, in 
England 37 per cent., in Germany 42 per 
cent., andsoon. Even this is an unsatis- 
factory method, for many are included 
among the single who will be married later. 
One statistician takes the number of per- 
sons who at the age of fifty are not, and 
have not been married. If a person has not 
matried at that age, it is because he is 
either unable or unwilling todo so. The 
usual number seems to be about ten per 
cent. of the population above that age. In 
Saxony it is 6.4 per cent.; in Prussia 8.4 
per cent.; in England 9.9 per cent.; in 
France 10.3 per cent.; in Ireland 14.4 per 
cent.; in Bavaria 19.2 per cent. When it 
is above ten per cent. it shows either a bad 
economic condition, as in Ireland, or bad 
social laws, as in Bavaria, or the presence 
of some social vice. 

Finally, an interesting question is that of 
the duration of marriage. Marriage is 
commonly dissolved by the death of one or 
the other of the two parties, and if either 
is advanced in age at the time of marriage 
the shorter will probably ‘he its duration. 
The statistics would, therefore, vary con- 
tiderably for different countries. Unfor- 
tunately we have very few observations in 
respect to this subject. In Prussia the 
average duration of the marriages dissolved 
by death during the years 1875 to 1881 was 
22.4 years. When the husband died first, 
the average duration was 23.2 years; when 
the wife died first it was only 21.5 years. 
This was due to the fact that the greatest 
danger comes to the woman with the first 
child-birth. Accordingly it was found that 
the marriages which had endured less than 
five years had been more frequently dis- 
solved by the death of the woman than of 
the man; while those which had endured 
longer than that period had been more fre- 
quently dissolved by the death of the man. 
Of 1,000 marriages dissolved by death, 562.9 
were dissolved by the death of the man, and 
437.1 by that of the woman. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the husband is 
commonly older than the wife. 

Many other interesting facts might be 
given in regard to marriage, such as the 
number of widowed and divorced; the 
re-marriage of those persons; marriages 
between different religious confessions and 
different nationalities; between blood rela- 
tions; fruitfulness of marriage; the influ- 
ence of marriage on mortality, vice and 
crime, insanity, suicide, etc.; but enough 
has been said to show what an interesting 
light statistical science is able to throw on 
this important social institution. 





“THERE IS NO GOOD REASON.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM VEENSCHOTEN. 





Tuis expression occurs in an editorial in 
Tuer INDEPENDENT of Jan. 21st, 1886, on 
‘* Why not at home also?” in a discussion 
of Dr. Chamberlain’s address in favor of 
co-operation between the various Presby- 
terian Missionary Societies. As this is the 
period of ecclesiastical assemblies, it may be 
useful for our delegates to know the very 
best reasons that can be given why, ¢.g., the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church should continue 
a separate organization. 

Some time ago in preparing an essay for 
the Hudson River Ministerial Association, 
I sent the following request to one‘hundred 
prominent clergymen in the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church - 


Dear Brother:—Will you be so kind as to give 
me five of your most weighty reasons why the 
Reformed Church in America should continue a 
separate organization? Yours fraternally, 

Wa. VEENSCHOTEN. 


Of the answers received I hereby present 
a few from those who stand at the head of 
the denomination—ex-Presidents of the 
General Synod, Vedder Lecturers, Profess- 


Brunswick, etc. Hence their reasons for 
our separate existence are the very best 
that can be given. Omitting names, the 
answers to my request are as follows: 


I begin by asking, will you give me one why 
she should not? But to the point. Because 
1. We are a sound Calvinistic Church pro- 
claiming the Gospel distinctly in its essential 
doctrines, 2. We occupied this state before any 
other denomination, and have survived for doing 
good at home and abroad. 3. We cannot afford 
to surrender the historical record of our Church 
to oblivion by merging with some other. 4. 
God does not providentially call us to coalesce 
with any other denomination, but to do the duty 
he has assigned us. 5. The surrender of our 
denominational distinction under the circum- 
stances could not possibly effect any good, 


1. The Reformed Church, historically, is a 
separate organization, by the imperative provi- 
dence of God. 2, Bythe providence and the 
grace of God she is set as a witness for Christ 
and his truth, as she has received and holds 
it. 3. There never yet has been a way opened 
in providence by which she could unite organic- 
ally with another Church, without a material 
modification of her testimony—e. g., with the 
Presbyterian Church North she would officially 
indorse New School theology, with the United 
Presbyterian Church she would be restricted to 
psalm-singing and close communion, with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church she would be 
mixed up with apostolic successions and sacra- 
mental grace, with the Reformed Protestant 
Episcopal Church and with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with Arminianism, 4, As long 
as the professed faith of the Reformed Church 
and the professed faith of other Churches con- 
tinue as they are, it becomes us to consider 
well whether our Lord will let us relax our testi- 
mony or assume new bonds. 5. We have to con- 
sider also whether we would practically do as 
efficient work if merged in another and larger 
organization. 


1, To preserve our doctrinal standards. 2. 
To maintain our efficiency. 3, For the example 
of a semi-liturgical Church. 4. An additional 
witness for orthodoxy. 5. Care for emigrants 
from Holland. 


The reasons for the continuance of the Re- 
formed Chureh as a separate organization are: 
1, Its history. 2. Its forms which keep the 
doctrines of the sacraments before the people. 
3. Its Heidelberg Catechism. 4. Its liturgical 
position. 5. Its purely representative character 
through annual elections of elders and deacons, 
On the other hand an attempt to join the 
Church into organic union with any other, will 
drive thousands of our members into the Epis- 
copal Church, 


You ask me to give you five of my most 
weighty reasons why the Reformed Church in 
America should continue a separate organiza- 
tion. One good reason is as weighty as a hun- 
dred ; neverthe!esa, I will give you five and more 
if you want them. 1. The Church has em- 
phatically decided to continue a separate or- 
ganization, and I see no reason to reverse that 
decision. 2. The Church has always been a 
separate organization since it was established 
in this land, and I see no reason why she should 
now give up the ghost. 3. It has a history that 
is inspiring, and we should not throw away the 
influence of that inspiration. 4. It stands out 
boldly as a separate beacon-light, holding forth 
the doctrines of the Reformation,and there is no 
reason why a light that shines should be put 
out. 5. It has the best government of any 
Protestant denomination in America, and her 
appliances for usefulness will be more effective 
if held in her own hands. Finally, I do not ap- 
prove of ecclesiastical suicide. 


1, It preserves confessions and creeds which 
are biblical with au nanimity which no other 
Presbyterian Church possesses. 2, It keeps 
showing a natural healthy growth from year to 
year, showing the blessing of the Lord of life. 
3. Any attempt to destroy it would result at 
present in another organization. God has not 
yet made the desire for union widespread, and 
so indicated that the present organization should 
cease. 4. It is a healthy, active church now. 
Remember the epitaph ‘‘I was well, I wanted to 
be belter; here Iam.” 5. No other organization 
really wants us. Some want our money, some 
our members. But they all require us to take 
other characteristics than we now have 6, It 
is a splendid historical branch of Christ’s Church 
without a break from St. Paul. 


1. The majority of the members of the Church 
wish it to remain a separate organization. 2, 
Efforts have been made to overcome that wish. 
8. Such efforts have signally failed. 4. They 
are likely to continue to fail. 5. When any body 
of Christian people have definitely expressed 
their wish to continue their separate organiza- 
tion, they have a right to do'so without disturb- 
ance, 

1. Because the Reformed Church is the last 
hope for the doctrines of Grace, in a country 
and day where everything is sweeping toward 


alone in her consistory presents the true gov 

ernment of our Lord Jesus Christ untrammeled 
by the secularisms of the Trusteeship. When 
she goes down Erastianism and Secularism will 
be triumphant. 3. Because there is needed 
something between the baldness and nakedness 
of Presbyterianism and the extravagance of the 
Episcopal Church. There is room for a little 
freedom, in worship, at least to say “‘Amen” and 
to kneel in prayer, if any one wishes, which Pu- 
ritanism will not admit. 4, Because the Zwing- 
lian notion ofjthe sacraments will be universal, 
if our forms are abolished. I mean ontside of 
the Episcopal Church, and there the notion is 
not Calvinistic. 5. Because we are a link with 
continental Christianity. 


I add one more which was not intended 
to be taken seriously altogether. Still un- 
doubtedly it contains some of the most 
weighty reasons in the minds of many of 
our brethren: 


A change might involve: 

1, Possible danger to invested funds. 2. Loss 
of about eighty annual readings of the Van Ben- 
schoten bequest. 3. Obscurity for some now 
prominent in our ecclesiastical assemblies. 4, 
Less frequent attendance upon General Synod 
or General Assembiy, 5. Offense to the senti- 
mentalism which refuses to recognize the teach- 
ings of experience and the logic of events in our 
Church history. 


Now these are the most mighty reasons 
for the separate existence of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, that can be given by the 
highest intelligence in the denomination. 
Tabulating them—i.e., those that admit of 
tabulation—we have the following: 

The Reformed (Dutch) Church ought to main- 
tain a separate organization, 
1, Because of her orthodoxy. 2 Because of 
her noble history. 8. To maintain her effi- 
ciency. 4. Because of her liturgical position. 
5. Her peculiar form of government, 6. Union 
would entail loss of invested funds, 
Ina succeeding paper we will examine these 
reasons separately, and see whether they 
are ‘* good.” 

Hupson, N. Y, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
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A very pleasing opportunity was afforded 
the Congregational clergymen of this city 
to meet, in an informal and social way, the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Elliot Griffis, of the 
Shawmut Church,®and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Addison P. Foster, of the Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, a few evenings since. 
Invitations had been sent out very kindly 
by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John L. Withrow, 
of Park Street Church, in honor of these 
two new brethren, lately installed over in- 
fluential churches in this community. 

Dr. Withrow now resides in a very pleas- 
ant, home-like bungalow, as the English- 
man from Hindustan is wont to style it, in 
noticeable contrast to the apartments of a 
French flat on the Back Bay, which he 
lately occupied. As a bright Christian 
worker, in an association meeting, depre- 
cating the tendency of city dwellers to 
choose suites of rooms, instead of a suitable 
and separate house, exclaimed, ‘‘ Think of 
it! Being obliged to say, ‘God bless our 
flat.’” So now, instead of the unsavory 
‘¢God bless the flat,” the Herr Doctor can 
repeat the far sweeter and more euphonious 
‘* God bless our home.” 

The house is located in a charming sec- 
tion of Roxbury, and but a short distance 
from Mr. Foster’s new home. The time 
required for reaching the Park St. Church 
steps is but ten minutes more than what 
was required from the Apartment Hotel on 
the Back Bay. Beautiful flowers adorned 
the ample parlor, and a thankworthy 
opportunity was afforded to take by the 
hand these earnest brethren who had been 
so recently inducted into office, and to 
enter into informal conversation with these 
valuable accessions to the company of 
preachers and teachers in this goodly 
city. It was easy to see the social and 
withal thoughtful qualities of the Shaw- 
mut Church pastor, the impressive and 
quiet ways of carrying himself, and the 
manly force of his personality, that gives 
to the sententivus style and epigrammatic 

utterances of his public discourses so com- 
manding a swing. His face is a strikingly 
earnest one, with something of the sharp- 
ness of lines so noticeable in the finely chis- 
eled statue of the Latin Cicero. The pas- 
tor of the Immanuel Church irresistibly 








ors in the Theological Seminary at New 


Rationalism. 2. Because the Reformed Church 


suggested the memorable delineation of the 
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Apostle Paul respecting his own bodily 
presence in I{ Corinthians, x, 10. But in 
voice, the surprise cannot be suppressed 
how so full and rich a tone, and one of such 
depth and compsss can come from a pair 
of lungs lodged in so diminutive an instru- 
ment. It is like a fife giving out the notes 
of a flute, or a viola the sonorous tones of 
the bass viol. 

His thorough-going zeal reveals itself in 
every public address, ana shows him to be 
atrue son of thunder. The guests of the 
evening could not repress their admiration 
at secing one of brown’s paintings of Venice 
and its Grand Canal, with the Oriental fa- 
Gade of the Duoge’s palace in the background, 
on the principal wall. This is the picture 
that was presented, not long ago, by about 
four bundred of his parishiuners, to Dr. 
Withrow. It contributed very decidedly 
to the adornment of this cumfortable home. 

Boh Dr. Griffis and Mr. Foster are 
preaching on a connected line of subjects 
on Sunday evenings, especially adapted 
for the young people; so that large numbers 
are in attendance, and are to all appear- 
ance earnest jisteners. It has been often 
thought that Bostun is one of the hardest 
places to secure a steady audience on Sun- 
day evenings, especially in the spring and 
summer months. Special factors are sup- 
posed to enter the problem here, and 
peculiar conditions in the history of re- 
ligious movements in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. 

By far the most of a certain class of 
churches, that are especially numerous 
here, are prone to yield more to the wishes 
of the people than to meet their wants. 
This is particularly noticeable when tbe 
summer eveningsapproach. All this affects 
the problem witn us and makes It especial- 
ly difficult to offset this prevalent ten- 
dency. lt would be a surprise to many to 
be informed as to the number of the 
churches in Boston wholly closed all the 
evenings of both the week and the Lord’s 
day, and it is an increasing number each 
summer season. Furthermore, large 
masses of our population seem to be en 
couraged in the notion that the warmer 
montns of the year are for such vacation 
rests as preclude all church services and 
public religious exercises, the movements 
of the minority cons.ituting the wealtnier 
portion governing the matter; and the an- 
nual hegira of the well-to-do parishioners 
to the mountains or to the sea making 
church oflicers ignore the needs of tue 
common people. It is nut claimed that 
this is a new p. Cuiiarity or one confined to 
Bos'on; but it is one that is increasing m 
its evil tendencies year by year, aod more 

revaient bere uuder our existing condi- 
tions thaa avywuere else, 


Tue moral eff-ct of closed churches on 
the muliitude 1s undoubtedly bad, espe. 
cial y when itis found tbat caurcu doors 
remain ciused fur nearly un entire season. 
With tuese teudeucies »0 marked in a com- 
munity, even the evangelical chuiches are 
covfrunied with a difficulty of no smali 
porpurtions. it is a most thavkworth, 
fuci, tuerefure, when a churco like the 
Union Buptist, in ine Tremont Temple, at 
trac's tue cr »wds and presents tue simple 
Gospel lo tiem wich vigor aud effect. 
‘Lhis is oue of tbe twen'y-seven Baptist 
C.uiches ju this city, Which, by its ceotral 
location, alway 8-open doors, aud its adapta- 
tion of tuewes to the needs of the people 
maintains a substantial growth. The War- 
ren Avenue Baptist Cuurch also, with its 
sing ng and preaching, does for the Soutn 
Eod what the Tremont Temple and ihe 
Park Street Church do for the very bear: of 
the old city. Tue Methodist churchcs, of 
whicn denomination there are not less than 
twenty-six caurches 1n this city, are heartily 
in earnest in their effurts to supply the 
needs uf the people, avoiding all subser- 
viency to their whims. One of their ar- 
dent ministers—the Rev. A. B. Kendig— 
preached a short series of evening sermons 
on vital themes, strikingly worded. Such 
a succession of connected addresses seems 
to meet the wants of such a community 
even better thao separate discourses. 

Rev. Mr. F.ster’s publisuea list of even- 
ing tuemes, amoug Wwuich were, ** Woy 
do we have trouble?” ** Why am I not a 
Puritan?” attracted an unusual number of 
youvg people to the Moreland-Street Con- 
gregational Church, in Roxbury. The 





singing, too, is quite a feature of the even- 
ing services, the pastor having a chorus of 
young singers all about him on the pulpit. 
It may not be long before another Congre- 
gational church is added to the number of 
Triviturian Congregational churches within 
this changing city. The Rev. William 
Hayne Leavell, of the Brighton district, 
reports tue vigorous growth of the Allston 
part of his scattered parish; and that now 
fully seventy-five families of the substun- 
tial sort are preparing for the organization 
of a new church, because of the necessities 
of their growth, and their distance from 
the only church of their order in the whole 
region or city ward. Mr. Leavell has, in a 
very exemplary style, signified his readi- 
ness to withdraw from the successful pas- 
torate of the Brighton church; and so to 
leave the coast clear for the colonizing of 
the new church from the old, and thus 
for the maintenance of two good churches 
where they are so much needed. The 
present status of affairs there is such as to 
lead to the hope of the speedy startiag of 
the Allston church under very harmonious 
and pleasing auspices. 

This wil make the number of the 
churches of this, the historie order, 
twenty-five in all, while the Unitarians 
number twenty-six, the Episcopalians 
twenty-two, Presvyterians seven, Univer- 
salists ten, Jewish eight, and the Roman 
Catholics no less than thirty-one. Think 
of it, here in the head-center of Puritanism, 
and of what was once all anti-ecclesiasti- 
cism! 

Boston, Mans, 





THE SINNER’S EXCUSES. 
A SERMON. 
BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


PREACHED TUESDAY EVENING, MAY ISTH, AT PLAIN- 
FIELD, N. J. 


Tue following address was made on the last of 
the three days series of meetings held by Mr. 
Moody and Major Whittle. 

* And when one of them that sat at meat with him 
heard these things he said upto him, Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in tne kingdom of God. Then 
suid he unto bim, A certain man made a great sup- 
per and bade many: and sent his servant at supper 
time to say to them that were bidden, Come; for all 
tongs are now ready, And they all with one con- 
sent began to make excuse. The first said unto 
him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
ueeds go and see it; I pray thee have me excused. 
And auother said, [ have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove tuem: I pray thee have me ex- 
cused. And another said, 1 have married a wile, 
and therefore I canaoot cowe. So that servaut came 
and showed his lurd tnese things. Jhen t .e muster 
of the house oeing angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the stiects and Janes cf tne city and 
uriwg in hither the poor and the maimed 
aud the alt and the bind. And the ser- 
vant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast 
cowmauded aud yet there 18 room. And the 
suid said unto the servant, Go out into the highways 
aud bedges aud compel them to come in tuat my 
uuuse may be filled. For] say untv you, hat none 
vf those mead Wuicn were bidden saali taste of my 
supper.” Luke xiv, 15—24, 

1 want to cali your attention for a little while 
to-nigut to these taree mea. Iney were invited 
.o w feast, and uot toa faoeral, Must meo hke 
«© go to # feast. But the first man said: **Pbere 
is not ano. her man | pLould be more pieased to 
dine with tuan your Master, but 1 huve just 
ovught a piece of ground and I must go see it.’ 
Now it i8 a queer time w go see land, just about 
supper timc. When God gives a teust be invites 
ali men to it, but men try to find and do make 
ail Mauoer Of excuses, aad try tou get out of it. 
anutber man bougnut hve yoke of oxen, and he 
said: ** Peli your mester 1 have just bought five 
yoke of oxen, aud I must go and prove them. I 
really would jike to go, but you know I can’t; 1 
am sorry [ can’t be present.” He was just like 
the other fellow; he told a lie; he didn’t want to 
vome at all. Nowif I should go right down the 
aisle and go to every one of yuu and ask you 
why you were not a Christian, you would color 
up tothe roots of your hair and try to make 
up some frivolous excuse ; and if you didn’t sue- 
ceed, the Devil would be right by you to help 
you fixup one. These men were not honest, 
and they didn’t want to go. They would not be 
honest and say: ‘*Tell your master I don’t want 
to go to his feast; I don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with him or it. That” would have 
been honest iu them. But no, they would rather 
fix up a lie and attempt to excuse themselves, 
There is no difference between a man telling a 
lie and making an excuse to excuse himselt 
trom being a Christian. Itis because you don’t 
wantto. Because you won’t, Why, did you 
know excuses are of as old an Origin as man? 
You say: ‘Are they?” Yes,woen man fell, they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden, in the cool of the day, and Adam and 
his wife hid themselves from the Lord’s pres 








ence among the trees, And the Lord God called 
to adam and said: “Adam, where are you?” 
Then Adam made the first excuse ever made, 
and said: ‘I beard thy voice in the garden, and 
I was afraid because I was naked, and I hid my- 
self.” And God said to him: ** Who told you 
you were naked? Have you eaten fruit off that 
tree that I told you you shouldn’t?” And then 
comes anotber flimsy excuse: *‘ The woman you 
gave me gave me some fruit and I ate it” 
Another man married a wife and he couldn't 
go to the feast. Now it seems to me most 
brides are always willing to go to a feast. Oh! if 
you ever heard a man make such poor, flimsy ex- 
cuses, you knew he was telling you a downright 
lie. And that is what this fellow told the 
servant. One had to go see his land, 
another to prove his oxen, and the 
last married a wife. The last is by all means the 
most absurd excuse of all. When the first man 
the servant came to wastold, “Imustgo out 
and see my land,” what a lie he told. Now I will 
leave it to you if it was not a mighty queer time 
of day—along about supper time—to see a piece of 
land. It was not that he had an unclosed bar- 
gain; and the land was in his possession, 
and it would not move an inch, and has 
not in all these hundreds of years. He 
would have had an abundance of time 
to see it the next day, if he had wanted 
to. The next man says: ‘I have bought a yoke 
of oxen, andI must go prove them.” Aint ita 
funny time to try an ox, about supper time? 
Why didn’t he prove them before he bought 
them? He could have accepted the invitation 
and proven the oxen afterward. He had plenty 
of timeto doit. The third man says: ‘I have 
just married a woman, and you know I can't 
go.” Now aint that a fine excuse? I'll ask you 
aint ita fine excuse? [Dr. Yerkes. ‘‘Yes.”] In 
the 28th chapter of Isaiah it says, “Judgment 
also will I lay to the line: and righteousness to 
the plummet: and the hail shall sweep away the 
refuge of hes and the waters shall overflow the 
hiding place.” Such, then, will be the fate of 
excuses ; they shall all be swept away. I have 
preached a good deal in the last twenty years, 
and I dare venture to say that I have heard as 
many excuses as most people. I will challenge 
any man to give a poorer excuse than this third 
man did. Say, young man, why don’t you be- 
come a Christian? Say, father, why don’t you 
come? You have no better excuse than that 
married man had ; and that is as good as no ex- 
cuse at all. A man has gotaright to buy real 
estate, There is nothing wrong in that. There 
isno harm in getting married. Jesus was ata 
marriage feast acd saw a couple married. It is 
all right to get married. These men were sinfu] 
not so much because they made excuses; but 
they told downright lies, because those things 
which had happened did not stand in the way of 
their going to the feast. I will challenge any 
maa to find a good excuse for not going to that 
feast. I will not go back eighteen hundred years 
to find excuses, but I will talk for a little while 
about some of the excuses men make to-day why 
they don’t accept Cnrist and leave their sinful 
ways to the four winds. 

Now, if I should go down off this platform 
“nd go from pew to pew, every man of you 
would have an excuse. You are all very good 
at makipg excuses; aad, as I said before, if you 
could pot make one quick enough, the Devil 
would be right there to help you. It he can get 
you into his cradle in that way, he will soon 
ruck you asleep. 

Now I want to take up some of the popular 
excuses : 

1. The first is, they cannot understand the 
Bible. I presume 1 have had that excuse of- 
fered me a8 Many times as any Other; but it is 
no excuse at all; there is no reason why they 
should make that excuse. They say there are 
such mysteries connec ed with 1t they cannot 
understand it. Now, my friend, it is not for 
natural man to understand the things which are 
of God. I know there wus a time, before I was 
converted, that { would rather have had any 
other book under the sun than that old Bible. 
[ would have chosen a dime novel fifty times 
over the Bible. Atter I was converted there was 
a change. The Book didn’t change, but the 
change was wrought in here. [Places his hand 
on his heart.) All old things passed away, and 
new things took their place. Now some people 
do not like the Bible because it is a book that 
tells them they have got a desperately sinful 
and deceitful heart beneath their bosoms. Now, 
my brother, if you could understand the Bible 
perfectiy, you could write a bible yourself; and 
so could every one else, for that matter; but, 
my brother, I don’t think you will offer that as 
an excuse at the bar of God un the Day of 
Judgment, 

I was traveling on board the steamer “‘ Utica,’ 
and a young man who knew the captain came 
forward and said: ‘Captain, Iam sorry I took 
passage with you this time; you have got too 
Many parsons on board.” There were quite a 
number of ministers on board, and he judged 
from their white cravats, The captain turned 
around and said: ** Young man, if you will find 
me a place with 5,000 imhabitants, without a 
minister or a Bible in it, I will show you a place 
about as near Hell as you can get.” Why you 








would not find an infidel in the country that 
would take bis family into a town where there 
was neither a minister or a Bible in it, You 
could not hire him to do it; for where the 
Bible is, and the people live according to its 
precepts, you will find a place about as Dear 
Heaven as you can get here below. There ig no 
land in this world so good to live in, so well 
governed, where there is so little fighting 
among the people, where more harmony pre- 
vails than in this land of the Bible. If we could 
all understand the book we would all be Writing 
bibles too ; but the inability on your part to un- 
derstand it is its authority, and the best evidence 
we can get of its divine origin. 

Iam one of those kind of people who believe 
in the whole book, from cover to cover. 

2. Another person says, ‘* Well, I believe in 
the foreordination, and the decrees of God,” 
Now, if you believe in the decrees of God, sup- 
pose you apply it to temporal things as well ag 
spiritual. ‘ Well,” you say, ‘all right. I will,” 
Now, first. If you want to get home to-night, you 
just sit still in your seat, with your arms folded, 
and wait until God puts his decree into execu- 
tion. It may be something will pick your body 
up and cart you home, and land you safely in 
bed. If God has so decreed you will get there; 
he is undoubtedly able to take you home with- 
out walking. [Laughter.] Now you believe in 
the decree of God. Now don’t eat anything 
more ; if God has so decreed you can live with- 
out eating. When you are sick, don’t send for 
the doctor; if God has so decreed you can get 
along without any medical assistance ; you will 
live in spite of death. 

You believe in the decrees of God: When you 
are walking on the railroad track and you see 
an engine coming along about thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles an hour, you need not take the trou- 
ble to ges off the track ; you will not get knocked 
off ; the engine will get knocked off and go roll- 
ing down the bank ; the engine will get hurt and 
not you. [Slight laughter.] 

3. Others again say they believe in the doc- 
trine of the election, and if youare not one of the 
elect you can’t get to Heaven. 

Now, my brother, you have got no more to do 
with the doctrine of the election than you have 
with the Government of Japan. Now I have as 
much to do with the election as any man, but 
you want to keep all these doctrines in their 
right places. 

Suppose I walk down the street and I come 
to a door standing open, and I go up to enter 
it, and an officer meets me and says: ** Are youa 
Free Mason?” I say: *‘No.” ‘‘ Well, none but 
Free Masons enter here.” I go further on down, 
and I come to a large building and I see an open 
door and I try to get in, andI am met face to 
face by an officer who says to me: “Are you 
an Odd Feliow?”’ I say: **Nosir.” He says: 
‘*None but Odd Feliows can come in here.” I 
go further on down, and I come to a large 
library. I say to myself: ‘‘I will go in here and 
get some of those nice books and read a while.” 
Iam met at the door by an officer who says to 
me: ‘‘Are you a mewber of the library associa- 
tion?’’ Isay : ‘‘No.” He tells me none but members 
of the association can goin there. I come along 
finally to the Baptist Church and [ see a sign 
out on the grand old building: ‘Gospel meet- 
ing here to-night, and, whosoever will, let him 
come.” I goin, andI find I am welcome there, 
and, to my great astonishment, I find D. L. 
Moody was elected to be saved before the foun- 
dation of the world. Pauli never wrote to the 
ungodly about the doctrine of the election, but 
he wrote to the Church. 

By election is meant ‘‘ Whosoever will let him 
come and take of the water of life freely.” 
It is not because men cannot come to God, but 
they won't, You won’t stand up at the judg- 
ment bar of God and tell him you are not & 
saved man because you did not have the invi 
tation «x.ended to you. God sent his own Son 
into the world to invite whosoever would come, 
and he has leit it on record in his Word that 
** Whosoever will may come.” He wants you to 
come. Now, won’t you come? Do you think 
God sent his Son into the world to mock the 
world? If anybody put out his hand and was 
going to give you the best thing on earth, would 
you draw back your hand and say: “I don’t like 
to take it?” Oh! no. You would gladly accept 
it. Now God sent his Son into the world, and 
through him due provisiun was made that you 
might have eternal salvation and life everlast- 
ing ; and God, with an outstretched hand, offers 
it to you, and you draw back and say: “I 
don’t want it.” If God wants to give you a gift 
he does not stretch out his hand, and when you 
goto take it draw his hand back. Oh! no. 
God never does anything of the kind. My dear 
friends, God wants every soul to come to him, 
and he invites you to come, Will you come? 
The Word of God says: “Come unto me” ; ‘‘Turn 
ye, turn ye. Why will ye die?” The Lord says he 
has no delight in the death of the wicked. Will 
you turn? That is the question. 

There is a young man down at the,door. He 
says he would not come to Christ if you would 
give him ten thousand dollars. He says to him- 
self: ‘If I become a Christian 1 must give UP 
all my pleasures, and I must put on a long face 
and I am to have no more plessure until I get 
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to Heaven.” Now, young man, you are greatly 
deceived. Now you know the Devil has been 
very successfal in making people believe that 
God isa hard Master and he is an easy one, 
There never was a greater lie forged in Hell. 
When the Devilgets a man in his grip— 
ob! how hardit is to get away. You purpose 
to live a better life, and when you try to do 
right there is something which seems to drag 
you back. It seems there is some invisible power 
holding you back. Oh! how the Devil gives a 
man the drop from the top of the precipice 
when he gets him in his grasp. When you 
would go forward, there is something which 
helds you back, Manyaman has come home 
and told his wife he would not drink another 
glass, and in forty-eight hours he gets drunk 
and comes home, knocks her down and de- 
molishes the furniture. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. You say you don’t believe it. Go 
ask the transgressor of the law in yonder prison 
if itis not so, And yet the Devil makes you be- 
lieve he is an easy task-master and God is a 
hard one. I'll tell you how to determine this 
question. Go get the best servant of God in this 
city, Well, pick out the best Christian in Plain- 
field. I don’t know who he is, but God does. 
Then pick out one who has been a most faith!ul 
servant of the Devil, not for twenty-five years, 
but for five years; thea put them on this plat- 
form side by side. We would have a little differ- 
ent light from this; we would have an electric 
light. No words would be necessary. Look in 
their faces for your answer. But some of you 
know both masters, You once served the Devil, 
you now serve God. Would you again prefer the 
Devil as your master? [A voice: “ No.”] Speak it 
out. Let us hear it. Let us hear what you have 
got to say. [A mighty volume of voices: ‘*No.”] 
Is God a hard maste:? (Congregation: ‘ No.”’] 
God says: *‘Come unto meandI will give you 
rest.” What kind of rest ? Rest from sin and the 
works of the Devil. ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me;ior.my yoke is easy and my 
burden light.” My friends, I want to say that I 
have carried that yoke for twenty-five years and 
every year it grows a thousand times more pleas- 
aut. Ah! the way of the transgressor is hard. It 
brings that old gray-haired mother down to the 
grave heart-broken. It brought that father of 
yours down to an untimely grave. I remem- 
ber being at the Tombs a few years ago, and as 
we were walking along we came to a bridge 
called the bridge of sighs, and on one side of it 
was this inscription: ‘‘The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” [ said to the man there: 
* What are you doing with that verse of Scrip- 
ture on that bridge, and why do you call it the 
bridge of sighs?” Well, the young men as 
they go over that bridge are usually in tears or 
sighing after they get their sentence. I want to 
say to you to-night, not in the heat of passion, 
but in all coolness and soberness and earnest- 
ness, that I epjoy myself more and more, and 
my joy grows brighter and brighter to the com- 
ing of that perfect day, while the misery of sin 
grows deeper and deeper, and blacker and 
blacker until it is as black and dark as Hell. 

4, Some men say they don’t want to hive any- 
thing to do with hypocrites. 

Suppose a man comes up to me, and we en- 
gage in conversation, and I finally put the ques- 
tion to him: “* Are youa Christian?” ‘* No; and 
I don’t want to be, either. You have gota fine 
lot of hypocrites in the Church, and I don’t want 
apything to do with the Church as long as there 
are any hypocrites in it. There is one of your 
pretty Churchmen who cheated me out of forty 
dollars. I don’t want anything to do with hyp- 
ocrites.” Now, my brother, this is a grand ex- 
cuse ; but God is no hypocrite, and Christ is no 
hypocrite, and no hypocrites will be at the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. Will you come and 
sit down at the feast with me? Won’t you come, 
for all things are now ready? Suppose that man 
did cheat you out of forty dollars ; are you going 
to let him cheat you out of your immortal soul? 
One of the twelve which Christ chose was a hyp- 
ocrite and betrayed his Master with 
a kiss, and sold him for thirty pieces 
of silver. My brother, you say you don’t want 
anything to do with hypocrites. I want to say 
this to you, that where you will find one hypo- 
crite in the Church, I will find one hundred in 
the world. The man that talks so much about 
hypecrites in the Church—and he is a worldly 
Man, you can make up your mind, as a general 
thing—is not far from being one himself. 

You talk about churchmembers being hypo- 
crites ; why, my brother, the very fact that you 
don’t accept Christ is one of the best proofs in 
the world that you are not.living very far from 
a hypocrite yourself. It is easy to throw a stone 
at another man; but take care the stone don’t 
come back and hit you. Ifa man has lived an 
impure life and cheats his customers and teaches 
his clerks to cheat them too—if that is not hy- 
pocrisy, I would like to know what you call it? 
You say, I won’t have anything to do with men 
in my business who are hypocrites, and I won't 
go into any bvsiness that there are hypocrites 
in.” Now, my brother, I would like to know what 
business you are going in. The grocery busi- 
ness? [Laughter.] Are there no hypocrites among 
them? Are there no hypocrites among the dry 
g00ds men? Are there none among the lawyers, 





doctors, etc.? Ithink there is. What society 
are you going into? The Odd Fellows? Why 
don’t you bring some charge against the Free 
Masons? Are there no hypocrites among them? 
Come, my friends, why don’t you come? In 
your Own conscience you know you ought to 
come. Yee, there are hypocrites in both the 
Church and the world ; but what is that to thee? 
“‘ Follow thou me,” said Jesus to Thomas. I stand 
here to-night as the servant of God and bid you 
follow me; not as a man, but follow my direc- 
tions; do as I tell you and you will be all right. 
God is no hypocrite and neither is Christ. Come 
pick a flaw in them if you can. I challenge any 
man who thinks he can pick a flaw with God or 
the Lord Jesus Christ to come up here and let 
us hear what he bas got to say for himself. If 
you could do it, there would be a jubilee in Ilell 
to-night. God asks you to believe in him, to re- 
ceive him, snd to come to him. Now, my 
friends, will you do it? Come; for all things 
are now ready. 

Now, my brother, the invitation is «xtended to 
you. Won’t you come to that feast which God 
has prepared? All hypocrites will be elsewhere, 
down below in the depth of torment, while those 
who accept bim ehall be in joy and peace un- 
speakable, eating bread at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb. They cannot come in to the feast 
and partake thereof, because they accepted not 
the invitation extended to them by the servant 
of God, even Jesus Christ. 

4. Men say: ‘“‘I do not like these revivals. 
Excitement does not last, and as soon as it dies 
out the people sink back to their old ways.” 
Now, some men say: ‘*If ever I am to be con- 
verted, it will be at the regular church service, ” 
Now the Devil comes in again. He says to you 
in an undertone: ‘You see that dominictup 
there preaching? Lookout for him. He isa 
hypocrite and a sensationalist. That man is an 
impostor. He is lying to you. He is 
trying to excite you and move on 
your feelings. You just stand out and 
don’t take any stock in his religious ¢xcitement. 
It won’t last long. It soon dies out.” Now I 
want to ask you if you are excited? [Dr. Yerkes 
replies ; ‘* Not very mu:zb.’’] I wish you were 
excited about ten times as much as you are 
You just let stocks go up twenty per cent. and’ 
we would see some excitement right away. Let 
business get so good that you can earn ten dol- 
lars where you can only earn one now, andl 
think we should see some excitement, 

When I was out in England this last time, I 
1 was persuaded to go out to Epsom race course, 
and silly like I went. , Well, I could not 
get the attention of the crowds, because their 
brains were full of horse; and I saw more 
drunkenness there in that day than I have seen 


-since. I saw men who came there comparatively 


rich in the morning go away at night without a 
cent in their pockets. Now, my friends, if you 
want to become a Christian, you must 
not regard the scoffs and jeers and 
sneers Of the world. I do not care where you 
go, or how you are converted, as long as you be- 
come a Christian. You can be converted on 
Sunday morning or Sunday evening; or go to 
the cemetery and be converted there over the 
graves of your dear parents, whose hearts you 
filled with grief. When you go to the shop or 
the store in the morning, if they ask you Have 
you been converted, tell them Yes, you have; 
and it is high time they were, too. It is now 
just twenty minutes past nine, and it is time to 
think of cur soul’s salvation. Some of you 
have spent five years learning a trade to feed 
and clothe this body which wiil soon be eaten 
up with the worms. Now, don’t flatter yourself 
that you have time enough to consider about 
your soul’s salvation a few years hence. It 
don’t take much time for an anxious sinner and 
an anxicus Saviour to get together. ‘‘ Come, 
let us reason together, saith the Lord.” It will 
not take long to decide this whole matter and 
have it settled forever. Decide this question 
now ; will you? 

5. Another says, ‘I am not fitto come.” Well, 
my brother, you are as good now as at any other 
time, and better; for your sins are all charged 
up against you, and you have less sins to an- 
swer for to night than you will have five years 
hence. Suppose it were possible for you to live 
tive years without sinning, would you have any 
fewer sins to answer for then than you ha 2 to- 
night? I think not. 

When the War broke out, I had a friend who 
was in the Department. One dayI was down 
there and I saw a man come ip, all dressed up, 
with a plug hat and fine clothes ; and he stepped 
up to the roll and signed his name. The next 
man who came,was a hod-carrier. They both 
stripped off their clothes and put on the uni- 
form of the United States. And so Christ will 
strip us of all our righteousness; but, thank 
God, we will have a robe which was prepared 
by him. My brother, you have as few sins 
to-night as you will ever have to an- 
swer for; and, to-night, will you not accept 
the invitation? Stop your gambling, stop living 
that impure life which is sending your father 
and your sainted mother down to the grave with 
stricken hearts, Every sin you ever committed 
from your birth up to the present time is 

barged ‘against you ;and if you_will accept Christ 


as your personal Saviour, he will wash every one 
of them away ; blot them out of the book of re- 
membrance, and your name shall be written 
there. If you reject him to-night, it is a proof 
that you love sin and the company of sinful as- 
sociates better than that which is pure, holy and 
right. 

6. Another says: ‘I don’t feel like it. There 
have been times when I felt just like it.” Now, 
suppose some one had stopped that poor prodigal 
when he was returning to bis father’s house and 
asked him how he felt ; he would no doubt have 
said, ‘I feel awful hungry,” and I grant you 
he felt much better after he got home after eup- 
per and had his feet up on his father’s mahog- 
any table. Some men want to feel they are 
Christians before they are. Scatter your feel” 
ings to the four winds and let them take care 
of themselves, 

Suppose my friend, Mr. 
to me, ‘Come, Mr. Moody, come up 
and take dinner’ with me,” and I 
should say: ‘‘Now I don’t quite feel like 
tuking dinner wiih you to-day, because I don’t 
feel quite right for it. No doubt you will have 
a good dinner and all that, and there is not 
another man 1n the country I should like to dine 
with so much as yourself.” Suppose I told him 
that? Well, he would think I was out of my 
right senses; and I think [should be too. What 
has feeling to do with the matter? Comeas yuu 
are. You are as good and better now than you 
ever will be years hence, You offer as an ex- 
cuse that you are hard-hearted ; he will cleanse 
your heart and make it new again. You say 
you are blind; he will open your eyes. You say 
you are thirsty ; he will quench your thirst. If 
you are in darkness he will bring you out into 
the light of the glorious Gospel of a happy and 
a forgiving God. Come now; won’t you? 

7. Now I will give two excuses I think you never 
hear, but which keep some men from coming to 
God ; and that is, first, there is some secret sin 
you will not give up—some idol, some pet sin 
you have nursed for twenty-five years in your 
hearts. Suppose some of you are rum-sellers, 
You must give that up. Every man has some 
darling sin which he won't give up. Now, my 
friend, put that sin of yours in the balance scale 
and Jesus Christ in the other. Now are you 
willing to let that sin outweigh Jesus Christ? 
[A voice, ‘‘No.”] May God tear that out of 
your hearts. Come, Christians, pray that every 
sinner may be set free to-night. 

8. You lack mcral courage. I believe there 
are three hundred men here to-pight who would 
come up here and ask for prayersif they only had 
the moral courage. If I should go down to you 
from the platform and speak to you, you would 
color up to the roots of your hair. Suppose you 
do accept Christ, you are thinking, what will they 
say down at the shop or store to-morruw. They 
wiil say: ** Well, you went down-stairs last night 
to see old Muody, didn’t you?” Answer them 
promptly, “Yes.” ‘Did you get converted?” 
Yes.” ‘Oh! we saw you when you got up.” 
Don’t pay any heed tu such talk, Don’t let a 
few words be the cause of losing your immor- 
tal soul. On an old house in the south of 
France is this motto: ‘‘They see. What if they 
do see? Let them see.” ‘* You were to meeting 
last night,and you saw Moody; didn’t you?” Oh! 
my brother, let your heart be courageous, Say: 
** Yes I wae, and I had a good time, too.” They 
won't trouble you very much ; they will be cha- 
grinned themselves. Many and many & man have 
lost their immortal souls because they didn’t 
have back-bone enough in them to back them 
up. The task is nota hard one. All you have 
to do isto give up your sinful ways, make up 
your mind you will serve Christ, and do as near 
right as you know how ; confess him to be your 
Saviour and the battle is all over. ‘“‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him up from the dead, thou shall be 
saved. For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation,’ for the Scripiure saith 
that ‘‘ whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed, and whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” Now, if your 
excuse is a good one, dear friend, one that you 
would be willing to present at the judgment bar 
of God, hold fast to it. Now you and I are 
about to separate. Ido not expect to see you 
again ; but I want to meet you all up there at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, If you have a 
secret sin, won’t you give it up and accept 
Christ? Have you any excuse to make why you 
should not make Christ who died that you 
might live, and for your sake though once rich 
became poor that you through his poverty 
might become rich—have you any excuses to pre- 
sent—hold fast to them till the judgment, and 
then present them before the bar of God; but 
be careful. If any man would accept Christ, 
let him accept this invitation; and if you go 
home to-night, and you are not converted and 
have not settled the question of your soul’s sal- 
vation, I beg of you do nothing else until you 
have settled it. Let your store remain closed 
to-morrow ; let your business take care of itself 
until you decide for your eternal happinees or 
eternal condemnation, God wants you, my 
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brother ; he hag been pleading with you all these 


years and is still holding out his hand toward 
you. Will you accept it? Who will say I will? 
[Voices all through the audience, ‘I will, I will, 
I will,” etc.] Suppose we just draw up a letter 
now. ‘Plainfield, N. J, May 18th, 1886. To the 
King of Kings, to the Lord of Glory :—At a 
meeting held here one of thy servants extended 
& cordial invitation to come to the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb, [ pray thee, Lord, have me ex- 
cused.” Who in this audience will sign this? 
Is there a man in this house who would rise up 
and take a pen and ink and sign this lett.r? No. 
You would say: “ Let this right arm wither and 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
and let my right hand be cut off.” My brother, 
your future happiness all depends on this. on 
the acceptance of this invitation. 

*To the King of Kings, to the Lord of Glory: 
While sitting in a religious meeting in the 
city of Plainfield, N. J., May 18th, 1886, thy 
servant gave out to all people the invitation to 
be ; resent at the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
I hasten to reply, by the grace of God, I'll be 
there.” 

Who will sign this? [Voice: “I will.”] [More 
voices in rapid succession: '*I will.”] I tell you 
my lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
and [ would like to preach one hundred years 
longer, and I would rather have my body torn to 
pieces by some wild beast than to miss participat 
ing in the marriage supper of the Lamb. By the 
grace of God I want to be there. Blessed is he 
that shall attend the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Will you meet me there, my brother? 
I was once preaching out in Knoxville, Tenn., 
and when 1 put this question to the audience, 
and a young man said ‘I will,” I asked if there 
was another to join that youpg man, and some 
others joined him. 

When [ got down to Chattanoogal was in- 
formed that one of those young men who said “I 
will,” died shortly afterward. Wasn't it a 
lucky thing fur his soul that he accepted this 
invitation? I think so, Perhaps my path and 
your path will never cross again; but I want to 
see you all again at the marriage supper. If 
you will accept the Lord Jesus Christ as your Sa» 
viour, you shall be saved. May God bless you. 
‘“‘There is joy in Heaven and among the angels 
over une sinner that repenteth,” says the Scrip 
tures. Is there not a husband you desire to meet, 
wife? Husband, is there not a wife you desire to 
meet up there? Brother a sister, and sister a 
brother, fatherormother? I think so. Will you 
accept the gracious invitation? [A little girl 
in the gallery said: “I will.”j} The Lord 
bless you, little girl. ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, Forbid them not; for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’” I believe in these I 
wills,”’ because a man takes a practical and an all- 
important step in life. Come, young map, won't 
you take it? [More voices: “I will.”] 

Let the Christians present all pray for those 
who have said **I will.” Come, for all things 
are now ready. While I go below to the in- 
quiry-roum I want all of Chris.’s people to pray 
that these may meet us at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb. 

Let us rise and ting, *‘ Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in thee.” And 
after the singing of this bymn I ehall ask Dr, 
Vincent to take charge of the meting while I go 
below. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent.—Let us remain here a 
little while and recall some of the promises in 
the Gospel. This time is consecrated to his ser- 
vice, and above all things else let us ask his 
blessing upon the services here to-night with 
fervor and great faith. Jord increase our faith, 
I will ask Dr. Kimball to pray. 

Hymn No. 29 of the Gospel Hymns and Sacrid 
Songs, “‘ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

Before we sing another verse of the hymn, I 
would like to say that Mr. Moody sends us word, 
if there is another one who desires to identify 
bimself with God’s people, and he desires to do 
it in a practical way, he is invited down-stairs a 
once before the doors are shut. This is an act 
of great propriety and necessity ina man’s life, 
First choose ye this day whom ye will serve, and 
after you choose the Lord, then serve bim in a 
practical way by confessing it by your acts, 

Hymn No. 62, ‘Come to the Saviour, make no 
delay.” 

The Rey. Mr. Dunn offered prayer. 

ADDRESS BY DR. J. H, VINCENT. 


I have thought there might be some persons 
here to-night who, from the presence of others 
or some other cause have not come forward and 
confessed Christ as they ought to have done. 
This I have no doubt they know in their own 
conscience and feel within their hearts. Now 
people say they do nct understand the mysteries 
connected with this question. Now, my bro- 
ther, you nor I nor any other man can no more 
penetrate into all the dark recesses and under- 
stand all the mysteries about this question than 
we can understand all the mysteries connected 
with electricity. Suppose I make up my mind 
I will never send a telegram until I understand 
all the mysteries connected with electricity. I 
will never send a message. So, if yousay, “I will 
not give my heart to the Lord Jesus Christ 
until I understand all the mysteries connected 





with religion,” you will never do it, and, conses 
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quently, you will incur the danger of Icsing 
your soul. Now, there are certain conditions 
to be fulfilled in every act wedo, When I go 
to the office to send a message, I comply with 
the conditions, the message goes, I pay for it 
and I come away feeling satisfied. So it is with 
religion. You must comply with the conditions 
in order to be a saved man, What are these 
conditions? Believe, believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved. To me the 
manner in which our eternal interests are 
wrought is an insolvable problem. I can- 
not understand all its hights and depths ; but I 
am not to trouble myself about tnose; Iam to 
comply with the conditions ef salvation or with 
the terms upon which it is offered, just the 
same as I do when I send a telegram. The mes- 
sage goes. I can’t see it go, but it reaches its 
destination, and that is all I desire. I breathe 
wordless prayers; groanings that cannot be 
uttered ascend from me to the Father; 
I have nothing. to do with the manner in 
which they are transmitted to him; but I be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, which I believe is the 
band which binds together the human and the 
divine spirit, the infinite and the finite. It is 
the medium between infinite holiness and the 
human cloud of imperfection. What teaches 
me that Godis a just God also teaches me that 
I am justified by faith in him to regard him asa 
God of love, because I am a believer in him. 
And as the father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him; not fear him 
in the sense we would take it generally, but fear 
to displease him. If you are filled with doubts 
and uncertainties, the best thing for you to do 
is to commit yourself to his keeping. Paul says: 
** For Iam persuaded that he is able to do that 
which I have committed unto him against that 
day.” The celebrated Dr. Alex. Princeton was 
congratulated on his death-bed by some one on 
his great usefulness and what he had accom- 
plished, He turned his head away from the con- 
gratulation and said: 
** Just as I am without one plea, 

And that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bidst me come to thee, 

O Lamb of Ged, I come, I come.” 

Let us sing this hymn softly, and then 
I will ask Dr. Hillman to lead us in 
prayer, and we will again turn our faces 
toward that invisible, ever-present spirit which 
strives with the hearts of men. 


Biblical Research, 


A REVISED TEXT OF THE 
PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


BY BEY. B. PICK, PH.D. 

















Ar last the beginning is made toward a re- 
vision of the Massoretic text. Hitherto emen- 
dations and conjectural readings were made 
in commentaries; but the text remained un- 
changed. But now, for the first time, a revised 
text has been published of one of the books of 
the Old Testament—of Ezekiel. The author 
of this production is Prof. C. H. Cornill, of 
Marburg, who belongs to the younger genera- 
tion of German professors. His object was to 
do for his author what a philologian would do 
for a Greek or Latin author, and time will tell 
whether his undertaking is a success or not. 
He rejects the notion of Friedrich Delitzsch, 
who thinks that Babylonianisms are to be 
found in Ezekiel which can only be explained 
by means of Assyrian and Babylonian glossa- 
ries. Of the collation of Hebrew MSS. he 
expects very little profit, because he adopts 
the thesis propounded in 1834 by Rosenmiiller, 
and advocated by Lagarde and others in Ger- 
many and, I may add, by Robertson Smith, in 
England—that our Hebrew MSS. are all derived 
from one archetype, which, according to La- 
garde, was finally settled in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian. Like Lagarde, Cornill 
thinks very highly of the Septuagint, because 
it is so much older than the archetype of the 
Masoretic text. And that the latter needs 
correction the Massoretes themselves have ac- 
knowledged, because in a great many instances 
the Keri is nothing but an effort to correct the 
textus receptus. Besides the Alexandrian ver- 
sion, the other ancient versions must be used, 
with the exception of the Peshitto, which, for 
textual criticism, must be used with the great- 
est care. The merits and demerits of these 
different versions are treated at great length 
in the Prolegomena, which occupy about 175 
pages, and are worthy of study. 

As to the text given by Cornill, its deviation 
from the Massoretic text can only be noticed 
by a comparison of both. Cornill’s text is 
without vowel points and accents, Glosses are 
put within brackets, and additions are marked 
by stars. 

Upon opening the Hebrew text, we find the 
first verse placed within brackets. Before 
Cornill, Professor Merx already regarded this 
veree as a fragment, which originally stood at 
the end of the book. Cornill, who does not 
think it to be a fragment at all, but a gloss, 
encloses it. The following verses read thus, 





and for the sake of comparison we give first 

the text of the Revised Version and then a 

translation from Cornill’s text of his variations: 

“R. V., 2, 3,4.—In the fifth day of the month, which 
was the fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s captiv- 
ity, the word of the Lord came expressly unto 
Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land 
of the Chaldeans, by the river Chebar; and the 
hand of the Lord was there upon him. And I 
looked, and, behold, a stormy wind came out of 
the north, a great cloud, with a fire infolding 
itself, and a brightness round about it, and out 
of the midst thereof as the color of amber, out 
of the midst of the fire.” 

** Cor.—In the fifth day of the fourth month..... 
came unto Ezekiel..... Lord was upon me 
+++. and a great cloud came and a bright- 
ness round about it, and a fire infolding itself, 
and out of the midst thereof as the color of 
amber (out of the midst of the fire).” 

There are only very few passages in which 
no alterations are made. The fourth chapter 
is entirely changed by the transposition which 
the editor has made. Thus, verses 1—3 are 
placed after verse 15, verses 10 and 11 after 
verse 3, and 16 after 11. 

Passages placed within brackets are very 
numerous. Thus in the first twenty-four chap- 
ters twenty-two entire verses are thus regarded 
as glosses, not to speak of the many minor 
clauses placed between brackets. In a bad 
condition seems the tenth chapter to be; for 
there ten verses—viz., 8—17—are regarded as 
glosses. This short notice must suffice for the 
present, as I am preparing an English transla- 
tion according to Cornill’s text. In footnotes 
all changes will be marked. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


Fine Arts. 


IN MEMORIAM—HENRY ._ HOBSON 
RICHARDSON. 
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If we know our architectural; history we 
can easily pick out the ancient type to which our 
new Trinity belongs; but for such buildings as 
Sever Hall and the beautiful libraries at Quincy 
and at Burlington—for the railway staticn’ 
scattered all through Massachusetts, for the 
huge commercial edifices in the West, and for 
that great complexity of structures now going 
up in Pittsburgh—for all of these, I say, no pro- 
totypes of such close affinity can be found. I 
do not mean that in building them Mr. Richard- 
s0n was “ original” in all his forms and features 
and devices; to have striven to be this would 
have been the act (and the failure) of a foolish 
and ignorant and not of a cultivated and sensi- 
ble architect. I only mean—but it is a 
meaning of vast significance, one which marks 
all the difference between architectural imita- 
tion or patchwork and architectural creation— 
that he molded his borrowed features into 
new bodies; or, rather, that he conceived new 
bodies and then constructed them with the fea- 
tures he found here and there lying ready to his 
hand. It is such work as this we needed most; 
work to show us how modern needs may be met 
in straightforward, practical, sensible, fitting 
ways, and the result yet be beautiful as art. It 
is such work as this which has already been most 
influential for good, alike upon the desires of 
the intending client and upon the practice of 
the younger architect. Each good railroad 
station, each fine business block has been, I 
think, a gift better worth the having than even 
the superbly beautiful tower of Trinity itself. 

It is impossible here to dwell upon what seem 
to me the excellences of Mr. Richardson’s work 
over and above his successful grappling with 
those utilitarian commercial structures which 
before had seemed almost antagonistic to artis- 
tic treatment. I can only try to enumerate a 
few of them in the baldest way. One has 
already been noted, his method of conceiving a 
structure as a whole, and making it look like a 
whole (whatever the diversity and multiplicity 
of its parts) instead of like a fortuitous aggre- 
gate of disconnected members, And in this first 
is implied the second, the fact that the plan was 
with him the beginning and end of everything, 
dictated not only the general effect of his struc- 
tures but also the place and fashion of their 
every feature, He built from the inside out, 
and not from the outside in; the only true 
method, but one which we had not very fre- 
quently adopted ere his day. Another excel- 
lence is the expression of mass, of solidity and 
stability, and through these of dignity and 
power, which he gave his structures ; the artis- 
tic * bigness” which always characterizes them, 
no matter how small their actual scale. If at 
times he exaggerated this expression a little, we 
need not mind. The lesson was one we were 
pecuiliarly in need of, and a trifie of over- 
emphasis in the teaching could certainly do no 
burt. And then there should be noted his fine 
feeling for outline and proportion and color, 
and his fine sense of the proper distribution of 
ornament, so that it should accentuate and ex- 
plain the structural body and not conceal and 
qelsify it, or merely cover it over in a meaning 





less fashion, and last, but by no means least as 
regards his influence upon our art in general 
and upon cur genera] appreciation of its digni- 
ty and necessity, the belief he always tried to 
put into practice, that the best painters and 
sculptors of the day are never too good to as- 
sist the architect in any of his tasks. 

In all of these virtues Mr. Richardson was 
growing rapidly from year to year. I think he 
was ever taking more and more interest in works 
of utility as against works traditionally deemed 
of a “higher” kind; and in them was getting to 
depend ever more and more upon the fundament- 
al factors of his art and less and less upon that 
superficial embellishment which is better in 
place elsewhere. And whatever his task, he was 
giving bis results ever more and more of organic 
vitality,of what I may call structural homogene- 
ousness. I am sure that twenty or even ten 
more years of his life would have been far more 
productive of good in concrete results and in 
helpful influence than even the rich ten years 
just closed. I have not spoken of his use—novel 
tous and consistent with him—of that style 
we call Southern Romanesque. The chief vir- 
tues of his work were independent of the style 
he happened to select; and it was only the 
chief virtues that could be noted here. 

I am making, nevertheless, a very long chap- 
ter; and still I cannot close without saying a 
word of the man himself. When it is told that 
he suffered almost all his adult life from an in- 
curable and painful complaint, and that for five 
or six years he had known he could not safely 
sall aday his own, some idea may be formed of 
his great physical and mental energy. But only 
those who were fortunate enough to know him 
can realize the strength of these qualities. Only 
they can imagine how eagerly, how passionately, 
how cheerfully as well as industriously he 
worked ; how bueyant and laughter-loving was 
his nature in spite of the cloud which would 
have damped the spirits of almost any other; 
how hopefully and ambitiously he planned for 
the future in spite of his knowledge that at any 
moment his plans might be crushed by death ; 
how wholly he was wrapped up in his art and in 
art at large, and what a constant intense delight 
and joy he drewtherefrom. And only they can 
conceive what was the charm, the suggestive- 
ness, the inspiration of his talk of art to those 
who in their humbler, weaker way were of a 
like mind and temper with himself. Only those 
who had seen and conversed with him when he 
was among his pupils and assistants in the large 
and delightful offices and lhbraries—filled with 
the spoils of travel and the witnesses to his 
own activity—that were attached to his home in 
Brookline can picture to themselves the man; 
and without knowing the man one cannot know 
the artist,’ cannot know what energy and imag_ 
ination and growing skill lay back of his con, 
crete results, what these promised for the fu. 
ture, or the half of what is lost now that that 
future is buried in his grave. 

Yet it is almost as hard to reckon up the 
whole of what we have actually gained. Amer- 
ica has been enriched by a long list of works 
which, I think, can more than hold their own 
with the very best of any modern land save only 
France, and for reasons and from circum- 
stances that cannot here be entered into are 
more prophetic of future development than even 
the work of France herself. American art—I 
do not say only architecture, but art in general 
—has received an immense accretion of dignity 
and popular respect from the fact that at 
least one truly great man has been born to 
practice it in a truly American spirit. The 
whole profession to which he belonged has re- 
ceived a tremendous impulsion to activity, to 
independence, to bigh ambition ; its paths have 
been opened by a master-hand, and whether or 
no it will follow as a body in the particular 
road which that hand seems now to have 
pointed out as the richest in possibilities of ex- 
cellence, the fact will remain that all roads, that 
any road, had teen made much plainer to its 
eyes, much easier for its feet, by his way of see- 
ing and of advancing. 


Sanitary. 
THE PHILADELPHIA HEALTH 
CONVENTION. 


THE State Sanitary Convention for Pennsyl- 
vania, recently held in Philadelphia, is one 
among the many illustrations we have of the 
growing conviction that the care of the public 
health is a great civic and social interest. The 
state has had a hard struggle to secure a State 
Board, chiefly for the reason that the various 
medical schools could not unite and by their 
antagonism were generally able to excite op- 
position. But through the efforts of Dr. Lee 
and various other prominent sanitarians, a 
valuable State Board bas begun its service, 
The convention was called in order to bring 
together practical men for consultation and 
for the reading of papers and discussion there- 
upon. Also in order to enlist the people inthe 
work. While the attendance was not very 
large, it was notable in character. It embraced 
an unusual number of ladies. Unlike English 
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experience, our American sanitary conyey. 
tions have not generally been able to eo; 
much of an attendance of the housekeepers, 

The prevention of communicable 
was treated upon by Dr. Prince, of Boston 
While there is little new to offer on this sub. 
ject, the contrast as to our knowledge ot 
methods of isolation and disinfection with the 
meager iniormation of a quarter of a century 
ago, is very satisfactory. Professor Formad 
of Philadelpbia, who has given much attention 
to the biological study of water tests, read g 
paper on the modes of discovering impurities, 
Dr. Horsh, who was present from New Hamp- 
shire, forcibly presented the needs of physica) 
education. The rag question as usual caused 
as much excitement as does the waving of the 
bloody shirt, or the historic removal from g 
bush. It is strange that upon this subject the 
rag importers are never invited to a hearing, 
They do not claim that rags should be brought 
in from infected ports without disinfection, 
It seems to us worth while to hear what they 
have to say as to those brought from non-in- 
fected ports. The question is one as to which 
there are severe allegations on both sides, 
especially as a single company has the job of 
handling the rags for disinfection. But if 
there is danger, the public health is paramount, 
and must be protected. 

A paper by Dr. Woodbury on “‘ Physic Tip- 

pling and Medicine Bibbing,’’ forcibly exhib- 
ited thefevils of the use of patent nostrums, and 
of the various sedatives and narcotics that are 
too often used with only self-prescription. 
Hon. Erastus Brooks gave one of his effective 
addresses on ‘‘ The Obligation of Government 
to Consider the Health of the People.”’ 

Dr. Hartshorne in an admirable paper dis- 
cussed the limitations and suggestions which 
we are called upon to make on the now preva. 
lent doctrine as to communicable diseases. He 
insisted that we were depending too much up. 
on laboratories, if we do not give consideration 
to the value of clinical experience and close 
observation. We are needing that collective 
investigation which collects and assorts clini- 
cal facts and regards those as collections of 
tested experiments. Such experience must 
not be pushed aside for that which by its 
manipulation often is given as stronger evi- 
dence. He reviewed with appreciative criticism 
the report of the American Public Health As- 
sociation on Disinfectants, objecting to its 
definition. We are to be impressed, not only 
by the presence of microphyles or vegetable 
micro-organisms, but to inquire what impres- 
sion is made on the system by their products. 
We are to study chemical antagonism to those 
products. Koch inclines to the view that 
these organisms may act not so much directly 
as by generatiug poisonous materials. The 
study of the ptomaines and leucomaines or 
similar strange products, is becoming a very 
interesting inquiry in its bearing on disease. 
The doctor exhibited a mechanical method of 
introducing chloride of zinc solution in small 
rivulets into closets, and its value asa security 
against sewer gas. The paper of Dr. Wood 
was as eloquent and original as it was in parts 
erratic. He advocated the buckskin jacket for 
warmth, notwithstanding Parkes, Pettenhofer 
and other good authorities advise it only in 
very windy climates. He advocated wines for 
people over seventy, and proved its need by 
saying that they bad a consciousness of its 
doing them good. This, notwithstanding he 
had but just before said that their great need 
was heat-producing food. He did not think it 
necessary to show that the habitual use of 
wine does not produce heat. We think it can 
be shown that the majority of persons who do 
not use wine before seventy, do not begin it 
afterward, and do not feel the need of it. They 
rely upon the force of additional food and 
clothing or other protections and cautions 
rather than upon alcoholic stimulants. Colone 
Waring presented the subject of drainage and 
sewerage in cities, but with no new sugges 
tions. 

The influence of heredity upon longevity 
was discussed by Dr. Chancellor, of Maryland. 
It were well if parents were more familiar with 
some of the facts presented. If it is unwise to 
cause evils to our own health, it is inglorious 
to escape ourselves and to entail the results of 
evil habits upon our innocent posterity. 

A paper on the “Artificial Feeding of Infants” 
brought to the front most of the prominent 
baby and invalid foods. Many are chiefly 
burnt or scorched flour or barley, but a few 
have great value. Those nearest approaching 
the composition of milk are generally to be 
preferred. Various other papers and topic 
were before the body for discussion—too many 
of them refreshed additions of old papers read 
before some society. One needed to have & 
habit of picking out wheat from chaff. Yet as 
atwhole the meeting was successful, and will, 
no doubt, accomplish some good. But it i, 
high time tbat some who have been long talk- 
ing about the importance of doing things 
turned more accurate attention to presenting 
the -nice details of method, and enforcing 





them by examples of successful results. 
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~~ Ohe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 6TH. 


jesus THE BREAD OF LIFE.—Joun VI, 
22—40, 


Norgs.—‘‘ There was none other boat there.” 
—That is there had been none other the previous 
night, except this which the disciples had taken. 
—- "Jesus entered not.”—They probably 
thought Jesus must have walked around the 
north end of the lake alone, and they planned 
to get across about as soon as he could go round. 
——** There came boals from Tiberias.”’—The 
next day, after the storm. ** Nigh unto the 
place.” —This shows that the miracle must have 
been wrought quite close to the shore,-——-** Got 
into the boats.”—Probably not a very great num- 
ber of them.———* From Tiberias.’’—The 
largest city; trading boats. Jcsus lived at 
Ospernaum.——* Not because ye saw signs.” 
—Not even that, but for the yet lower motive, 
beneath even the wonder of seeing miracies, that 
they might be fed. ** The meat which per- 
isheth.”—Rather food, bread.—— -‘* The meat 
which abideth.” -Which, when once taken into 
the heart, as instruciion, gives its constant im- 
pulse, and makes the life better as long as one 
lives. —-——-*‘ For him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed.”—‘* Sealed”” means owned, recognized 
as his, by means of his voice and by miracles, 
as a seal puts the owner’s mark on a writing or 
other object.— “That we may work.» 
—Christ had said: **Work for the meat 
which abideth.” So they ask, What shall we do 
that we may work the works of God?” 
** This is the work of God, that ye believe.” —They 
had expected some outward act, like fasting, or 
fighting. He telis them only to believe, 
“ What .. . sign?”—As if the miracle of 
the loaves had not been sign enougn. 
“ Our fathers ate the manna,.”—Vhey seem to 
have wanted to see just the old muracie re- 
peated, to see the bread fall down. ** Not 
Moses . . . but my Father.,—Why do ye 
harp always on Moses’s muracles? lt is the 
present working God whom you must recognize, 
who has sent me; so don’t be talking Moses all 
the time. ** The bread of God.”—No longer 
manna, but Christ’s word. “He that 
cometh to me shall not hunger.” —That is, he that 
taketh my teaching shall have strength and 
comfort therein. “Raise it up at the last 
day.”—In a sense that others would not be raised 
up ; to glory and eternal life. 

Instruction.—Thus far the multitudes did 
well. They sought Jesus. Their fault was 
that they sought him unwortbily. As then, so 
now Jesus, with his religion, is the most inter- 
esting and absorbing of all subjects. 

One may seek Jesus, and go to church, only to 
get food. Such are not only an army of hangers 
on for charity in the cities, seeking supplies of 
food and clothing, but children who go to Sun- 
day-school for the sake of the picnics, ministers 
who work for nothing but a living, professional 
men who take a pew simply to get introduced 
to practice, all who make a gain of godliness. 

Very foolish are they who seek the lower end 
of worldly gain instead of the higher end of spir- 
itual life. Both come from God, and we should 
valne them in proportion to their worth. 

The old question is, ‘‘ What must we do?” and 
the old answer is ‘‘Ouly believe.” People want 
to purchase salvation somehow by some sacrifice 
or labor. What is wanted so as to have life is 
not some great act done, but to have the heart 
right. Here is the meaning of the word “ Be- 
lieve.” Take Christ’s teachings; accept his law 
of love. 

The real, true sign of Christ’s sonship is 
found in his teachings. Miracles were a sign; 
but the character of his life and teachings is a 
better sign. Then we have that convincing 
sign of the stupendous results of his teachings 
in regenerating the world and human hearts, 
That religion which has so renovated society 
must be from God. 

Those Jews were always running back to 
Moses, as if all teaching was to end with him. 
Bat Moses had foretold a successor who would 
teach them further. Even yet, in the develop- 
ment of God’s providence we are to expect new 
light to be always breaking out of God’s Word. 
Our fathers have not taught it allto us. Thus 
the great temperance reformation is a new de- 
velopment, drawn naturally out of the princi- 
ples of the Bible. 

The absolute peace which one who believes in 
Jesus has is based on his knowledge that Christ’s 
truth is enough for him, and Christ’s salvation 
sure. Hecan never hunger. No man can pluck 
him out of Christ’s hands. 

Great apparent zeal does not necessarily im- 
Ply great religions character. How these men 
Tan around the Jake one day to follow Jesus, 
and the next sailed across to find him, and 
Made a great noise and bluster, and had, after 
all, no real faith. There are revival services 
teehee the noisiest converts are not the sound- 
est, 

If you expect to grow, you must eat. If you 
Want to grow in grace, you must feed on 
Ohrist’s truth. Read your Bible, study it, love 
it, obey it. 
































Science. 


THE name germanium has been given by Clems 
ens Winkler to a new metal discovered by him in 
@ peculiar ore of silver found in the Himmel- 
fuerst mine near Freiberg, Saxony. This ore was 
first seen and recognized as a new mineral epe- 
cies by Professor Weisbach, of the Mining Acad- 
emy, in the summer of 1835, and was called ar- 
gyrodite. It consists of silver, sulphur, mercury, 
and the new element, together with small quan- 
tities of arsenic and antimony. When this com- 
pound was subjected to chemical analysis by 
Professor Winkler there was a constant loss or 
deficiency of from six to seven per cent., which 
could not be accounted for. The ordinary 
methods of qualitative analysis failed to show 
any trace of the missing substance. After sev- 
eral weeks of tedious search Professor Witkler 
was able to announce positively the diecovery of 
tbe new element. He finds it to be similar to 
antimony, but yet quite distinct. Its detection 
and separation was very difficult. It is present 
in the argyrodite asa sulphide. Germavium 
sulphide is a sulpho-acid which is readily sol- 
uble in ammonium sulphide. With hydrochloric 
acid it forms a snow-white precipitate which is 
soluble in ammonium hydrate. Wheo either 
arsenic or antimony are present the precipitate 
is tinged more or less yellow. When germanium 
sulphide is heated in a current of air 
or in nitric acid it is oxidized, being converted 
into a white oxide which 1s not volatile at a red 
beat. This oxide is soluble in a solution of 
potash, and this alkaline solution, treated with 
sulphureted hydrogen gives the characteristic 
white precipitate. The oxide, like the sulphide, 
may be reduced by hydrogen. This element bas 
@ gray color, and moderately brilliant metallic 
luster, like arsenic. It is volatile at a bright 
red heat, but is not so volatile as antimony. 
When subljimed in glass it deposits on the sides 
of the tube, or vessel, in crystals that have the 
appearance of sublimed iodine; these crystals 
do not show any traces of fusion, and they can- 
not possibly be mistaken for antimony. Ger- 
manium also forms a chloride when it 1s heated 
in acurrent of chlorine gas. This chloride is 
white, and is more volatile than antimony 
chloride. The aqueous solution of the chloride 
gives a white precipitate with sulphureted hy- 
drogen. It is expected that the atomic weight 
of germanium will show that this element fills 
the vacancy existing between antimony and 
bismuth in the periodic system. 


....The fossil gum known as amber, found 
chiefly in the north of Europe, has never been 
positively identified as having been producei 
from any particular tree, though naturally sup- 
posed to be some ally of the coniferw. Insects 
have been found imbedded in the gum that are 
not cf a species characteristic of remote ages. 
In New Zealand a similar gum is found in a 
fossil condition identical with a softer gum still 
produced by the Dacrydium or Kauri tree,a 
plant of the Yew or Taxineous section of conif 
erm. The hardened or fossil form of the gum 
now is found in good quantity in regions where 
no tree is now found, and no trace of the tree 
having formerly existed, except the gum itself, 
This gum hunting isa profitable business, num- 
bers being employed in the search for it. A 
light iron prod about three and a half feet in 
length is used, which is pushed into the sandy 
ground. When it strikes a lumpof gum, the 
hunter digs it up. A first-class gum digger will 
earn from fifteen to twenty dollars per week, 
though now and then a lucky striker will make 
one hundred dollars. But they have to pay 
heavy premiums to the owners of tLe gum lands 
for the privilege of hunting the gum. 


Lersonalities, 


Dr. Lgopotp Von Ranke died in Berlin 
jast Sunday morning, full of years and honors, 
and after a long and painful illness most pa- 
tiently borne. He celeprated his ninety-first 
birthday in December of last year. His famous 
“The Popes of Rome,” a history that was really 
a continuation of his ‘‘ Princes and Peoples of 
Southern Europe,” appeared in 1854, but was, 
after all, only one production which gave Von 
Ranke his place as a historian and scholar of the 
tirst order. He leaves a son and two daughters, 
One of the latest, if not the latest, communica- 
tions frem his pen was his recent letter to our 
own Historical Association, read at the session 
jn Washington this spring. 








....Rear-Admiral Leroy, who went on the re- 
tired list some years ago, has been stopping at 
that well-named spot, Oid Point Comfort. A 
pretty story is told about the withdrawal from 
the service of the Rear-Admiral. It. took effect 
while he was in Nice. He gave abanquet of fare- 
well. When the feast was over he went to get 
into his gig tobe rowed ashore. But lo, the 
officers in fail uniform had taken the crew’s 
places, and with his successor at their stroke the 
old sailor was pulled to the quay amid loud 
cheers. 





...-The artistic may care to hear that among 
the startling eostumes (so far as combination 





of colors was concerned) which were noted at 
the recent Grosvenor Gallery opening day, were 
Mrs, Ozcar Wilde's, in nine shades of green, and 
Mrs. Bernard Beere’s in mineral green, black,sal- 
mon andblue. One might have asked with Ban- 
que: ‘*Whoare these . . . . so wild in their 
attire?” 


-..-Mr. William Schaus, the well-known pic- 
ture dealer, is about to retire from the business 
which he has conducted in New York for forty 
years, andenjoy a well-earned repose. Mr, 
Schaus commits his business to his nephews, 
who have really been its managers for a consid- 
erable time. 


....Martin Rinckhardt who wrote the noble 
old German hymn ‘'Praisa ye the Lord!” was 
born in May, 1586,and the anniversary of his 
birthday has just been celebrated in Germany. 


...-Ool, David B. Sickels, formerly represent- 
ative of the United States at the court of Siam, 
is lecturing in New York and its vicinity upon 
‘Siam and the Siamese.” 


----Mr. D. Willis James, director and also 
benefactor of the Uaion Theological Semimary, 
bas presented to it a very superior portrait of 
Presideat Hitchcock. 


.... Mr. Henry Watterson his gone abroud for 
further improvement of his heal h. 


L bbles, 


«-..Wby is a bald-headed man like a grey- 
hound? Because he makes a little hair go a 
great way. 











-+eeFrank Hurd is writing a novel. Some 
punster will step in pretty soon and ask what 
Frank Hurd? 


....Forty rods make one rood, but one rod 
will often make one civil, especially in the case 
of the smail boy. 


He (after surveying the company); ‘* Mixed 
lot! Hardly a gentleman in the room!” She 
(innocently); ‘* Not one—that I can see!" 


....A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, being 
asked what was the matter with his coat, re- 
plied: *‘ Insomnia; it hasn’t hada nap in ten 
years.” 


...-She: “And that scar, Major. Did you 
get it daring sn engagement?” He (absently): 
* Engagement? No; the first week of our honey- 
moon.” 


...-Creased trousers are fashionable among 
the New York swells. Now, if they will only 
put the seal of approval on baggy knees, they can 
count us in with them. 


....'fI understand our friend, Miss High- 
note, is singing with considerable in 
South America.” ‘Is,en? Glad to hear it.” 
* That she is singing?” ‘** Yes—in South Amer- 
ica.”’ 





**Love, think of me when the lilacs bloom,” 
sings Alice Stone Blackwell in the New Orleans 
Times Democrat. Alice seems to be easily sat- 
isfied. Lilacs bloom but once a year, and then 
only for a few days. 


..«.S0 witty a compliment is rarely made as 
that of Sydney Smith to his friends, Mrs. Tighe 
and Mrs. Cuffe: *‘Ah! there you are—the cuff 
that every one would be glad to wear, and the 
tie that no one would lose!” 


...-Consternation filled every breast in 
Shantytown when the left-fielder of the second 
nine shouted from the enclosure where the ball 
had been battered: ‘‘Yer’ll have ter call der 
game, fellys. Finnerty’s pig has swallowed the 
ball!” 


...‘* Don’t you know how many three times 
ten is? Now, Harry,” said the teacher, “if one 
loaf of bread cost ten cents, wouldn’t three cost 
thirty cents?” “Maybe so at your bakery; but 
we dea) with a baker that gives three for a 
quarter.” 


..--The Chicago Inter Ocean makes the fol- 
lowing announcement : ‘The cheapest luxury you 
can bay isthe Inter Ocean for tifteen cents a week, 
Our telephone number is sixty.” Indeed! We 
didn’t know that the Inter Ocean published a 
telephone number. 


....In the Peeshawur cemetery in India is the 
following amusing epitaph: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of Rev.—, miesionary, aged——, 
murdered by his chowkidar. ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’” 


...“Ullo, Jones! You in Paris?” ‘Yes; 
I’ve just run over for a holiday.” *‘ Where's 
your wife?” ‘‘Couldn’t come, poor dear. Had 
to stay at home on account of ths baby?” “Why 
your holiday will be half spoiled!” ‘* Yes. 
Mean to stay twice as long, to make up!” 


....'* What do you ask for potatoes?” in- 
quired a woman of a passing peddier. ‘‘ Two 
thousand dollars a bushel, marm.” ‘Gracious! 
But aint that a trifle high?” *‘Yessum; but 
then you eee they are peach-blows.” ‘ Are they 
truly? Give me four bushels.” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BOTTERILL, E. M. C., accepts call to Fitst 
ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 


DEPPERMAN, H. H., Rozetta, IU,, accepts call 
to Denmark, Ia. 


GOWEN, L. W., Evansville, Wis., accepts call 
to Alexandria, Neb. 


GRAVES, Henry C,, Haverhill, called to New 
Bedford, Mass. 


GRIFFITA, J. H., accepts call to Washington 
St. ch., Buffalo, N. Y 


OAKLEY, C. B., Port Jefferson, L. I., resigns; 
READER, J. J., Marblehead, Mass, resigns. 
REED, Marrazas, ord. in Paris, Ill, 





CONGREGATIONAL: 

ALGER, F. G., Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
1o Cameron, Mo. 

ATWOOD, E. F., E. Canaan, Conn., accepts 
call to Harwinion. 

BARNES, H. E., Center ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
re #1gn8, 

BISSELL, C. H., Cherokee, Ia., resigns, 

BOGGEss, J. H., Fort Atkinson, Wis., resigns. 

BOND, J.J., Lebanon, accep!s call to Second 
ch., Crown Puint and Hammondville, N. Y. 

BONNELL, W. H., ord. in Greeley, Col, 

BONNELT, L. M, Lenora, Kan., resigns. 

BOWDEN. H. M., accev's call to Putnev, Vt., 
and will supply at N. Westmorelaud, N. H. 

BYRONS, E. H., ord. in Greeley, Col. 

CAMPBELL, D.A., Pine River and Poysippi, 
Wis., res. gas. 

CHILDERS, CuHar.es, ord. in Summerfield, 
Ala, 

CORWIN, C. L., accepts call to Auburn, Cal. 

CUR'‘Is, Ezwarp D., Saugatuck, Mich., re- 
s1ga8, 

DAVIES, D. L., inst. in Carbondale, Penn. 

EVANS, W. A., Janesville, Wis., called to Cher- 
okee, La, 

HARTSHORNE, J. W., called to be acting pas- 
tor as Colebrook, Conn. 

HAVEN, T. W., Burlington, Kan., resigns. 

HERR, Horace D., Chapman, accepts call to 
McPhrrson, Kan. 

HITCHCOCK, R. C., President of Straight 
University, New Orleans, La., ord. April 
6th. 

HUTCHINS, R. G., inst. in Second ch., Ober- 
lin, O. 

MoLEOD, J., Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont., 
called to Autwerp, N. Y. 

MORROW, H. E., ord. in Wiscasset, Me. 

PENTECOST, H. O., inst. in Belleville Ave. 
ch., Newark, N. J. 

POOR, W. G., accepts call to Paola, Kan. 

ROBERTS, Epwarp, Yale Seminary, called to 
Fairview and Siloam, N. Y 

SCHOFIELD, Joun, accepts call to Seymour 
and Freedom, Wis. 

SCHUYLER, CortLanp, Rochester Seminary, 
called to West Greece, N. Y. 

SMITH, James E., Buffalo, Wyo., accepts call 
to Fort Smith, Ark. 

SMITH, L. A., Oneida, Kan., resigns. 

STEVENS, Jutms, accepts call to Republic and 
Brookline, Mo. 

TUCK, M. W., Maple City, accepts call to Wol- 
verine and Rondo, Mich. 

WADE, W. G.. De Peyster, N. ¥., goes to Ma- 
plewood, Me. 

WATERMAN, W. A., Marion, Ia., called to Kal- 
amuzoo0, Mich. 

WATSON, W. H., ord. in Valley Springs, Dak., 
May 6h. 

WHEELER, O. G., Grand Isle, Vt., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
CAMPBELL, D. G., accepts call to Concord, 
N. C. 


COMBE, Tx., New Rochelle, N. Y., resigns. 
RAUSCH, G., Toledo, removes to Williston, 0. 
SCHIMMEL, C., removes to Reading, O. 
THOMAS, J. D., Sharon, Wis., removes to Mt. 
Morris, Lil 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLER, A. T., accepts call to Grainfield, Kan, 

BANKS, L. A., Boston, removes to 3084 Wash- 
ington Street, Raxbury, Mass. 

BARTLETT, J. A., Audubon, removes to Cen- 
terville, fa. 

CASE, Groraez, Independence, Wis., removes to 
De Soto, Mo. 

COWLES, J. J., Fairhaven, removes to Adams, 
N. Y. 

COYLE, J. P., accepts call to North Adams, 
Mass. 

DE WITT, Joun, D.D., Lane Seminary, removes 
to Spring Lake, N. Y. 

DONALDSON, E. K., Columbus, removes to 
Ringoes, N. Y. 

GIBSON, W. T., Lone City, O., removes to 
Ugalalla, Neb. 

HART, W. T., accepts call to Huron, O. 

HUGHES, W. H., Amsterdam, removes te 

Schenectady, N. ¥ 

JOHNSON, Henry, Grand Haven, removes to 
Big Kapids, Mich. 

LE CLERE, Gro. F., Battle Creek, removes to 
Monticelio, La. 

LEE, Cuas., inst. in Carbondale, Penn. 

MARQUIS, R. R., Northfield, O., removes to 
Chautaugua, N 

MELDRUM, A. B, accepts call to St. John’sch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

MOORE, A. Y., Logansport, removes to Han- 
over, Ind, 

MOORE, D. R., Brookville, Ind., removes to Lo- 
gan, O. 

PURVES, Geo. T., Biltimore, Md., called to 
First cb., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





ROBERTSON, A. 1., accepts eall to Williams- 
burg, O. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 

considered oy us an equivalent to thetr pub. 

all volumes recet The interests of 

our readers wili guide usin ths 6 ection of works: 
for further nottoe. 


—— 


“PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.” 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D, 
oF LANCASTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Tne series of theological editorials which 
appeared in the Andover Review in 1885, uv. 
der the general title of Progressive Orthodozy, 
now issued in book form, fully merits the 
commendation it has received, and justi- 
fies the critical inquiries which it is chal- 
lenging. Honest, straightforward, vigor- 
ous and wholesome, this volume surveying 
the theological field from the divine-human 
personality of Christ as the fixed point of 
observation, boldly grapples with those 
Christian problems which are pressing for 
a solution that shall be more satisfying to 
the faith-consciousness of our age than 
are the deliverances of traditional the- 
ology. 

The title calls for no apology. It is hap- 
pily chosen and well sustained. The line 
must be drawn between sound teaching 
and ussound teaching on all the cardinal 
questions of Christian belief. No age, if 
faithful to the Christ, can feel less con- 
cerned for scriptural doctrine than for 
scriptural practice. Between the true and 
the false in the sphere of knowledge the line 
isto be as sharply drawn as between the 
true and the false in the sphere of the will 
and ofconduct. Christian knowledge and 
Christian character are, indeed, not com- 
monly commensurate, neither in individua} 
believers nor in the collective body of the 
Caurch; nevertheless neither the theologi-. 
cal chair, nor the pulpit, nor the press can 
safely put more emphasis on the oné than 
on the other. Perverse ethical action and 
religious error are linked by a life-bond, 

Nor does the claim to be progressive as 
well as orthodox betoken presumption. Is 
orthodoxy a pool or a living stream? Is it 
fed from a fountain, or is it the deposit 
froma stream tbat has ceased to flow? 
Progressive knowledge is an intrinsic 
elemeat of healthful orthodoxy. Orthodoxy 
without positive thought is a shell, having 
the form of godliness without its vitalizing 
power. It may be nourishing an unseen 
poisonous worm within that is eating away 
the spiritual substance of Christian truth, 
whilst the traditional formulas are seem- 
ingly held sacred as Holy Writ, but hon- 
ored only with lip-service. It is a self- 
satisfied, an unprogressive theology that is 
heterodox. One grave error of our times 
appears to be the silent assumption that 
there are no deeper depths of revealed truth 
to be explored, no traditional doctrines to 
be adjusted to the altered logical status of 
the Church and the world, no better knowl- 
edge of Christ and his kingdom to be ac- 
quired, and, therefore, no original inquiries 
to be instituted and no original thinking to 
be done. The curia of Rome enjoins an 
immolation of the reason on the altar of 
papal infallibility. Does not the same 
principle underlie the somewhat prevalent 
sentiment among evangelical churches that 
our honored forefathers possessed the requi- 
site wisdom and knowledge to translate 
the fundamental facts of Christianity into 
formulas of doctrine that must stand un- 
challenged from age to age, but that after 
them there may arise no men of God who 
have adequate knowledge and culture and 
Christian fidelity to review the theological 
traditions of Protestantism? Can the sheep 
of the great Shepherd thrive, if, retusing 
to graze upon green pastures, they lie down 
deside still waters, content to chew the cud 
of traditional authoritative teaching? 

The leading principle of Progressive Or- 
thodoxy is the idea which the faith and 
theology of the Caurch has from. the begin- 
ning and through her whole history been 
affirming, that Jesus Christ is the only Me- 
diator between God and man, and the re- 
ligion of Christ the absolute religion. This 
distinctively Christian and scriptural idea 
is developed and applied with freedom to 
the solemn questions of our time, unfet- 
tered by any dogmatic assumptions that are 
incompatible with it. For the exercise of 
such treedom on the basis of a positive 
taith the editors are entitled to the thanks 
ef the Churches. 

To raise the question whether the his- 





toric Christ is the ideal Christ is to chal- 
lenge the primordial truth of Christianity. 
What is such achallenge but a revival of 
the old contention between the Jews and 
our Lord? 

Those who may take issue with Pro, 
gressive Orthodoxy on the ground that 
the book makes the historic Christ to be the 
only Christ, the necessity for all men of all 
ages, the only way of salvation, the one 
Mediator absolutely between God and every 
man, are not criticising a new theory of 
doubtful speculation, but are joining issue 
with a fundamental principle—a principle 
that draws the broad line between the 
Christian religion and all pagan philoso- 
phies, all ethnic religions, and the entire 
range of modern rationalistic unbelief. If 
the Jesus Christ of our gospels be not the 
ideal Christ, it follows that the ideal Christ 
is an unreality. When probed, the notion 
of an ideal in distinction from the historic 
Christ resolves itself into a fancy, or into 
the paraphrase of a so-called scientific or 
philosophical doctrine concerning the 
Deity. 

Other leading positions of the book are 
eorollaries from this central truth. Whether 
at all points they are logicaly developed, 
is an important question, but one of subor- 
dinate significance. That Christ is abso- 
lutely the necessity for all men, and that 
the eternal condition of every man for 
weal or woe turns on his personal relation 
to the Christ of the gospels, or that every 
man will stand or fall according as he 
accepts or rejects the incarnate Son, can- 
not be gainsaid without, by implication, 
challenging the central fact of Christianity. 

When, however, the authors infer that 
to all men of all ages, among the dead and 
the living, the historic Christ is or will be 
revealed, either before natural death or 
after it, it may be conceded that they 
enter the sphere of speculation. For, 
excepting I Peter iii, 19, and iv, 6, the 
New Testament deals rather with intima- 
tions on this subject than explicit teaching ; 
though I Peter iv, 6, it must be admitted, 
affirms the preachiag of the Gospel to the 
dead with such directness that the force of 
the Apostle’s words cannot be set aside 
without violence to the context. Though 
a speculation, it is consistent with the 
genius of Christianity. Besides, it has 
much to support it by way of logical 
reasoning from valid premises. 

Many may decline to follow; they may 
decline without a compromise of Christian 
faith. Indoing this, however, they will 
have to admit the premise on which the 
speculation rests, and fall back in sustain- 
ing their denial on an illogical affirmation 
that the necessity of faith in Jesus Christ is 
universal and unconditiona), whose merely 
speculative and non-scriptural basis betrays 
an alarmivug sympathy with the naturalism 
of our times. 


The eschatology of the book conserves 
all the positive doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity. Sympathizing with much of 
the progressive theological thought of our 
age, it breaks with arbitrary foreordina- 
tion, with a limited atonement, and with 
other doctrines that follow logieally from 
these principles. But the Second Coming, 
the General Judgment, the Resurrection of 
the righteous and of the wicked—the one 
unto life eternal,and the other to everlasting 
punishmept—stand untouched; rather each 
is vindicated. 

Regarding the salvability of infants dying 
in infancy and of the heathen who die 
without a knowledge of the Gospel, the 
principal departure from evangelical tradi- 
tion is, that Progressive Orthodoxy enlarges 
the hope of Calvinism. 

On the question concerning the salvation 
of some heathen, Calvinism has pronounced 
opinions. The following propositions, in 
their bearing on eschatology, merit consid- 
eration. 

1. The non-elect ‘‘ never truly come to 
Christ, and therefore. cannot be’ saved; 
much less can men, not professing the 
Christian religion, be saved in any other 
way whatsoever, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light 
of Nature and the law of that religion they 
do profess; and to assert and maintain 
that they may, is very pernicious, and to 
be detested.” (Confession of Faith, x, 4. 

No heathen can be saved unless he truly 
comes to Christ. 


2. According to the Synod of Dort, ‘it 
was the will of God that Christ, by the 
blood of the Cross, should effectually re- 
deem out of every people, tribe, nation, 
and language all those, and those only, who 
were from eternity chosen to salvation, and 
given to him by the Father.” (ii, 8.) 

It is assumed that the elect are not con- 
fined to Christian countries, but are chosen 
from all tribes and nations of the pagan 
world. 

3. ‘*The grace of faith, whereby the elect 
are enabled to believe to the saving of their 
souls, is the work of the Spirit of Christ in 
their hearts, and is ordinarily wrouglt by 
the ministry of the Word.”—(Conf. xiv, 1.) 

The ministry of the Word is the ordinary, 
not the exclusive, way by which saving 
faith is wrought. God in his sovereign 
wisdom may choose other methods. 

4. ‘*Elect infants, dying in infancy, are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through 
the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and how he pleaseth. So also are all other 
elect persons, who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word.”—(Conf. x, 3.) 

Elect idiots or elect heathens among 
every people, tribe, nation, and language, 
who have never heard the Gospel, are saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who works 
saving faith in their hearts, when and how 
he pleaseth. 

Taking these propositions in their logical 
connection they plainly teach that elect 
heathen, dying in ignorance of the Gospel 
and under the curse of sin, are saved 
through the work of the Spirit by faith in 
Christ. As there is no way of salvation 
but by the knowledge of Christ and faith 
in him; and as there can be no saving faith 
in Christ but through the illumining work 
of the Spirit, the unavoidable inference is 
that to the elect heathen there is a manifes- 
tation of Christ in the instant of natural 
death or must be afterward. Whether the 
one or the other is immaterial. By the 
supposition of Calvinism, there can be in 
these instances no outward call of the elect 
during natural life by the ministry of the 
Word. The manifestation of Christ and 
the saving work of faith is brought to pass 
when natural life is ended, and by means 
other than the ordinary ministry of . the 
Word; for the Spirit may work when and 
how he pleases, in the moment of depar- 
ture or in the moment following. 

This opinion that elect infants and elect 
adults among the heathen may be saved, 
though they do not have a knowledge of 
the Gospel during their natural life, is a 
speculation. It is a logical inference from 
the theory of unconditional foreordination. 
But there is no direct teaching of the New 
Testament to support it, none as pertinent 
as I Peter iv, 6, in support of the broader 
view. 

On this solemn question, Progressive 
Orthodoxy and Calvinism both haye to 
speculate. Neither cherishes any hope for 
the heathen, but through the Holy Ghost 
working faith in the Christ of the Gospel 
inthe hearts of men. But Progressive 
Orthodoxy affirms the hope of a manifesta- 
tion to men universally, after this life, if 
not before, whilst Calvinism shuts itself up 
to the same doctrine, but limits future 
illumination by the Spirit to the elect. In 
principle, what is the difference? Whether 
after this life there be a revelation to all who 
die amid the darkness of heathenism, or 
such revelation is made only to some is a 
question of numbers. The main idea that 
saving grace is not confined within the 
narrow limits of man’s earthly history, but 
that some who have neither rejected nor 
known Christ on earth may, after this life, 
somehow experience the redemptive virtue 
of the Gospel through faith in Christ, is 
common to Calvinism and the ‘‘ New 
Theology.” Hence, the contention resolves 
itself inte an issue of very little dogmatic 
|. Significance; it is simply whether the future 
discovery of Christ’s love will be made to 
some or toall. If it be orthodox to hold 
that some depraved and unregenerate idola- 
ters, living aod dying under the curse of 
sin, may, after this life, become through 
faith partakers of the benefits of the great 
redemption, is it heterodox to believe that 
some may include many? 

Let earnest discussion continue. Grave 
questions are at issue. But they do not 





concern so much the extent of the mani- 





festation of Christ during the age interven. 
ing between the article of death and the 
final consummation, as they do the great 
ideas concerning God as love, the incarng. 
tion of God in the person of His Son, the 
nature of human personality, and the 
psychological necessity of faith in the 
Mediator in order to justification before 
God. The negative inquiry whether ulti. 
mately a larger or smaller number will be 
lost is a diversion that will not yield satis. 
fying results. Sin and death, the con- 
demnation of sinners, guilt and misery 
here and hereafter, belong to the kingdom 
of darkness, and prevail independently 
of Messianic revelation. Christianity js 
throughout positive; a revelation and a 
communion of love, coming to all classes 
of transgressors with blessings of infinite 
value, shedding heavenly light, announc- 
ing pardon, and winning men to faith and 
righteousness and life eternal. 

Is the Christian religion no more than 
the best one of ten great religions? Or is 
it, exclusively, the saving religicn? Is 
Jesus Christ the greatest among the teach- 
ers of the world, or is he the founder of a 
kingdom commensurate with the aspira 
tions and the needs of our race? Is he the 
brightest light, or the only true light? 
Is Christianity merely a richer blessing than 
world-religions, or is it the unconditional 
necessity for all men of all ages? Is faith 
in the historic Christ one of many ways, or 
is faith in him the only way of the recon. 
ciliation of men with God? 

As between Christianity and the unchris. 
tian currents of thought of our age, 
whether agnostic or materialistic, scientific 
or religious, Progressive Orthodoxy joins 
the decisive issue by affirming the absolute 
necessity of the historic Christ for every 
member of the human race. This is the 
pivot. Is the position of Andover scrip- 
tural and Christian, or is it not? On this 
cardinal question the theology of our times 
is in need of a thoroughgoing discussion, a 
discussion conducted in the charity that 
thinketh no evil. 








A NEW EDITION OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE APOSTLES. 


For nearly a year the public have been expect- 
ing an edition of The Teaching of the Apostles 
from Dr. Charles Taylor, master of St. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge, whose learned and excel- 
lent work on the Jewish Pirge Aboth did such 
good service some six and seven years ago. The 
work on The Teaching has just appeared, 
and proves to be two lectures *“‘on ar ancient 
Church manus! discovered at Constantinople,” 
given at the Royal Institution of Great britaiu, 
on May 29th and June 6th, 1885, and to be prin- 
cipally confined to illustrating it from the Tal- 
mud. The Greek text is not given; butan Eng- 
lish translation with foot-notes is given at the 
end of the lectures. Naturally, it leaves much 
unsaid that is ry to the completer treatises, 
though the author frequently shows his indebted- 
ness to the works of others, which have now 
become common property. In its original mat- 
ter, and as a whole, it isa book of great power 
and learning, and almost unique; since no one 
except Sabatier has followed a track that can be 
called at all similar, and Sabatier’s work is very 
different from this. Inthe preface, Dr. Taylor 
calls attention to the fact that Archbishop 
Ussher (1644) divined that The Teaching could 
not be (as it was generally thought before the 
discovery of the treatise) identical with the 
Apostolical Constitutions, but a much shorter 
document; also that Grabe (1698) recites and 
commends the Archbishop’s argument, and 
assigns The Teaching to the closing years of 
the first century, or the very commencement of 
the second. After a brief description of the 
manuscript and account of its discoverer, the 
lectures proceed in the form of a running 








commentary and exposition, following 
always the Jewish line, and _ bringing 
together a collection of matters not 


singly remarkable, but exceedingly strong 
in their cumulative force. The argument alone 
seems sufficient to show the Jewish origin, the 
early period, and the Palestinian place of com 
position ; but when put with the argument from 
other considerations, to be found in other 
treatises, the whole is overwhelming. Add to 
this the fact that the supposition of an Egyp- 
tian origin depends mainly upon the supposi- 
tion that The Teaching is subsequent to the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the matter may be 
deemed concluded. To detail an argument 
which consists of details is impossible; but 
while showing that The Teaching has descended 
from an earlier Jewish manual, the author 
shows particulariy that The Teaching is older 
than the Shepherd of Hermas, and then agait 
that it is older than Barnabas; and still more, 
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that it was, in all probability, known to and 
used by Justin Martyr and Ignatius. In other 
words, he shows by extraneous and particular 
proofs what others have shown by rather gen- 
eral arguments. All of it is done with a most 
careful and circumspect conduct toward the 
Talmud, and full consciousness of what it does 
teach and wherein it is beset with uncertainty. 
A single paragraph, here and there, as that 
concerning the “‘ Amen” or that concerning the 
‘* Maranatha,” might seem strained if considered 
by itself, but in its setting is very luminous and 
forcible. The work forms a strong con‘rast 
with certain compilitions on The Teaching that 
have striven to be encyclopedic and final. 
Among the knotty points worth mentioning is 
that about the ‘‘sweat,” at the end of Chapter 
II. The author renders, “Let thine alms 
sweat into thine hauds, till thou know to 
whom to give.” This is ailustrated at 
some length, ‘‘sweat” being interpreted as 
labor; and the eubstance of the interpretation 
being that one should keep on toiling aud earn- 
ing till he knows to whom to give. The author 
cites an illustration from Aristophanes’s ‘‘Eccle- 
siazuse”’: ** For I will not thus foolishly cast away 
my sweat and savings . . . till I know how 
the whole matter stands.” The author declares 
that immerzion was the primitive form of bap- 
tism (first of Jewish proseiytes, then of Chris. 
tians), and admits that meaning in The Teaching, 
except where the pouring is mentioned, Infant 
baptism the author maintains, and clsims it as 
retained from the Jewish baptism of the infant 
proselytes, citing also Lightfoot’s commenda- 
tory expression respecting that retention. The 
“*cosmic mystery,’’ as the author phrases it in 
the lectures, though in the transi«tion he ren- 
ders “for an earthly sign of a mystery of the 
Cburch,” the autbor explains according to the 
instinct of most of the previous sensible trans!e. 
tors, though more particularly and lengthily ; 
considéri ng that the reference is to the prophets 
doing unusual things for signs and tckens, 
and illustrating the teachings of divine truth by 
symbols. ‘A cosmic mystery,” says the author, 
** is an idea depicted in the world of sense by 
emblematic actions or matezial object?, The 
saying thus interpreted sanctions the legitimate 
use of art in religious teaching.” The outspread- 
ing in the sky, the first of the three signs of the 
truth, toward the cloze, is rendered: * The sign 
of the cross spread out in beaven” ; a rendering 
which, with the author’s argument, and espe 
cially with the citations in J. Rendel Harris's 
‘The Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibyl- 
line Books,” must be considered as having the 
balance of argument in its favor. Other mat- 
ters in the translation and notes deserve specia} 
comment for their nictty and ripeness ; but the 
matters which popular interes: generally seizes 
upon in the well-known kno's are of far less im- 
portance than the main drift of the work, which 
cannot be bricfly summarized. (8vo. pp. viii, 
136, Cambridge, England: Dighton, Bell & 
Co, ; London: Geo, Bell & Sous.) 

Tue Rev. J. W. Bonham, the active and 
efticient missioner in connection with the Paro- 
chial Missions of the Episcopal Church has pub- 

shed a miscellaneous volume of sketches, re- 
views and accounts of work, which draws its in- 
terest from its connection with the work to 
which his life is devoted. The volume to which 
we refer is: The Church Revived. A Sketch of 
Parochial Missions in England, Canada and the 
United States; also Incidents of Travel at Home 
and Abroad, by the Rev. J. W. Bonham. 
(Thomas H. Whittaker.) It opens with a 
glimpse of early English Churco history, and 
passes on rapidly to the apathy in which Wesley 
ound giving the sketches of the Wesleyan history 
and the dawn of the present awakening in the 
English Church, from which it glides into some 
chapters of personal history, showing how the 
author made his way out of the Close Cummu- 
nion Baptist Church into the Episcopal minis- 
try, and finally into the mission work to which 
he is devoted. The volume goes at length into 
the rise of parochial missions in this country 
and in England, and that of the very important 
and influential Advent Mission held in this 
city at the end of last year. Mr. Bonham’s 
great activity has carried him over an 
immense field and into work of many kinds 
done at different places and times, This volume 
preserves a considerable amount of the personal 
record of his muitifarious activities inter- 
spersed with incidents of travel at home and 
abroad, somewhat after the discursive manner 
of adiary. Its chief value lies in what it per- 
petuates of the spirit, principle, and method of 
the great work of the Advent and Pre-Lent mis- 
sions, both of which have given a decided push 
forward to vital Christianity, especially in the 
communion of the Episcopal Church, and to en- 
larged catholic co-operation everywhere. The 
hand of the skilled book-maker is conspicuously 
absent from the making up of the volume, 
which is put together in such an inexperienced 
manner that nothing but the supreme interest 
of the subject and the author’s direct and 
original connection with the work pulls it 
through, 


»-».On the assumption that every man who is 





getting ahead in the world takes Sidney Smith 
for his counsel or rather than Shakespeare, and 
bas a “balance in the bank,” when the other 
would have him *‘*put moncy in his purse,” one 
of the first subjects to invite his attention, and 
one of the last to drop out of importance for 
him is banks and banking. Itisin no sense a 
side view of this subject that comes up in Mr. 
George Rae’s Country Banker: His Clients, 
Cares and Work, but a practical and sound 
view of the whole subject in all its aspects as 
acquired in an experience prolonged through 
forty years, Nor is this treatise composed ex- 
clusively from the banker’s point of view and 
for bankers, Bankers are generally trained in 
the business whose affairs supply their schooling 
and relieve them from the need of elementary 
manuals of this nature. But the outside public 
who only know the bank asa financial conve- 
nience have no such training to rely on; and to 
them Mr. Rae’s book will prove a mine of wis- 
dom and light. It somes from a good source, 
as the author understands himself and his sub- 
ject, and the system he was trained under is 
the soundest in the world. Mr. Brayton Ives, a 
well-knowa and successful banker and broker 
of this city, introduces the work to the Ameri. 
can public in a commendatory preface. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


.. The growth of the business of poultry- 
culture in this country, and the profits secured 
by the knowing ones, have been 80 great as to 
simulate the production of good manuals to 
the point where it is difficult to decide between 
them. A good and convenient manual has just 
been issucd by the enterprising agricultural 
publishers, the Orange Judd Co., Profits, in 
Poultry, Useful and Ornamental Breeds and 
Their Profitable Management, The merits of 
this hand-bcok are that it is bref and compre- 
hensive, covering vll the points that are likely 
to arise with practical directions. The volume 
contains separate chapters devoted to the spe- 
cial points that require attention in the raising 
of turkeys, ducks, geese, and ornamental poul- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue author of the clever novel ‘ White 
Feathers,” G. I, Cervus—whose name we have 
tuspected to be Stagg—has in press a story of 
West Point life entitled ‘* Cut.” 





..-A new monthly, The Cosmopolitan, comes 
from Rochester, N. Y., in which city there is no 
small literary appreciativeness. A story by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford is a feature of the 
May number. 


..Winelow L. Knowles, of Boston, has in 
active preparation the fourth and fifth volume 
of James Schouler’s ‘History of The United 
States Under the Constitution.” The third vol- 
ume has just appeared. 


-.Mrs. Helen Hays, who bas written many 
stories for Harper's Young People, and who 
has published six or seven books for children, 
makes her debut this month as a novelist in a 
story entitled ‘* Aspirations.” It will be issued 
on the 29th by Thomas Whittaker. 


--The Rey. Amos §. Cheseborough has 
brought out a little volume through the Congre- 
gational 8. S. and Publishing Society, The 
Culture of Child Piety.” The bcok, not argu- 
mentative or hortatory merely, contains practi- 
cal hints for the successful carrying out of ideas 
which are the result of years of experience, 


. Lady Dilke’s book of mortuary and fantas- 
tic stories comes from its London publisher in 
& particularly appropriate dress. Itis printed 
in black-letter, bound in a kind of semi-mourn- 
ing, and has funereal head or tail-pieces, and 
a firfal dainty device of Death on a pale horse, 
with companion skeletens. 


..Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper’s autobiog- 
raphy bas come forth from a British firm. The 
chronicler of much proverbial palaver is of 
Tburingian stock. He studied for the Bar and 
the Church before he decided that his calling 
was philosophic, notto say poetical; and widely 
sold as was his famous work, he reaped little 
money trom it. 


..Collectors of Charles Lamb’s work will be 
glad to have the full title of his ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” as given in the third copy of the little 
poem, lately discovered. The title-page of that 
bought by this paper and of another tbat subse- 
quently came to light were both wanting. ‘The 
page runs: 

“* Beauty and the Beast; or, the Enchanted 
Rose. A Poetical Version of an Ancient Tale, iljus- 
trated with a series of engravings, and Beauty’s 
Song at her Spinning-Wheel, set to Music by Mr. 
Whittaker. Second Edition. London: William 
Jackson & Co., at the Juvenile Library, 195 (St 
Clement’s), Strand 1825,” 


...-1t is not true that Mesers. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. did not suspect that the name 
‘*Charles Egbert Craddock” was an assumed 
name, during their correspondence with Miss 
Murfree. Mr. Aldrich and the publishers knew 
that ‘‘Craddock” was an assumed name; but 
they never doubted that M. N, Murfree-—thus 





she signed her letters+wasa man. The nom 
de plume, her style of writing and chirography 
a)l contributed to this impression. The name 
was assumed for a cloak in case of failure, and 
only accident led to its choice. 


.. Mr. Brayton Ives has been making a cata- 
logue of his very valuable library. Mr. Ives has 
atout six thousand volumes altogether; and 
many are the treasures to be picked out upon 
his shelves. It will be recollected that he has 
a superb copy of the Bible of Gutenberg’s print- 
ing—of which the Lenox Library copy is the only 
duplicate in this country. In first editions, too, 
Mr. Ives is rich—such as those of the Iliad, Plato, 
Cornelius Nepos, Horace’s Odes and St. Augus- 
tine’s “ De Civilate Dei.” At euch sales as the 
Sunderland, Beckford and Hamilton, he has 
been a careful purchaser. 


.. Among the Hessian officers dtiring the 
Burgoyne campaign was one Captain Pausch, of 
the Hanau Artillery. Like many of his com- 
patriots, while here he kepta journal of mili- 
tary experiences. The manuscript was lately 
found by Mr. E. J. Lowell in the State Library 
at Cassel, and be has written an introduction 
for atranslation and annotation made by Mr. 
Wiliam L. Stone. The journal presents a new 
view of the Hessians as sufferers at the hands og 
their English comrades, The book will appear 
as No. XIV. of Munsell’s Historical Series, if 
enough subscribers can be obtained to justify 
its publication in that form. 


....-Anna Katherine Green (Mrs. Rohlfs), au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” has written a 
full reply and defense of the charges of plagia- 
rism wade against her lately in the Literary 
World. In conclusion she says: 


“The book from which I am accused of borrowing 
ideas is and has always been so totally unknown to 
me that I did not even know that such a story ex- 
isted till my attention was drawn to it some five days 
ago by the sight of the articie in the journal before 
mentioned. Upon reflection, the last-mentioned 
fact seems to me so unanswerable an argument 
against the truth of the accusation which has been 
made that I sha/l venture not to give the dates which 
the author so logically demands, but sign myself 
without further statement or plea.” 
ee 
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Guy Manvering, By Walter Scott. Edited, with 
Notes for Schools. With.a Historical Totro- 
duction by Charlotte ven 
516. The same. 

May. Reed by Oscar Fay Adams, werd, Pp. 

XXV, Boston. D. 0% 

How Ther Learned scnmenin $y Chrtatina 

Goodwin. 7x44, pp. 4%. ‘Lhesame........... 075 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations ‘of the 
Fathers down to AD 34. The Rev. Alex- 
anaes Roberts, D.D., and games Depaldson, 

LL Editors, Vol. VI. 1x6, pp. vii, 
572. Psuitalo: Phe Christian Literature Co. 8 00 

English Brass Their Authors and History 
by 8 muei Willoughby Duffield, autbpor af 

Latin Hymn Writers and their 
Hymns,” ote. Bigxo%, pp. vis, ge New York 
aud London: Funk & Wagna!! 

Review of the New York Musical Season, 1885 — 
166. By H.E. Krehbiel. 9 Pp. xxi, 233, 
New York & London: Noveli to. wer & Co.. 

Barnes’ Complete Geosrs: By James Mon- 
teith, author oe Fpaviies, Atl 

ey 4x9%, BP. Tee. New York an 


Txt, pp. ix, 





First Annual Report * of >-ep ceemenamenie of 
Labor, March, 1886. 9x5 +, pp. 485. Washing. 
ton: Government Printing Office........ deneee 

Socialism and Christianity. By A.J. F. Beh- 
rends.p! 5 aod of Central oe 

ure rook . 7 p. =. oe 
New York: Baxer & Ta ‘aylo xxb, P 


Marion's Zum, A Se 


bp. vii, 446. Philadelphia: J. B. 6 ited - 
nabook of ‘English History. Based on the 
. Han cf the late M. J. G est. y Francis 
M., author ee ms Hanabvoxs 


xy, 614, yo Lees Now ork: 
Charles T. Dillingham...,.......-s.segeecseeees 120 





Pow. a? William Yopem Fs", x44, PD» 
New York: E. na a 


Bo.” ecqgcoes 
Harriet; the Moses of her People. By Sarah H. 
Bradford. 6x6 14, pp. Tai. ew York: 


rge wood &' So 
The Trials and a ifixion a Christ, *“By's A. +A 
Journeys and Deeds 


) ant os ; Oe g 
e 3oxd34, 0 GU. n noatl: 
peantard Am wed af Ge.” ws eas 
The Wisdom of God, at ‘Other “Sermons. 'B 

fhe Bev, Aurelian’ H. Post. 


Roc : C. Ven 
The Fz Alleluia *'A Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes F the Church School,and the Mid- 
Week Mee eeting. Prepared by. M. weomey 
Stryker anc Hubert P, Main gt 
New York and Chicago: Biclow + hewey 0 60 
Manual Training in Education. By James Vila 
goes gxt<. pp. xi, 8&8. Chicago: parece 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


American Etchers. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 














Reprinted, by permission, from the 
Century Magazine, with the 16 orig- 
inal illustrations. New matter now 
added by the author brings the review 
An account of Mer- 
yon and his work by Frederick Kep- 


pel is appended. 


down to date. 


Large octavo, 31 pages, price 20 
cents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CoO. 
23 Hast 16th Street (Union Square), 
New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY, 


A Novel, by ArTHuR SuERpurNE Hanpy, 
autbor of ‘‘But Yet a Woman.” 1.25. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
OF CHRIST. 
By F. W. Gunsavcus. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


A fresh and engaging book on a theme which 
appeals strongly to the religious imagination of man- 
kind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent, and can+ 
not fail to interest those whom its subject attracts, 


OLD SALEM. 


By ELeanor Putyam. $1.00. 


Five essays written from a familiar knowledge of 
what is unique and curiously engaging in Salem 
usages and traditions, andina singularly charming 
style. 


IN PRIMROSE TIME. 


A New Irish Garland. By Saran M. B, 
Pratt, author of **A Voyage to the Fortu- 
nate Isles,’ etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By Horace E, Scuppen. In Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. 





*," For sale by ail booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid,on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St. New York. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN 
WAY, 


With introduction by James FREEMAN CLARKE, $1,00 


A remarkable and vivid study af immorality. 


“Singularly interesting.”—Church Press. 
Startling in the extreme.” —Boston Gazette. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION, 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., $1.50. 
An invaluable companion to “ Sely-Cniture.” 


* Would ennoble our daily lives."—Morn am J Star, 
“ Every sentence throbs with life,’—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


LIFE OF LONGFELLOW, 


Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 vols., 19 
mo, with five new steel-engraved portraits and 
many weod eng:avings. In cloth, $6.00; in half: 
calf or balf-morocco, $11.00. 

The yair home-lise of the greatest American poet. ‘ 


“ Rare and monumental books.’’"—8oston Traveller. 
‘Most fascinating, victuresque, poetic. ""—Hecord 


INDIAN SUMMER, 


By W. D. HowE.1s, author of “ Silas Lapham.” $1.50 
Loveandlifein picturesque old Florence, 
“Inexhaustable charm.”"—Pall Mal Gazette. 

“ Exquisite Italian atmosphere."—Saturday Review, 








*,*Sold by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on receipt as 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


THE FARM GUIDE, 


' New York’s popular 
Apace with modern ideas. 





ts. “How to Pro: 


m 
cts. The Farm Guide P Ripeine Knuite7 = 
a if 00. THE FARM GUIDE, 23 Park 





BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


Ad’t'ing Ageat, 41 
» Pettengill & Cos, April, 1886 1886, 





BaTEs,Newspa: 
N. a bought out 8. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Companion Work to Adam Swmith’s 
** Wealth of Nations.” 


THE 
Wealth of Households. 


By J. T. DANSON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
OXFORD: CLARENDON PRESS. 
NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & CO, 

The substances of this work was first put to 
gether by way of using the experience of a man 
of business in the education of his children. . . 
Being out of print, it is now entirely rewritten as 
a Text-book, and with especial reference to some 
of the economic questions of the day. 

Among the subjects treated are: Exchange- 
able Value—Sources of Income—Wages—Profit 
—Rent—Interest—Commerce — Capital—Credit 
—Money—Competition—Taxation — Pauperism 
—Foreign Commerce—Property in DLand— 
Socialism, Communism and Nibilism. 


History of Astronomy 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
BY A. M. CLEREE, 


Post 8vo, cloth, $4.—Contents: Astronomy 
During the First Half of Nineteenth Century.— 
Recent Progress of Astronomy. 


“The authoress has modestly described her 
‘History of Astronomy’ as a popular work. We 
certainly hope the book will be as popular asit 
deserves, and that it will be widely and exten- 
sively read. We think, however, that few men 
of science who use this book will think that it 
ought to be classed as a popular work in the or- 
diuary acceptation. It might be more correctly 
described as a masterly exposition of the results 
of modern astrunomy in those departments now 
usually characterized as physical. The work has 
been most skillfully and faithfully executed,and 
we heartily recommend it to every one who is in- 
terested in the noblest of the sciences.” — Nature, 
Cheap Editions of “Mr. Isaacs” 

“Dr. Claudius.” 


MACMILLAN’S 
Summer Reading Series 


Now Publishing in Weekly Volumes. 
Price, Fifty Cents Each. Paper 
Cover. 

MR. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawford. Ready 
May 22d. 

DR. CLAUDIUS, By F. Marion Crawford. May 
29:h. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. June 5th. 

SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. Archi- 
bald Forbes. June 12th. 

JOHNINGLESANT. J. H. Shortbouse. 
19th. 

WESTWARD HO! 


and 


June 


Charles Kingsley. June 


26th. 
A LILY AMONG THORNS. July 3d. 
UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. C. M. Yonge, 
Jaly 10th. 


CHOICE OF BOOKS, AND OTHER LITERARY 
PIECES. Frederick Harrison. Ready. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Charles Kingsley. July 

24th. 
A NEW NOVEL, By Mrs. Oliphant. July 31st. 
MY FRIEND JIM. W. E. Norris. August 7th. 


MACMILLAN & GO, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS. D.D. 


7 12me, Cloth, $1.50. 
If this yepring gives oe 3 more yimel 
ful book l) be surprised.” on 
the Bartjon 7 heologicai Semin 
Sent postpaid on receipt br (price by 


BAKER & TAYLOR, Publishers, 


No.9 Bond Street, New York. 
ALP HONSE AOE a ARTARIN SUR 


Illustrated edition. 12mo, $1.00, at Joh Del 
French Bookseller, 23 Union ae New Yors. Ask 
for new cstalogue just ready. 


BABPES'S PERIUDICALS. 
HARP PERS WADAE ZINE, 


HARP ALAR 
Nee bat aoa TnL OUUn wu bi sei 
on recetpt of N Cente. oo mati 


HARPER & BROTHERS. FRAWKLIN SQUARE, W.Y 





or use- 
iddieaf 











INTERESTING BOOKS! 


Glimpses of Three 
Coasts. 


By Heven Jacnson. These are“ Bits of Travel” in 
California and Uregon, Scotland and England, and 
Norway, Denmark and Germany, partly new and 
partly reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly and 
Century Magazine. One volume, 12mo, cloth. 

Uniform with “Ramona” aod “A Century of Dis- 
honor.” Price, 81.50. 

“Mrs. Helen Jackson was an enthasiastic traveler. 
She had health, energy, a light heart and overflowing 
sympathy. She saw the best side of everything and 
of almost everybody, and she thoroughly enjoyed de- 
scribing all the beauty that she saw, and the people 
whom she found interesting. She put her own life 
into places and people, she saw what cooler and 
calmer travelers would never find, and it is that 
quality which makes her records of travel so attrac- 
tive, so fresh, so vivid.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Madame Roland, 


By MaraiLpEe Buiyp, author of “The Life of George 
Eliot." The twelfth volume in the “ Famous 
Women Series." iémo, cloth, price $1.00. 


“Of the twelve women whose biographies have been 
printed in the Famous Women Series, Mme. Roland 
isthe most interesting, the most beautiful, the most 
picturesque, and the only one who was a martyr toa 
greatidea. Her life was noble, brilliant, exciting, 
anditended in the deepest tragedy. With all her 
genius, her greatness, her fascination, her political 
and social prominence, her place of leadership in 
the French Revolution, she had a singular simplicity 
of character and of aim, She did her duty, not gfudg- 
ingly, but generously and gladly, whether the duty 
was to her unworthy fatber, to her husband, to her 
friends, or to her country."—Boston Daily Advertiser 


Sold everywhere. Marled, postpaid, by the pub- 





lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS: 
EVOLUTION BOUNDED BY THEOLOGY. By W. 
D. LE SUEUR, & A. 
AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF MEXICo. III. By Hon, 
Davip A. WELLS. 
WHat i may ANIMALS BE TAUGHT? By mo. J. 
PRIMITIVE E CLOCKS. By Freperic G, MaTueEr. 


(Lllustr 


75 FAC rons OF seennee Bi VOLUSION. (Con- 
RT SP: 


uded.) By HER 
ETHNOLOGY ‘OF THE BLACKFOOT TRIBES. By 


HoRatTio 


a - 
RAFINESQU Protemor Davip STARR JORDAN. 
coUD kit iy ine f ‘ 


NSCIOUSLY,. By Professor W. 
PREYER. Gite ustra! mse) 
THs "MILLEN NIUM OF MADNESS. By Fetrx L. 


p, M D. 
THe PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC FIREPLACE 
CONSTR athe § By T. Parpern TEAvs,F. R. 


Cc, 8. (Iilustra 

SCRAICHING IN’ Th a ANtwaL KINGDOM. By 

Professor 8. Loc 

bie © POISONS tN *SPOILING FOOD. By Juuius 
—. 

EEL THEIR YOUNG 

gRETOR OF GEORGE ENGLEMANN, 


Portrait.) 
DITOR’S FABLE: Labor Troubles. 
TTTERARY NOTICES.-POPULA& MISCELLANY. 





(With 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; $5.00 
per Annum.; 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK. 
A book of 100 pages. The 
PAPER best book for an advertiser 
J ——., = he experi- 
Ngee os Tet in  eetaneenn 
4 8 x news erg 
RTI Si ites of the oon : t 
cdvestites. Theadver- 





= issued. Bet pos 


ER Aes ett 
Bounty, 10 Spruce St. asoer House Square),N 


Religigus Journals and 
Journali 





rominent lith rT nic establishmen t of New 
¥oH has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 

Representative igious ournals and Jo iste 
of America.” It 


a most excellent likeness of 

each of the foll ne r well-know. wn editors. 

H, CLAY FACMSTLL. D.D., of The Sunday-school 
Times, P Ce 

HENRY Ls ERY D.D., of The oe 


8. J. BARROW 


8 Christian 
8. TRENDS ee cs phim of The New Poe. 


iy! York. 
OEE sh ere ain 
G, MONTFORT, D.D., of The The Herat and 


Ginein 
AO “EERITT, D.D., of The or wncgpaena 
Cincinnati. 


HE 
Ww 
J.G 
ISA. 


80 8 well-executed fac ai 
SF make i = Al the 

kind ever produc 4 a by 
“Trise, Sacre, by twenty n'a nt 


tnches) will be sent, — reraid it 

aD. ares, ange coon 

$n one recei it isnot tai eer De} 
anded 

TBE INDEPENDENT, 


sarge. and the money will 
?. ©. Bex 2787. New Vork. 





A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
The Most Thrilling and Fascinating Book of the Century. 


SHELDON?S 4°780nzzp rRaNsLaTION 


OF THE GREAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, Salammbdo. 


“ The masterpiece of Flaubert.”—The Times. 


“No novel ever as ole be bed d‘each anivereal a and m Price Bt 
and ali 8. ce, $1.50. 
SAXON & ‘CO. Tribun Y 


ch sudden effect.”—Standard. London, 


e Building, ork. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE eegghene 


Being Plain Talk on E pecially for 
Use in Bu-iness, in Po and in Women's 
Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowxenr. Pp. vi, 280. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Ap unusually excellent book, which should have 
the widest poseible circulation, being by ail odds the 
best primer in political economy of which our litera- 
ture can boast.— Beacon, Boston. 

A clear and concise manual, writter 
mendable fairness.—N. ¥. Sun. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CuaB_es NorpuHorr, author of “God and the 
Future Life," etc. Pp. 200. Ismo, Half Leather, 75 
cents; paper, 40 cents. 

It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide 
for a young man gettin ready to “cast his first bal- 
lot."—Nation, New York. 

It isa book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. The book of Mr. Nordhoff 
might be learned by heart, Each word has its value; 
each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and 
other, as applied to our American system.—N. Y. 
Herald, 


BLAIKIE’S HOW TO GET STRONG. 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay so. By WiL- 
LIAM BuarKre, Illustrated. Pp, 296. 14mo, cloths 
$1.00. 

The author has viewed his subject from every essen- 
tial standpoint, and has produced a work that merits 
the earnest attention ofall. . . . The volume is one 
that should be in the hands of everybody who places 
a proper value upon health, and the most practicable 
way of preserving it.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 


OATS OR WILD-OATS ? 
Common-sense for Young Men. By J. M. Buck- 
Ley, LL.D. Pp. 826. 12mo, cloth. L5v. 

The volume is well adapted to give the kind of 
knowledge which a young man needs to enable him 
to choose his work in life. . . . Dr Buckley speaks 
plainly, but discreetly.—S. S. Times. 

We commend it to all young men as bracing tothe 
moral eense and stimulating to the mind —Ezaminer, 
N.Y. 


GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE, 
The Reasonabieness of Christiapvity. By CHaRLEs 
Norpuorr, Author of “ Politics for Young Aaieri- 
cans,” etc. Pp, 228, l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A plain, straightforward, earnest appeal to the hon- 
est sense of thinking people. . . . Itinculcates the 
value and honor of work andthe need and power of 
honesty in all things, and is really sound to the core. 
—Philadelphia Times. 

Thoughtful, profound, and lucid. . . . Simplein 
its form and written so as to be understood by chil- 
dren, the volume is one Of the most powerful arzu- 
ments against doubt and infidelity that has lately ap- 
peared.— Hartford Courant. 





wiih com- 


The above worka sent, carriage paid, toany partas 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price, 
Harpsr's CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Not Hundreds, but Thousands! 


Yes, teus of thousands of young men and women 
are to-day oes ‘ood — as teachers, clerks, 
accountants, etc., x, rea t their skill witn the 
nen, acquired soled welt-p ractice from Gaskells 
Lempendium. ot! ike it ever known. An 

elegant engraved specimen penmanship free to 
every one who mentions THE Juperespart and sends 
$! for Compendium to THE G. A. GASKELL Cu., 79 

Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 








The Pleasures of a Bookworm. By J. Roe 
ERs REEs. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. g@ For sale by ail 
ooksellers, or sent, scalpel, on receipt of pre, 
the ublisher. GeorGE J. Coompms, Pobl Aher, In- 
porter, and Bookseller, 5 East Seventeenth St., N.Y 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub'’s Co., Hartford. Cor. 











=| W"ruvétores,® 


AND 


ENVELOPES 


Gr" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 


of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
e*e*s”* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*%.*%.6 
* Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. ‘ e* 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * ,* 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., ad 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,*,*, 
* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS. 


ANTED OLERGY MEN wae 4 devote their 
leiaure moments t y 
Voor ICAL BE jnerodacin 


ae CHRISTIAN LITERATUBE CO., Buffalo 


Mass. 











WANTED: are are 


the a4 << om Seaton: or Semin by Se p- 
, aed y : Pp 


of a 
or ~ “Church in connection Presby ter an; 


institution, Address M. F. B., Office of Taz dnpz- 
PENDENT, New York City. 








ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 


DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CaTALocuz, 


T. NELSUN & SONS, 
42 Rieecker Street. New Verk 


MUSIC. _ 
The Vewest and Best 
SUNDAY- SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


For this Year. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 
It is fully equal to any of their former popular 
—— 


EW 
plan 








nus NEW Song Book embraces a number of 
one and is gotten up on an entirely NE 
in a ew ape, and & ss from _ beautiful 
NEW t It is sure to Ps ease, and will create 8 
NEW interest in the Song Service. It will be sold at 
a NEW price, 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
Stage copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 
ee, 
Speeimen pages sent free on request, 


AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., N. Y.; 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PRAISE THE LORD 


——A SERVICE For 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


By James R. Murray. 
Beautifal Music and Responsive Exercises. 


Price 5cts. each p J mail, postpaid; a4. 00 a hundred by 
xpress, not pre paid 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16TH ST.. N.Y. CITY. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


oO. 
A — lo. 4 ‘SERVICE FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By HuBERT P. MAIN. 
Price $4 per 100 copies; 5 cents each by mail. 
“May Annual No. 13, containing new masic for 

















Sunday-school Anniverraries. $4 per 100—5cts 
a rv mail. Previous issues of th at same 
ces.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth &t., N. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. xp rones 


AND FOREIGN, 
promptly Frorpaet for Families, Schools, Colleges. 











Skilled with p 
Circulars of Good | Bacols free to Parents. 
hool Prope oer ren d 
Scboo) and Kinde 


Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEKMERHORN & OO.,7 E. 14th Street, N. ¥. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 

French, —— and Greek. Labora 

= hq na Yuition: 7100 year, Addre: 

er, yard a uition, &@ year. Tress, 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


at Amherst College. Amherst, Mass. 
oo euth Session—July 5th to August 6th. 
21 Teachers, 12 Departments, including Sci- 
once. 4 








rt. ped pus. For Program. address 
PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Annual reports of the President and Treasurer 
of Harvard College for! 85 may be had on appli- 
cation te the Secretary of Harvard College, Cam- 


d 
The President's paieets for 1888—84 (of which a few 











covies remain for ietrivetios) ged for ane ) con- 
tein respectively a de t and 
of the working of the elective phy 

SCHOOL - Sor Voice, Body,and Mind _ teachers, 


pay week 180 students; Cata- 
FAPRESSION logue f Yj reeman Place, 


ston. Summer Session artha'e ¥ Vineyard. 


UNION TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


Provides schools teachers, teachers with schools 
Apply to W. D. KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for sredunte 
undergraduate students in Sanskrit. Greek, 
Lati in, nga Engli Frencnb, ola Frepe. 
Italian, Spanish, German eding ae — = 
a story. 











ematics, History, and Bio! should be made at an 
early date. For ‘—t—- ress as above. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


In the country near piadsink‘e, Under care of 

Friends, but open to all. mber lim to RA 

Boarders. ar aeee seaseee. Library, 

caees and Observ: ‘Mahe early ‘ap 
ation for next Feil. 

{BA aC BHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford 





‘ollege, Pa. 


Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
THE Eg ee SCHOOL, OF ST. PAUT. 
t ‘al 
Ea Pei nts sean ta Pat a4 SGor 


jars aopiy to to OH Les es SYUur adey NT MObnE a. 














WANTED—LADY A <‘" Active pad Jatelll 


old firm. Ref sated, 
Snd good salary. GAY & B 


ta her ocatity en an 
-. 14 Barclay oN 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


frach er paoohens = 
Fisk, 18 
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Keligions Iutelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 





Tue Assembly met in the Westminster 
church, Minneapolis, on Thursday, May 
20th, at 11 a.m. The retiring Moderator, 
Dr. E. R. Craven, of Newark, WN. J., 
preached the sermon, notable among Moder- 
ators’ sermons for its evangelic fervor and 
avoidance of high matters of polity and 
doctrine, from the text Phil. i, 28: ‘‘ Unto 
you it hath been granted in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him but also 
to suffer in his behalf.” 

This year’s Assembly is the first to meet 
under the new system of representation. A 
ratio of delegates to ministers of the Church 
was adopted at Cincinnati, in 1885, which, 
it was thought, would cut down the size of 
the Assembly by 136. The increase of the 
past year, however, in the number and size 
of the presbyteries, brings up the enroll- 
ment, this year, to nearly 500. 

The election of Moderator, which took 
place Thursday afternoon, was happily un- 
attended by any of the unpleasant feeling 
so deplored in recent assemblies. The 
nominees were Dr. Eliot Swift, of Alle- 
gheny; Dr. J. E. Monfort, of Cincinnati; 
and Dr. David C. Marquis, of the North- 
western Theological Seminary, Chicsgo, 
the latter of whom was chosen as presiding 
officer. 

This Assembly, like the last, has to face 

a large debt reported by the Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions. Notwith- 
standing a considerable increase in the 
gifts of the churches during the past year, 
the heavy deficiencies of 1885 have not 
been made good entirely, the Home Board 
reporting a debt of $43,000 and the Foreign 
Board $57,000. In this connection sig- 
nificance attaches to the adoption by a 
majority of the presbyteries of the overture 
sent dowa by the last Assembly, amending 
the Directory of Worship so as to give a 
distinct chapter to the ‘‘Worship of God by 
Offerings,” recommending a weekly offer- 
ing asa part of public worship. This, it 
is believed, makes the Presbyterian Church 
the first to incorporate into its organic law 
a recognition of benevolence as an act of 
worship. By those who have been advo- 
cating the measure during the past four 
years itis hoped that it will greatly help 
toward a steadier and larger fluw of funds 
into the treasuries of the missionary boards 
of the Church. 

Among the interesting items of business 
on Friday morning was the report of a com- 
mittee on the consolidation of missionary 
periodicals. This committee, Dr. J. Glent- 
worth Butler, chairman, has been con- 
tinued for three years, and now reports 
that three-fourths of the presbyteries heard 
from desire consolidation, that the interests 
of economy and efficiency demand it, and 
recommend; that the Home Missionary ab- 
sorb the Record, while the foreign Mission- 
ary be continued as a separate publication, 
for the present. The report excited con- 
siderable debate; but was finally put over 
until Monday. 

Dr. Craven, from the Committee on the 
Centennial Assembly, reported recommend- 
ing that the one hundredth General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States be held in Philadelphia in 
1888, that one day of that Assembly be 
specially devoted to the presentation of his- 
torical and memorial addresses by persons 
previously appointed, and that a Centenary 
Fund of $5,000,000 be raised by the Church. 
This fund is to be devoted to the per- 
manent endowment of the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief and Aid for Colleges, in sums 
of $1,000,000 and $500,000 respectively, 
to the endowment of the other boards of the 
Church, in sums sufficient to meet all the 
costs of administration, and to the en- 
dowment of the theological seminaries of 
the Church. This report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Assembly voted to accept the invita- 
tion of the Presbyterians of St. Paul, to 
devote Saturday afternoon to an excursion 
to Macalister College and the city of St. 
Paul, and to a reception and collation in 
the State Capitol. 

For several years the Assembly has had 
committees investigating the management 
of the Board of Publication, The whole 





thing has been simply a question of busi- 
ness method. Dr. Baton, the chairman of 
the Committee for the past two years, sub- 
mitted an elaborate report on Friday. The 
result of a rigid examination of the books 
and correspondence of the Board by an 
expert accountant, is to show a lack of 
clear division between the missionary and 
business operations, failures to meet obliga- 
tions to the American Bible Society for 
Bibles sold on account, and the applica- 
tion of trust funds to purposes other than 
those designated by the donors. Resolu- 
tions were adopted looking to the correc- 
tion of these evils, while expressive of the 
highest confidence in the honesty of the 
Board’s business management and in the 
usefulness of its service. 





BY 8PECIAL TELEGRAM. 

The Report of the Committee on Minis- 
terial Relief was presented on Saturday. 
Addresses were made by Secretary Cattell 
and Dr. Crosby. The unprecedented bal- 
ance of twenty-six thousand dollars was 
reported. Twenty thousand is to be de- 
voted to restoring former reductions. The 
Assembly positively instructs ministers to 
preach on the subject once a year. 

Monday morning it was unanimously 
voted to invite the Southern Presbyterian 
Church tv co-operate in the Centennial of 
General Assembly two years hence. The 
Report of the Committee on Freedmen 
stated that there is a debt of six thousand 
dollars. Addresses were made by Secretary 
Allen and others. 





THE SOUTHERN METHODIST 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE SECOND WEEK. 


THE second week of the Conference brings a 
very busy time compared with the first. The 
mills of the standing committees are daily sup- 
plied with abundant grist, in the form of memo- 
rials, petitions and resolutions on almost every 
subject nearly or remotely connected with every 
kind of church work. If a stranger should sit 
and listen closely for a couple of hours to the 
proposuls to amend the Discipline and to modify 
the economy of the Church, he would think 
it was the loosest little book in the world, and 
the whole organization held togesher by ropes 
ofsand. If he should come in again some days 
later, and listen to the curt reports of ** non- 
concurrence” from the heartless committee, he 
would be amazed at the steady conservatism of 
the Conference. ‘‘Let well enough alone” 
seems to be the motto under which nearly all the 
committees work. 

Quite a lively discussion sprang up this week 
as to whether the manual of the Discipline, pre- 
pared by Bishop McTyeire, at the reques: of the 
College of Bishops, should be regarded as hav- 
ing the force of law. The opinion of the Con- 
ference was that it has in no sense the force of 
law, but is to be used as a guide in the adminis- 
tration of discipline, 

There is a tendency in the Conference to 
ward closer and more brotherly relations bet ween 
the different Methodist bodies. This was ex- 
pressed in the following paper, signed by 
some of the leading men of the body: 

** Whereas, the M. E. Church and the M. E. Church 
South, have a common origin, a common history, 
teach the same doctrines, and have virtually the 
same Church polity; and whereas, the only ead and 
aim of both Churches should be to spread scriptural 
holiness over these lands and promote the glory of 
God and the salvation of men; and whereas, in 
Many places the provisions of the Cape May Com- 
mission have been wholly disregarded, Therefore 
be it 

1, Resolved, That this General Conference shall 
elect a commission of seven, four of whom shall be 
members of some Annual Conference of the M, E. 
Churcb, South, and three of whom shall be laymen, 
who shal] meet a like commission which the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, to meet in the city 
of New York in 1888, is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to appuint ; and that this Joint Commission 
shall be charged with the duty of devising a plan of 
Methodist comity and federation, whereby there 
shall be avoided, as jar as possible, the sin and folly 
of two Methodisms occupying the same territory, 
either at home or in foreign fie:ds; and if the Col- 
lege of Bishops of the M. E, Church, South, shall 
approve of the plan so devised it shall go into im- 
mediate effect. 

“9. That it is eminently proper that the M. E. 
Church, South, should inifiate measures looking ts 
this end. - 

«3. That a committee of five shall be appointed to 
meet a similar committee from other Methodist 
bodies to prepare a c-mmon hymnal for Methodism.’, 
In support of this paper the Rev. M. B. Chap- 
man, of Missouri, said: 

“ To my mind this is the most important matter 
that has come before this Conference. It is a matter 
in which we in the West are especially interested. 
We have seen there the folly and sin of the matter 
to which this paper refers. We Dave seen in small 
towns there of four or five hundred, two Methodist 
churches rai ing altar against altar, wasting men, 
wasting money, and wasting the force of our com- 








mon Christianity. We have seen other churches 
building up and growing as the result of that thing. 
These brethren at the South who virtually have but 
one Methodism—Southern Methodism—know noth- 
ing of the difficulties with which we meet and the 
war which is there waged, and know nothing of the 
effects of the segregation of the Methodists which 
is going on through this state of things. All over 
Missouri this state of things exists.” 

It was at first proposed to refer this matter 
to the Committee on Fraternal, Correspondence ; 
but in the end the animus of the body was 
shown by referring to a large committee of one 
from each Annual Conference, 

It is a fact well known in church circles 
that there has been a wart of harmony in the 
foreign missions of the Church. With a view to 
reach important facts and ascertain if possible 
the causes of discontent, a paper making very 
searching and comprehensive inquiries concern- 
ing the Foreign Missions was presented. This 
paper was adopted by the Comference and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Missions, with in- 
structions to report as speedily as possible. 

The spectators, if not the Conference, were 
much amused one day this week ata hot dis- 
cussion over rather asmall point. The order of 
public worship as given in the Dircipline, is 
singing, prayer, preaching, ringing, prayer 
and the benediction. Dr. Edwards, of 
Virginie, proposed to make such a change 
as to have prayer immediately after the 
sermon, which is the practice in Virginia and 
some other sections. Among others, Dr. Mc- 
Ferrin, who is as incisive and witty as any man 
on the floor, made a characteristic speech 
against any change in the order. We quote 
from the speech. 

“It is a grand relief to the preacher after he has 
formulated for an hour, to sit down and blow while 
a good song is sung. (Renewed laughter.) To have 
a good song after a first-rate sermon i; a charming 
thing. I experienced it in old Virginia last Sunday 
morning. We had asermon,I won’t say where or 
by whom, but that sermon went down into my 
heart; and the preacher took his seat, and the organ 
held still, and the pastor started to sing, and we all 
sung and felt it was good to be there. Now if that 
pastor had just kneeled down and said about three 
words of a prayer, being pretty much out of breath, 
I would not have enjoyed it much. I think you had 
better let it alone. (Laughter.} Ido not want our 
brethren to be improvising innovations in our pub- 
lic worship, around and around and over and again 
trying todo something. (Laughter.) A great many 
men are in their religion like these patent medicine 
men—they ail want to make a pill and get a patent 
for it. (Laughter.) I want to be done with them 
and go for the regular order. It is a beautiful form 
the way we have it—simple and easily understood.” 

The meeting for the reception of the Fraternal 
Messengers was held on Wednesday evening,the 
12:h inst. Every foot of space in Centenary 
Church was filled. Bishop Wilson opened the 
exercises with singing and prayer. Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire made a brief and appropriate introduc- 
tory address. The credentials of the Rev. 
Wm. Briggs, of the Methodist Church, of Can- 
ada, and of the Rev. John Miley, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, were presented and 
read. Dr. Briggs was then introduced, and in 
an admirable address, falling within proper 
limits, recounted the successive steps by which 
Methodism had reached its present status in 
that country. He showed in a very lucid manner 
the great benefits which had been secured by 
the union of all the Methodist Churches of Can- 
ada into one body. Since that event the mission- 
ary contributions have averaged one dollar for 
every member of the Church. He showed the 
noble work being done io behalf of education. 

*“ The educational institutions of our Church are 
twelve in number, and are training nearly two 
thousand students under the care of more than one 
hundred professors and teachers. These institutions 
embrace two universities, four schools of theology, 
four ladies’ colleges, three colleges or academies for 
both sexes, and one academy for boys. Two of our 
schools of theology are integral parts of our univer- 
sities, and one of them is missionary (Japan) and 
has a literary department attached. 

“ The capital, endowments, and other property of 
these institutions amount to about $1,200,000, and 
their annual incomes and expenditures to more 
than $100,000. 

‘In these institutions nearly 20,000 of our people 
have received a higher education, some of them 
now filling our hignest offices of state, and over 
2,000 of them having taken university degrees.” 

The address of Professor Miley was mainly 
on the doctrinal status of Methodism. He showed 
how this Churcb, comprising in all its branches 
5,000,000 members, had escaped under the care- 
ful teaching of its great leaders, the errors of 
Pelagianism on the one hand, and of Augustin- 
ianism on the other, and brought out with great 
clearness and force the Methodist idea of Atonc- 
ment. He showed that Methodism was not, as 
in the popular opinion and in the assumptions of 
some thinkers, distinctively and exclusively a 
movement within the moral and spiritual 
spheres. He held that it was this, but that this 
movement was based upon a deep movement 
within the sphere of doctrine. The clear and 
faithful preaching of the great doctrines of 
human depravity, repentance, justification by 
faith, regeneration by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the witness of the Spirit to this great 
change in man’s moral nature, and the necessi- 
ty of holiness—these were the great personal 





doctrines which came into prominence with the 
rise of Methodism, and fully possessed the 
minds of her preachers and her people. The 
Doctor closed his admirable address with an ap- 
peal for Christian unity which touched the 
heart of the great audience: 


“There is no time for strife between the two 
great Churches of Episcopal Methodism. So long 
one in organic unity, and so homogeneous still in 
doctrine and polity, we must be one in a true 
brotherhood. The great mission to which the future 
calls us needs one fraternity. The conciliatory tem- 
per of the North and South urges it. ‘Let us have 
peace,’ is a living voice in the air. Statesmen, poli- 
ticians, soldiers of the once hostile sections meet 
again in peace and friendship. Mr. President, when 
only twenty years away from the War, we saw a 
strange thing—so strange as scarcely to have a par- 
allel in the history of nations. With only twenty 
years to mollify the bitter experiences of the War, 
we saw soldiers of the North and soldiers of the 
South, with bowed heads, clasping hands over the 
bier of General Grant. True, the spirit of Grant 
was very conciliatory and winning, especially as un- 
folded through the weary months in which the 
shadow of death lay upon the threshold of his home. 
His genuine simplicity, his kindness and magna- 
nimity, his peace-loving disposition, his moral hero- 
ism in suffering, awakened the generous sympathies 
of the American people; his dying benediction of 
peace and love for his whole country found a grate- 
ful response in the heart of the nation. But when I 
analyze the relative facts, and seek their philosophy, 
I must find in these soldiers of the South a magna- 
pimity kindred to that of Grant himself; for only 
with a good measure of such magnanimity could 
they have been thus receptive and responsive to the 
inspiration of his example. Now, if there be such a 
spirit of conciliation in the nation, if statesmen, 
politicians, soldiers, once in such bitter strife, meet 
again in peace and friendship; most of all, if sol- 
diers of the South, who were in the thick of the fight 
in all the hot passions of the War, can so conquer the 
past as to bring a tribute of honor to the bier of the 
great soldier of the North, there must be no delay of 
fraternity, no lack of a true brotherly love between 
the Christian people of the North and the South. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, one in so much and two in 
80 little, must lead the march of peace and love.” 

The last speaker was Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of 
New York. Governor Foraker, of Ohio, the co-del- 
egate of Dr. Miley, was not present, but his place 
was amply filled by General Fisk, who, with Mr, 
Cornell, of New York, had stopped over a day or 
two on their return from Florida. The General 
was called out, and made one of those inimitable 
speeches, full of wit, pathos ard brotherly love, 
which have charmed so many audiences. He 
said this was one of his successful attempts to 
reach Richmond, On his first attempt he was 
met by a committee, who made very decided 
objections, and he felt constrained to return 
North with diligence via Washington City, He 
rejoiced that he was here now in the midst of 
brethren, and with a country at peace through 
all its borders. It is impossible to give an idea 
of the General’s address to those who have never 
heard him speak. His talk just bubbles up from 
a warm heart, to which his open, manly face is a 
complete index. At a late hour the immense 
audience dispersed, and one of the most de- 
lightful fraternal meetings held within the past 
ten years was closed. 

On Friday the Conference decided, after a 
long discussion, to strengthen the Episcopecy by 
the election of four new bishops. The election 
was set for Tuesday, the 18th inst, 





THE THIRD WEEK, 


The work of the Cunference for the past week 
has presented but few points of special import- 
ance. On the report of the Committee on Epis- 
copacy recommending the election of four addi- 
tional bishops, quite a lively debate sprang up. 
The Bishops in their address said three would be 
enough. The Committee thought differently 
and recommended four. Many members favored 
five. After along discussion the report of the 
Committee was adopted, and it was determined 
to have four new bishops. The time of election 
was fixed for Tuesday, the 18th.. There was 
difficulty in fixing upon the men. The first bal- 
lot was tentative, and there was no election. 
On the second ballot W. W. Duncan, of South 
Carolina,C. B. Galloway,of Mississippi, and E. R. 
Hendrix, of Missouri, were elected. On the third 
ballot the contest was between Dr. Fitzgerald, 
editor of the Nashville Advocate, and Dr, J, 8. 
Key, of Georgia. On the conclusion of the ballot 
it was found that Dr, Key was elected. 

Bishop Duncan was born in Virginia, and is a 
brother of the distinguished Dr. Jas, A. Duncan 
who died in the midst of his career as one of the 
most eloquent Methodist preachers of America. 
The early part of Bishop Duncan’s ministry was 
spent in the Virginia Conference; but for the 
past twelve years he has been connected with 
Wofford College, 8. C., as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. His main work, however, has been 
in the field laboring for the endowment of the 
institution. He is a fine preacher, of genial and 
very popular manoers, and will be accepted in 
South Carolina as a worthy successor of the late 
Bishop Wightman. 

Dr. C. B. Galloway, the second elected, is from 
Mississippi. He is a highly cultured man, a 
graduate of the University of his native state, 
and spent his whole time in the regular work, 
until elected asthe editor of the New Orleans 
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Advocate aa the successor of Dr. Parker, who 
was elected Bishop in 1882. That paper seems 
to have a direct path from the editor’s to the 
Episcopal Chair. Four of its editors have been 
promoted to the Episcopacy—to wit: H. N. 
McTyeire, Jno. C. Keener, Linus Parker and C. 
B. Galloway. 

Eugene R. Hendrix, the third elected bishop, 
isa native of Missouri. He is a man of thor- 
ough education, graduating from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Seminary. He ac- 
companied the late Bishop Marvin in his mis- 
sionary tour around the world, and on his re- 
turn published an interesting account of his 
travels. He has for several years most ably and 
successfully filled the Presidency of Central Co!- 
lege, Missouri. He is said to be possessed of 
very large wealtb. 

Dr. Joseph 8. Key, of Georgia, has always 
been what is called in Methodist parlance ‘‘a 
field hand.” He has never been out of the regu- 
lar i inerancy, but has spent more than thirty 
years on circuits, missions, stations and dis- 
tricte. The election of Dr. Key is a tribute to 
the straight-forward Meth dist itinerancy. He 
is the oldest of the four, being fifty-seven, while 
Bishop Duncan is forty-seven, Bishop Hendrix 
thirty-nine and Bishop Galloway thirty-seven. 
The Conference seemed divposed to look for 
young men who could grow iu the oftice'and bear 
the heavy burthens for many years. Tnis was a 
wise conclusion. If a man is not fit for a bishop 
at forty he never will be. To put this gre.t load 
upon men of threescore and beyond is a posi- 
tive cruelty. 

On Thursday at 4 o’clock the newly elected 
Bishops were consecrated to their office in Cen- 
tenary Cnurch, in the presence of the General 
Conference and an audience that packed the 
church to its utmost capacity. The senior 
Bishop McTyeire preached an impressive dis- 
course on Jer. ini, 15: *‘ And [ wiil give you pas- 
tors according to mine heart, which ehail feed 
you with knowledge and understanding.” After 
the sermon, and according to the Methodist cus- 
tom, eight elders assisted the five bishops in the 
consecration. The pew Bishops have been try- 
ing their **’prentice hand” in presiding in the 
General Conference, and so far with fair success. 
Such a body, hurrying toward adjournment, is 
a hard place for a new chairman. 

The election of connectional officers 
came off on Friday, the 2ist. Dr. John B. 
McFerrin was reelected Agent of the 
Publishing House by a very large ma- 
jority. The Conference seemed to feel that 
any man who at his age at the time consented to 
confront the appalling financial question of the 
house as it stood in 1873, and had battled with 
it so successfully since, was entitled to hold the 
office during his natural life. One member face- 
tiously told the old veteran that he would support 
him for the place as long as he was able to ride to 
the office in his buggy, and could lift a ducdec- 
imo volume and had brains enough) left to write a 
letter of a dozen lines. As Missionary Secretary 
Dr. 1. G. John, of Texas, was substituted for 
Dr. Young. Dr. Kelley was re-elected treasurer, 
Dr. W. P. Harrison re-elected editor of books, 
Dr. Fitzgerald was returned to the tripod of the 
Nashville Advocate for the third term, while Dr. 
Cunningham, the laborious editor of Sunday- 
school publications, continues his work. Dr. 
Morton, Secretary of the Cnurch Extension 
Board, was re-elected by nearly two hundred 
votes. He has done a noble work, which the 
Conference fully appreciated. Hence the large 
vote. 

The large committee to whom was referred 
the paper mentioned, and, indeed, given at 
length, in a previous colum reported very briefly 
and unfavorably in regard to any measure look- 
ing to the unification of Methodism in foreign 
fields, and in small towns and villages at home. 
A substitute for the report was at once offered, 
signed by a large number of members, asking 
that the bishops and Board of Missions be em- 
powered to ask that a commission be appointed 
by the next General Conference of the M. E. 
Church to consider the question with our Bish- 
opsand Board of Missions. A lively debate at 
once sprang up: some saw the bugbear of con- 
solidation under the proposition, and gave the 
usual notes of warning. The measure was 
wholly tentative, and designed to bind nobody ; 
but on the final vote it was passed by only eigh- 
teen votes, however, showing a growing senti- 
ment in the Church on this vital question. It is 
one that will not down, and it is vain for any 
body of men to oppose a rising and rapidly 
spreading sentiment, based upon the true prin- 
ciple on which Christ founded his Church. 
There is po need for altar against altar in mapy 
places, involving a heavy waste of the Lord’s 
money, and keeping up two weakly, sickly 
Churches where one strong and healthy one 
might do all the work, and do it vastly better. 

The paper submitted some ten days ago call- 
ing for epecific information in regard to the 
foreign mission work elicited from the standing 
committee a very elaborate report of which the 
Conference ordered several thousand copies to 
be printed by the publishing house for general 
circulation. It gives information which in a 
condensed form has never been before the 
Church. It will quicken the missionary zeal of 





the million of Southern Methodists and help to 
bring up the missionary collections this year to 
$500,090, which is by no means a large sum for 
a million of Christians to give to help in the 
conversion of the heathen world, 

The Conference has decided to have a revision 
of the Hymn Book, and a committee has been 
appointed to take the matter in charge. There 
has been no attempt to revise the Hymn Book 
for more than thirty years; it is alleged that 
many of the hymns are never used, being locked 
up in strange meters, and these should be sub- 
stituted by such as the people can and will sing, 
and the new book be adapted to the public ser- 
vice, and to the Sunday-school service as well. 
It was alleged that in many sections the regular 
church Hymn Book was already superseded by 
much of the chaffy stuff which of late years has 
flooded the country. The Committee will pro- 
ceed with great care, and we cannot expect the 
new Hymn Book under two or three years. The 
Conference is hurryyng ite work and will adjourn 


next week. 
ee — 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue Southern Presbyterian General Assembly 
met in Augusta, Ga., May 20th. The Rev. J. 
H. Bryson was elected Moderator, the contest 
being quite animated. The vote was: Bryson 
55, Hunter 49. A committee was appointed to 
receive and consider ajl overtures on the sub- 
ject of Evolution, Dr. Armstrong, an earnest 
opponent of Dr. Woodrow, was ma le chuirm sn of 
this committee. 

BY SPECIAL TELEGRAM. 

The special Committee to whom was referred 
the various overiures bearing on the question of 
Evolution presented a majority and minority re- 
port. The majority report is as follows: 

The Church at this time, sincerely convinced 
that the Scrip.ures, as truly and authoritatively 
expounded in our ‘‘ Confession of Faith” and 
Catevhisms, teach tnit Adam and Eve were 
created budy and soul by immediate acts of Al- 
mighty power, thereby preseving a p-rfect race 
unity ; that Adam’s body was directly fashioned 
by Almighty God without any natural animal 
parentage of any kind, out of matter previously 
created of nothing, and that avy doctrine at va- 
riance therewith is a dangerous error, inasmuch 
as by the methods of interpreting Scripture it 
must demand, andin the const quences which by 
fair implication it will involve it will lead to, tne 
denial of doctrines fundamental to the faith. 

Signed by nine members of the committee. 

The minority presented the following : 

The undersigued members of your Committee 
on overtures on Evolution would recommend 
the appointment of a special committee to draft 
a pastoral letter to churches and Presbyteries 
from the Assembly embodyinz the following 
points : 

1. A recognition of the alarm and uneasiness 
»ervading the Church on account of the Evolu- 
tion discussion, and that this alarm and uneasi- 
ness are not unfounded. 

2. A reiteration of our loyalty to our symbols 
as the correct in.erpretation of the Holy Bcrip- 
tures, and a determination to defend them 
against any interpretation which would mar 
their historic sense or contradict any tradition- 
al doctrine of our faith. 

8. The original application of the doctrines 
contained therein belongs to the Presbyteries, 
and the Assembly considers them competent 
for this function. Neither would it usurp or 
forestall the function or hamper them in its per- 
formance by anything in these deliverances 
which could ba construed as an anticipatory ex- 
position of the law, but cannot be of binding 
force. 

4. The Assembls assures its Presbyteries that 
the highest court of the Church will be ready at 
the proper time to uphold and indorse any ju- 
dicial action of the Presbyteries founded on the 
constitutional law of the Church, 

Signed by three members of the committee. 


THE JONES MEETINGS IN BALTI- 
MORE. 


BY THE REY. F. W. GUNSAULUS. 





A DECIDEDLY New Testament temper con- 
trolied the labors of Mr. Jones during almost 
the entire week justended. The great love of 
God as manifested in the Cross of Jesus Christ, 
put tones of inexpressible sweetness iato his 
music; and the audiences have often been 
quite pleasantly unaware that instead of laugh- 
ing they were weeping, as the preacher unfolded 
his theme. It is quite evident that Mr. Jones 
considers orthodoxy a good word, though * the- 
ological seminaries are smoke-houses which 
make a man as dull and small and strong as 
possible’; and it is truly interesting to hear 
this untheological man when he has the suspi- 
cion that of the large number of ministers be- 
hind him some are worried over his ultra 
Arminianism, or his evident affection for the 
**moral-influence view” of atonement. He 
turned upon his clerical companions, the other 
day, when Calvinism on the platform was 
about as prominent as Arminianism was in the 





preacher, and said; ‘‘ Now brethren, if that 
aint orthodox, you can all straighten me up on 
Sunday. IfI aint as orthodox as you are, it’s 
because I aint got as much sense as you have; 
for all the senge I have is orthodox sense.” He 
explained the doctrine of election toa Calvin- 
istic congregation, on Sunday Jast, in a way 
which would have made Wesley willing to have 
sung Toplady’s hymn, but would have 
hardly eatisfied the author of the ‘Rock 
of Ages.” His living interest in the 
cross of Christ expresses itself in the most 
decided harmony with Horace Busbnell’s first 
book, and his transitions, from an Oid Testament 
conception of law and righteousness and the 
sinfulness of sin to an idea of the atonement, 
which seems to so many to exclude the sacrificial 
element, are quite trying to our prevalent the- 
ology. Chris.’s cross, however, will surely come 
intothe sinner's field of vision if he listens pa- 
tiently to Mr. Jones. 

Our newspapers can hardly understand this 
change of tone, which is so evident while be 
speaks to sinners; and Mr. Jones, in his most 
unmistakable fashion, replied very effectively to 
the suggestion that he had changed his style, 
and especially to the intimation that he had 
found that his merciless condemnation of 
Christians who were recreant to their trust 
* would not do in Baltimore.” ‘You poor, silly 
sou's!” said he, **I am only getting you into line 
again to tell you some more truth.” The truth 
has come; and the people who have heard it 
come again, however sadly their good taste has 
bee» damaged, and however much they could 
justly desire a moditication of method. 

Five thousand men on Sunday afternoon 
heard a most scorching denunciation of the gins 
against the four commandments which suffcr 
most at the hands of sinners, ‘If I can only 
get a sensible man to see how ridiculous his sia 
is, by ridiculiog i; and him, I may get his sleepy 
conscience to rouse up in him, and say: ‘Yes, 
it is not only ridiculous, but infernal,’ ” said bes 
At night, again, both he and Mr. Small, to dif- 
ferent audienceg, as previously Mr. Jones in the 
morning, spoke to the unconverfed. Many were 
moved to manifest a purpose to live a different 
hfe. Monday and Tuesday were days of great 
labor and encouraging resalts. On Wednesday 
Mr. Jones spoke to women, and on Friday to 
women, agaip, when a large sum was contrib- 
uted to his Ocphans’ Home in Georgia. The 
meeting has been kept up at the Second Presby- 
terian church, in East Baltimore, at an early 
morning hour with great audiences, and a deep- 
ening interest. Not only this church, but others 
in the neighborhood have been greatly blessed. 
Mr. Small’s labors at the First Methodist church at 
noon and at the rink have been exceedingly trying, 
owing to the slight iadisposition of his friend, 
Mr. Jones. But in them all he has been doing 
steady and telling work. It is a very remarkable 
man, who, in such a short experience, is able to 
speak so often und so well upon the topics of 
the Christian life. Mr. Small has the freedom 
and force which might be expected from a man 
who has written so much, though upon very dif- 
ferent topicr, and who has been associated 
for years with some of the best, public 
speakers of the South. He deals very 
largely with those sins of whose influence he 
can speak with singular power, and pleads, as 
one who has been saved as by fire, for the 
abolition of those iniquities whose vicious 
strength he has known. His sermon on Friday 
morning was & very earnest attack upon covet- 
Ouspess; and many a man felt the force of 
Christ’s words: ‘“‘I came not to send peace but 
a sword.” It is exceedingly clear that great 
revelations of the tenderness and love of Christ 
in the Gospel, and perhaps in experience, lie 
ahead of him. Some day this eloquent voice 
will gather into its compass the deeper and 
sweeter words of Jesus, and all that may be 
hoped is that, with the same heartiness and 
wisdom, he may preach the love of Christ, with 
which he now opposes the sins of men and 
utters the truth as to the fear of God. 

Next week the evangelists will begin a daily 
service at Grace M. E. Church in West Balti- 
more. 

Earnest, faithful work is being done. Much 
unpalatable truth is being spoken, An atmos- 
phere of a healthier sort seems to be coming 
into many churches, and many are the evidences 
that souls are being saved. 





THE PLAINFIELD REVIVAL 
MEETINGS. 





Tue evangelistic meetings in Plainfield, of 
which we spoke last week, have been very suc- 
cessful. After Mr. Moody left, Messrs. Whittle 
and McGranahan continued the meetings, which 
were to be closed Wednesday night, May 26th. 
Every night the interest of the unconverted was 
shown by numerous requests for prayer. On 
Sunday night no fewer than forty signified their 
desire to enter upon a Christian life. We give 
the testimony of several of the pastors to the 
character and results of the meetings: 

Testimony of Dr. YeRKEs, of the First Baptist 
Church : 

One thing that has been in my thoughts a 





good deal, as I have read of Mr. Moody and of hig 
wonderful power, is this: how it was possible for 
men of greatness and culture, prominent theo- 
logians and preachers, to sit at the feet of a man 
who was not recognized as a man of edueation, 
But since I have heard him, I can see where the 
wonderful power is. I am impressed, too, with 
this fact, that, like Mr. Spurgeon, he has that 
peculiar power which reaches men of learning 
and refinement, as well as the illiterate; and I 
think the secret of his power lies in two things : 


(1) That he has a wonderful knowledge of 
God’s Word, and (2) a large measure of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As to the results of his labors here it is hardly 
time to give an opinion of what they may be. 
But I am satisfied that his preaching is not of 
that character which will be likely to be ephem- 
eral. He uses noclap-trap, but relies wholly 
upon the simple Word of God,and appcals t> the 
conscience and the hearts of men. I believe thet 
his labors in Plainfield cannot fail to deep: n 
piety in the hearts of God’s Christians and to 
lead many to Christ. Already we are seeing 
showers of blessing. Major Whittle well euz- 
plements the work that Mr. Moody has done, 
andin my judgment presents the tiuth ima 
not less clear or forcible manner. Mr. Movay 1s 
to mean example of the simplicity of greatness 
and the greatness of simplicity as a preacher 
of the Gospel. He is an example which the 
preachers of the land, and especially the young, 
should aim to study, and they can study him 
with the greatest profit. In my judgment they 
would derive advantages from euch a study 
which could be enjoyed in no other way. 

The Rev. Mr. Ricuarps, of the Crescent Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Churcb, said : 


My impressions of Mr. Moody’s work have a!- 
ways been favorable, though I have not known 
it intimately until this series of services; but 
what I have seen here has zonfirmed my pre- 
vicus opinions as to his wisdom and spiritual- 
ity and profound knowledge of scriptural truth. 
I feel that the services here have resulted in a 
deepening of interest among Christian people 
and to some extent in the conversion of others. 
I don’t know of any element in the churches ap- 
tagonistic to this view. 

The Rev. Dr. Kercuam, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, stated : 


I think the work here has been a very gvod 
one indeed, especially under the circumstances 
in which 1t has occurred. We have had a 
great deal of evangelistic work during the 
past two years, going on more or less 
quietly, and Mr. Mocdy’s methods are not 
so much a novelty here az in a good 
many other places; so that I think that his 
work has been a surprisingly gcod one on that 
account, because the ground has been worked 
over here before by uther evangelistic workers 

The elements of his power are: (1.) That he 
is personally right with God. (2.) Thet he is 
schooled in the Bible. (3.) That he has practi- 
cal wisdom—common sense; and (4) that he 
has a highly intellectual mind, although not a 
cultured man. I mean by this to say that bis 
preaching is characterized by thought—fresh 
thought—by the inventions of thought to a re- 
markable degree. Though his expressions are 
not culiured, his thought inventions are remark- 
able. I consider him a wonderful man in that 
he has such inventions of thought. 

He hasa grasp of thought with real intel 
lectuality, although he expresses itin en un- 
cultured way. He knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and grasps the subject so that a 
man cannot cavil at him, That is one of the rea- 
sons he has been so successful. 


The Rev. A. V. V. Raymonp, Pastor of the 
Trinity Reformed Church, said: 


I first met Mr. Moody last year in New. 


Brunswick, and afterward in Newark, in which 
place he held a Christian Convention, 

My first impression, even before he began his 
regular address was that 1 was in the pregence 
of aman of strong personality. His powerful 
physique, his cool self-possession, his alertness 
in recognizing all that was passing on about 
him on the platform and before him in the con- 
gregation, his keen appreciation of the practical 
features of the services made me feel that a 
master of such gatherings was in control. 

Such was the informality of the service that I 
scarcely knew when the principal address was 
begun. 

As he swung into the appointed theme, his 
personality was lost from sight and his words 
only filled my thought, and then it was I felt 
the real power of the man. 

If I were asked to analyze it, I should put first 
of all his absolute assurance of the truth he is 
proclaiming. I believe spirituality is a very 
definite thing in its outworkings. It is felt in 
the voice ; it pervades the whole being, but ap- 
pears chiefly in the whole hearted conviction of 
spiritual realities. 

Mr. Moody’s power is not in his show of earn- 
estness, but in the thought he inspires without 
apy swinging of arms or high tension of 
voice, that what he is saying is the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Besides this one feels “ his sympathy,” so that 
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he himself best illustrates the qualification for 
Christian usefulness, which he always empha- 
sizes, Viz.—love, love for the men you woald 
pelp. It is wholly inconceivable that he should 
move men a8 he does without this element 
manifestly present. 

Next comes, in my estimation, his native abil- 
ity a8 & speaker. God could not use s man to 
persuade thousands and hold the close attention 
of all who hear through along series of years 
who had not certain gifts of utterance. 

Mr. Moody condenses, He packs into short 
sentences. He never or seldom hesitates fora 
word. This has great power. Then he has 
familiarity with his subject, which comes not 
merely from the presence in his heart of the 
Holy Ghost, but as the Spirit has led him to 
study the Word. 

He is emphatically a man of one Book. Then 
his long experience, besides contributing confi- 
dence to himself as a speaker, ahd deeper per- 
suasion of the truth, helps him to enliven his 
discourse with practical telling illustrations, 
No other man I have ever listened to uses 
go constantly and wisely the experience of 
other men to move those whoare before him 
at the time. Iam certain most of us ministers 
make a great mistake just here. 

Another element of power is his rare ability 
to put Scripture in an 1886 setting. Iam not 
sure but this ought to have been mentioned be- 
fore. Surely nothing makes the Bible so real as 
to have Mr. Moody interpret the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, for instance, as though the 
priest were a clergyman, going to dedicate a 
church up in Jericho, and so could not stop to 
help the man who had fallen into misfortune. 
Besides he was not sure that he belonged to his 
parish ; and the Levite suddenly becomes a:good 
elder, who is so sorry for the poor fellow, he re- 
solves to petition the Government to put a 
stronger guard along that road, or determines 
to start a society to look after such cases of 
distress, and will give five dollars to it. 

Such homely interpretations make the Bible 
narratives more practical and real than can any 

other method. 

Since Mr. Moody has been in Plainfield I have 
had an opportunity of seeing the general result 
of his discourses ; and the one feature which im- 
presses me perhaps more than any other is the 
hearty assent given by all classes to the general 
import of what he says. 

Herein he differs from other evangelists who 
have labored amongst us. He seems to antag- 
onize no one. Men who are not ready to yield 
to the truth still say it is the truth. This 
comes, I believe, from the fact that all feel it is 
not Moody’s ideas, but God’s own thoughts he 
is presenting, and, further, they feel he is their 
friend, speaking simply to help them. It is the 
lova in the truth that rob; it of its antagonism. 

Mr. Moody’s idéas of aservice are instructively 
practical. He must have fresh air for himself 
and his hearers, He must have hearts warmed 
by good singing. Before he begins to speak he 
must have quiet. He must have attention, and 
he breaks up the monotony of close thought by 
occasional witty suggestions that bring a ripple 
of laughter, and thus relieve the strain upon the 
mind. 





Tue Rock complained that the Evangelicals 
in the Church of England have not been prop- 
erly recognized and encouraged by political 
leaders, and in consequence are not so much at- 
tached to the Church as an institution as they 
would be otherwise : 


“ At the present moment they are being estranged 
by men like Mr. Gladstone on the Liberal side, and 
Lord Salisbury on the Conservative side, Both 
these men give all the patronage that they can be- 
stow to High or Broad. Now and then, perchance, 
to prevent a scandal, a sop is grudgingly bestowed 
on the evangelical Churchman. The consequence 
of this unwise policy on the part of the powers that 
be is that religious zeal has discovered for itself a 
channe! into which it can flow. It has established 
the great Church Missionary Soctety, the Bible 
Society, Religious Tract Suciety, Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, and a host of others of less importance, 
These are the vent-piece of religious enthusiasm 
which has found itselt restrained within the Na- 
tional Church.” 


..The English Church papers express a 
great deal of disgust at the apostasy of Dhu- 
leep Singh. He was brought up under the in- 
fluence of her Majesty’s court, and lived like a 
nobleman in Suffolk; but he has failed finan- 
cially and started for [udia, announcing to the 
Sikhs his renunciation of Caristianity and 
acceptance of the worship of the god of Sut- 
guru, He has been stopped at Aden by the 
British Government, on suspicion that his pur- 
pose is to stir up a rebellion in the Punjab. 


--The next Pan-Presbyterian Council is to 


be held i in London, beginning June 26th, 1888. 
The American section recommends that fewer 


Papers be read and more time be given for dis- 
cussion in the next Council than heretofore. 


tee -Thomas Harrison has been conducting re 
Vival servic es daily in Springfield, Ill., for thir- 


teen weeks, Nearly 1,800 converts are the re- 
sult, 





News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue President has vetoed the bill to estab 
lish a port of delivery at Springfield, Mass. In 
bis message he says: 





“It appears that the best reasons urged for the 
passage of this bill are that Springfield has a popu- 
lation of about 40,000; that the imports to the sec- 
tion of country where the city is located for the last 
year amounted in value to nearly $3,000,000, and 
that the importers at this point labor under a disad- 
vantage in being obliged to go to New York and 
Boston to clear their goods, which are frequently 
greatly delayed. The Government is now subjected 
to great loss of revenue through the intricacies of 
the present system relating to the collection of cus- 
toms duties and through the frauds and evasions 
which that system permits and invites, It is also 
the cause of much of the delay and vexation to 
which the honest importer is subjected. I am ofthe 
opinion that the reforms of present methods, which 
have been lately earnestly pressed upon Congress, 
should be inaugurated instead of increasing the 
number of ports where present evils may be fur- 
ther extended, ‘Tie bill now under consideration 
provides that a Surveyor of Customs shall be ap- 
pointed to reside at said port, who shall receive a 
salary not to exceed $1,000 per annum. It is quite 
obvious that an experienced force of employes at 
the ports where goods for Springfield are admitted 
would be much better qualified to adjust the duties 
upon the same thau the person thus proposed to be 
added to the vast army of Federal officials. There 
are many cities in the different states having larger 
populations than Springfield and fully as muca enti- 
tled, upon every ground presented, to the advan- 
tages sought by this bill, and yet it is clear that the 
following of precedents which the proposed legisla- 
tion would establish could not fail to produce con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the adjustment of customs 
duties leading to irritating discriminations and 
probable loss to the Government.” 


..On May 19:h the Senate passed the Blair 
bill to pension all soldiers who are disabled and 
dependent upun their own labor for support and 
all dependent parents of soldiers who died in 
the service or from disability contracted there- 
in. Mr. Van Wyck’s proposition to fix tbe min- 
imum pension to be given under the bill at eight 
dollars a month was made to read four dollars a 
month, and im that shape it was agreed to. The 
next important change in the bill was made 
without debate, at Mr. Logan’s suggestion. It 
was a reduction in the time of service required 
from the pensioner from six months to three 
months. The bill was finally passed by a vote of 
84to14 Twenty-one votes were cast by Demo 
crats, and just one-third of these were in the 
affirmative. It is believed that the bill stands a 
fair chance of going through the House, How 
mucb it will take out of the Treasury nobody 
can tell. Mr. Blair says it may amount to 
$50,000,000 a year, but he admits that even an 
approximate estimate cannot be made. 


.-The House on May 20th, by a vote of 178 
to 80, rejected the Senate bill appropriating 
$800,000 to American steamship companies for 
carrying the mails. 


DOMESTIO. 


....The fishing schooner, ‘‘ Ella M. Doughty,” 
has been seized by the Dominion Government 
for buying bait at Englishtown, Cape Breton. 
The vessel had the usual permit signed by Col- 
lector Anderson, of Portland, Me., to touch and 
trade at all Canadian ports. The schooner, 
“Jennie and Julia,” from Eastport, Me., an- 
chored at Digby, N.S, on May 19th, with the 
intention of entering and buying fresh herring 
for smoking. The Collector of Customs re 
fused to grant a regular trading entry until he 
boarded the vessel. When he did so he found that 
the vessel had been regularly fitted out in the 
United {States as a fisherman, with everything 
needful except bait. The schooner was there- 
fore ordered away, and the order was complied 
with. The captain did not have the so-called 
**touch-and-trade” permit issued to American 
fishermen, but wished to enter and clear as a 
trader. Secretary Bayard replying to a note 
from Senator Frye in regard to the matter says: 

‘“*The late reprehensible action of the Canadian 
officials in relation to American fishing vessels has 
occurred in remote localities without facilities for 
postal communication, and consequently there has 
been delay, regrettable, but unavoidable, in receiy- 
ing Consular reports; but your assumption that 
this department 1s giving the matter such attention 
as its importance demands, will, I believe, be fully 


sustalned when the proper time arrives for the 
publication ofits action.” 


It is reported that the schooner *‘ Augusta Her- 
rick” left New York Harbor recently on a fishing 
trip to the Bay of Fundy, put into Boston 
harbor and armed with two 36-inch yacht guns 
and a large amount of ammunition and small 
arms. The two yacht guns cost $200 and will 
penetrate steel armor one-fourth of an inch 
thick at a distance of a mile, 


....On Thursday, May 20th, late in tbe after 
noon, while driving in Central Park, Mrs. Alice 
Pendleton was thrown from a carriage and 
killed. She was tks wife of our Minister to Ger- 
many. His daughter, who was driving with 
her, was seriously, but not fatally hurt. Mrs. 





Pendleton had been absent from Berlin for about 
two months. She and her daughter cameto New 
York to nurse the wife of Mrs. Pendleton’s son. 
She died recently. When their carriage came 
within 300 feet of Webster’s statue, the horse 
became frightened and ran away. Miss Pendle- 
ton jumped out and fell on the grass border. Mrs. 
Pendleton fellon the roadway. When Minister 
Pendleten received the dispatch announcing his 
wife’s death be fainted. Mrs. Pendleton was 
the daughter of Francis Scott Key, the author of 
the “ Star Spangled Banner.” 


.-Ex-Alderman Jaehne was sentenced by 
Judge Barrett on Thursday last to nine years 
and ten months in the Penitentiary at Sing Sing. 
He was taken up on Friday and put to work in 
the laundry of the prison. His work is to turn 
shirts wrong side out. His first day’s work was 
120 dozen. 


FOREIGN. 


--.-Advices received from London, on May 
23d, say that severe engagements are taking 
place on the Greek frontier between Turkish and 
Greek troops. The forces engaged cover a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. The heaviest fighting is 
at Tirnova. Many have been wounded on poth 
sides, Prime Minister Tricoupis has telegraphed 
to the General in command of the Greek forces, 
instructing him to endeavor to arrange an ar- 
mistice. A later dispatch from Athens says a 
truee was effected at noon,on May 23d, and 
there; has been no fighting since tbat time. 
The casualties are heavy on both sides. An in- 
terview between the Turkish and Greek com- 
manders has been arranged for 5 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, when an endeavor will be made to 
arrange an armistice. 


....The closing ot the debate on the Home 
Rule Bill in the House of Commons has been 
again put off. The friends of the measure now 
claim that the bill will pass by a majority of 
fifteen, 229 Liberal votes having been assured 
besides the 86 Parnellite votes. In the debate 
on the Home Act, Mr. Parnell demanded that 
the Orangemen be disarmed if the Nationalists 
were. The arms act passed the second reading 
by a vote of 303 to 49 on May 20th. Owing to 
the large number of members who wish to speak 
on the Home Rule bill, it is exoected that the 
debate will not close until the end of next week | 


.-Queen Christina of Spain on May 17th 
gave birth toason. In response to a summons, 


there had assembled at the palace, to await the 
accouchement, all the Cabinet Ministers, the 
foreign diplomatic repressntatives, the princi- 
pal civil ani military magnates, a deputation 
of members of the Cortes, and other distin- 
guised persons. 


.-The eruption of Mount Etna is increasing 


in proportions and there is serious danger to the 
town of Monte-Rosso from the flow of lava- 
Torrents of lava are now issuing from el2ven 
craters. A stream in some places 200 meters 
broad is flowing toward the town of Nicolosi. 
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PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


In the recent extension of her courses, 
and in the election of Timothy Dwight to 
the Presidency, Yale College has done the 
two best things. They are steps that mean 
a great deal. They both point in the same 
direction, and will have a healthy influence 
on her own prospects and on college and 
university education in the country. 

Yale is the General Thomas, the ‘Old 
Hold Fast” of American colleges. 

She has stood to her course through long 
and trying debates, declined revolutionary 
experiments, kept her head cool amid ex- 
cited friends, been vigilant, open-minded, 
and made a good use of the radical ferment 
working in her and around her. 

When President Woolsey came to the 
head, she took a spring forward which car- 
ried the colleges and preparatory schools of 
the whole country on with her. 

The administration of President Porter 
has been mainly occupied in developing the 
elements of the college system, and in get- 
ting the departments on solid ground and 
in good working order. It has resulted in 
a large increase to the college funds and 
buildings, in a good degree of academic 
progress and in openiog the way generally 
for new and greater steps forward. 

The new President comes in on the crest 
of another advance, which has been long 
preparing, and which ne one hs done more 
to promote than he. His conceptions of 
what the university should be, of the liue 
on which it should develop, and of the co- 
ordination of its departments, have been 
published and had a definite influence in 
guidiog the recent discussion of the subject 
andin opening his own way to the Presi- 
dency. 











Exactly how the new professors and the 
new courses will be worked into the gen- 
eral system of study it may be premature to 
predict; but it is evident that they imply 
much more than a simple addition to the 
teaching force and opportunities for study, 
and must sooner or later extend their influ- 
ence over the whole college system. 

It has been apparent for some time that 
changes of this nature were impending at 
Yale. The certainty that they would come, 
and ought to come as soon and as fast as 
they could be provided for, has drawn the 
Yale Alumni with great unanimity to Pro- 
fessor Dwight as the man under whose di- 
rection such adevelopment would be sure 
to be made, and made in the safest and best 
manner. 

There are other men who could be relied 
on for energetic and progressive adminis- 
tration. There are others who could be 
relied on to stand by the old paths and 
support the dignity of the office, the sobri- 
ety and character of the college. But there 
is no other map who can be relied on with 
equal confidence to do both, and to work 
out the problem of the university on Yale 
principles, in the Yale way, and to leave 
the college at the end in possession of 
its identity and in harmony with itself. 

Professor Dwight inherits a great name 
in the history of the country and the 
annals of the college which now, for the 
third time, has committed its affairs toa 
member of the family to which he belongs. 
He has borne his honors simply and ina 
right manly fashion, which bas opened to 
him the band and heart of every one who 
ever knew him. He has in his composition 
a great store of sense, humor, and youth- 
fulness. Heis versed in administrative as 
well as academic affairs. His training in 
one of the post-graduate schools of the 
university, and not in the limited range of 
the academic department, is a point in bis 
favor, and he comes to the presidency at a 
time as critical and as full of opportunity 
as that in which his great predecessor 
made for himself a name, and put Yale at 
the head of American colleges. 


IN EVERYTHING BY PRAYER. 


Tue latitude allowed the believer in 
prayer is as wide as human needis. It 
would be bard to frame a more unlimited 
privilege of petition than this one found in 
Philippians iv. The apostle here speaks 
of *‘ prayer and supplication,” It has been 
suggested that the term “‘ prayer” in this 
passage is meant to cover general prayer; 
that is, the soul’s attitude toward God in 
communion, in confession, in thanksgiv- 
ing, and in all audible or articulate wor- 
ship; and that “‘ supplication” is intended 
to cover specific petition for avy felt need 
of spirit, soul, or body. It does not matter 
much whether this is a correct exegesis or 
not; the ‘‘everything” of the injunction 
is broad enough. Certainly we are war- 
ranted in laying all our petitions before 
God without hesitancy or reserve. We 
must believe that specific petition is in- 
cluded in this promise or permission ; that it 
covers definite needs, and is not meant 
simply to be a spiritual exercise which will 
work a reflex benefit upon the spiritual 
life of the petitioner. 

When our Lord bade us ask, and said 
we should receive; seek, and we should 
find; knock, and it should be opened unto 
us, he certainly did not mean that this 
promise would be met by a spirifual bene- 
fit only, and not by the reception of the 
thing asked for. It is not to be under- 
stood as though a mother should say to 
her children: ‘‘When you are hungry, 
come to me and ‘Ask, and ye shall 
receive’”; and when the children came 
again, and again asked and did 
not receive, the mother should say: 
‘Of course I did not mean that I would 
give you anything to eat; I only wanted to 
train vou into a sense of dependence upon 
me. Keeponasking. It will do you good; 
and by and by you will learn to do without 
food.” This is not the meaning of God’s 
promise to the asking, seeking, and knock- 
ing believer. 

Most of the difficulties in prayer lie in 
the region between the theory of mere 
subj ctive benefit and that of specific an- 
swer to prayer. The man who wants spe- 
cific answer to prayer is not content with 











a mere reflex benefit; and if specific answer 
is not realized, then the believer wonders 
why it is that there is, to say the least, a 
seeming failure of the promise. We think 
itis not difficult to clear this difficulty. 

All our wants are either in the class spir- 
itualor temporal. Asto the spiritual needs, 
these are confessedly almost always an- 
swered when prayer for them is persever- 
ing. But as to the temporal needs, these 
are as confessedly not so frequently an- 
swered. The reason for this may be two- 
fold. First, those of God’s people who are 
found in most frequent trouble on this 
score are not those who are the most assid- 
uous in the cultivation of their spiritual 
life. In other words, it seems to us that the 
moment we put temporal benefits in ad- 
vance of spiritual things, either in the order 
or in the frequency of our prayer, we are con- 
travening the very first condition of prayer. 
As to temporal things the Lord ba; clearly 
taught us that while he will supply them 
and will have us seek from his hand our 
daily bread, he does not want us to be care- 
ful about these things, for the reason that 
‘**he knoweth that we have need of them,” 
and asa father will supply them without 
our asking orbeing urgeat about them. He 
teaches us that the body is more than the 
raiment, and the life is more than the body. 
He shows us how it is that the heathen, who 
have po knowledge nor sen?e of Divine 
Fatherhood, are always ‘seeking after these 
things.” They have no eare nor even thought 
of the higher spiritual realities which our 
Father desires us to be careful about. 
Therefore, the general injunction of our 
Lord 1s that we ‘* Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” and he adds 
the promise, ‘‘ and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” He would have us care- 
Jess about temporal things and urgent 
about spiritual things. He has given us in 
his own life illustrations of this. He vol- 
untarily became poor, not that he might 
glorify poverty into an ordinance, but that 
he might dignify that poverty which is 
poor, because spiritual wealth and Divine 
service is preferred vefore it. ‘** Ihave meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” ‘My meat is 
to do the will of him that sent me.” This 
lets us into the secret of the utter subordi- 
pation of the temporal to the spiritual. 
Now, in our judgment, the most of us ere 
not coming within long range of reducing 
this rule of the kingdom of God to practice. 
And so long as we are not walking by this 
rule we may not wonderif prayer for tem- 
poral things remains to a great extent un- 
apswered. We warrant the assertion that 
there is no disciple who is honestly ‘‘ seeking 
first the kingdom of God and bis righteous- 
ness,” who will be found making any com- 
plaint of the lack ot temporal things. 

Theo, again, is it not true that a very 
large proportion of the temporal things 
which we are seeking after are along the 
line of mere carnal desire? The greatapos- 
tle had at the end of his life reacbed (if he 
had not before) thisestate. ‘‘I know how 
to be abased and I know how to abound; 
everywhere and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be fulland to be hungry; 
both to abound and to suffer need. I have 
learned in whatsoever estate I am there- 
with to be content.” He had learncd the 
great lesson of life. While he did not des- 
pise or set at naught temporal comforts, he 
yet was content as to his estate regarding 
them; and his one absorbing desire was 
‘*to Know Christ and the power of his 
resurrection, and to be the fellowship of 
his sufferings made comformable to his 
death.” 


We do not mean by this that God does 
not hear and answer prayer for temporal 
things, but only this: if we have pitched 
our tent either in the world or toward the 
world, and are desirous of living according 
to the course of it, we may not lay hold on 
God’s promises to answer prayer with any 
certainty as to these things. He may or 
may not grant us the things which we 
crave and desire in order that we may 
maintain a certain estate. We may ask, 
but we must be content not to be heard in 
these things, and must learn that, ‘“ having 
food and raiment, therewith to be con- 
ten’.” This jaw of the pre-eminency of 
spiritual things in the Cpristian life must 
be taken into consideration in discussing 
the question of prayer in relation to tem- 
poral things. 








INTER-DENOMIN : + glee UNION 
IN JAPA 


Now that the Cleveland Church Congress 
is in session, it isa fit time to notice what 
along step has been taken within a few 
weeks toward the union of evangelical de. 
nominations among the churches of Japan. 
The plan now proposed goes beyond any- 
thing attempted here at home; in that de- 
nominations representing two distinct types 
of polity are inclided,namely the Prespbyte- 
rian (or Reformed) and the Congregational, 
We give from the Tvkio Independent ot 
April 3d, the following scheme for a creed 
to which churches of these and other de- 
nominations there are asked to give their 
adhesion: 


“1. The Divine inspiration, authority and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures; 2, the right 
and duty of private judzment in the interpreia- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; 3, the unity of the 
Godbead and the Trinity of the persons there- 
in; 4, utter depravity of human pa‘ure in con- 
sequence of sthe fall; 5, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, bis work of Atonement for the sins 
of mankind, and his mediatorial intercession 
and reign ; 6, tne justification of the sinner by 
faith aloae; 7, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the conversion and sanctification of the sinner ; 
8, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the body, the judgment of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal blessedvess 
of the rightesus, and the eternal punishment of 
the wicked; 9, the divine institution of the 
Christian ministry, and the obligation and per- 
pesuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lora’s Supper.” 


So far allis easy enough. On none of 
these points would there be any serious 
difference between the denomina'ions. On 
polity, however, it is different, and the 
proposals on this point will be more closely 
scanned. They are as follows: 


‘The Council of the churches te be divided 
into branch and genera] assemblies: (1) The 
branch or lucal assemblies will consist of lay 
representatives from the different churches, 
their pastors or acting pastors. Thcse will de- 
cide questions and mavage affairs in regard to 
the evangelization of their respective dioceses, 
the organization of their churches, education 
of the ministry, ordination and superintendence 
of ministers ; and ali other items which convern 
or relate to the general interest of their re- 
spective localities. But those things which 
concern each individual congregation shall be 
determined and decided according to the unani- 
moos [?] vuice of the Church itself; (2) the 
general assembly will consist of representatives 
from the different churches with their pastors 
or aciing pastors tbroughout the land, This 
assembly will manage the business, and decide 
questions concerning the general work of evan- 
gelization, education of the ministers, the con- 
stitution of the Church, and other items of im- 
portance which concern the whole body of the 
churches. The representatives of the respective 
churches to be sent to this General Assembly in 
the following proportions: any church with 
communicants numbering less than two hun- 
dred shall be represented by one delegate. 
Those above two hundred, by two persons, etc. 

“The name of the National Church or the 
body of Churches thus united will be ‘The 
Church of Crist in Japan.’ ” 


This is a very brave attempt at compro- 
mise, and, so far as we can judge, is as 
good a comprowise as can be cunceived. 
It applies the theory of local inde- 
pendence to the individual church, 
but puts all matters of general interest, 
such as church extension, etc., under con- 
trol of a general assembly and local assem- 
blies. We presume it has the support of 
the missionaries generally of the Presby- 
terian, Reformed, and Congregational 
denominations, and we shall watch with 
much anxiety to see what will be its fate. 





THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS. 





Jupee Rogers, of Chicago, in his recent 
charge to the grand jury, took occasion to 
refer to the riot and murders in that city 
by the Anarchists, and in the course of the 
charge used the following language: 

*‘ We hear a good deal lately of what consti- 
tutes freedom of speech. There is no consiitu- 
tional right for men to assemble and engage in 
wild harangues and incendiary speech. These 
men must be held responsible for what they in- 
cite others to do. That is the epirit of the law. 
It 1s only your province to deal with crimes— 
with a:te that have been committed. Neverthe- 
lese, the history of the last few days will make 
it necessary fcr me to advert to other matters 
than the actual commizsion of crime, as well a8 
the commission of offenses against the law. The 
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pill of Rights of the State of Illinois incor- 
porates the general principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. Men 
may assemb'e and discuss these mat‘ers— 
the constitutional rights of freedom of speech ; 
but thev are held responsible for what they say. 
If men are incited to riot, arson and other un- 
lawful acts, the men responsible for this may be 
held answerable for the results. Mere specta- 
tors, mere lookers-on, are not the only oves, but 
the men who advised the commission of the 
crime are the guilty parties as well. The prin- 
ciples of law inculcate that the men who teach 
riot, who incite unlawful gatherings to incendi- 
ary acts, are responsible for the effects of these 
rantings. Ared flagisa public menace. It is 
an emblem that no quarter will be given The 
police have a right to suppress these people to 
prevent the commission of crime. They have 
a right to quell all such disturbances.” 

Judge Rogers, in this language, substan- 
tially affirms two legal propositions. One 
is that the Anarchists of Chicago, who got 
up the meeting at which five policemen of 
that city were killed, and others severely 
wounded, by the throwing of a dynamite 
bomb ivto their ranks. and who aided and 
abetted in bringing about this result, are 
answerable to the law as criminals, and, 
upon proper proof cf the facts, should be 
punished as the law directs. The other 
proposition is that. while men may discuss 
“the constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech,” they are ‘‘responsible for what 
they sav,” esvecially when what thev sav 
is adapted to promote riot and blondshed 
and that ‘‘the police have a right to sup- 
press” such people in order ‘‘to prevent 
the commission of crime.” 

We believe in the soundness of both of 
these propositions. Civil societv, as we 
ssid Jast week and say again, has a right 
to protect itself against those who preach 
and advocate anarchy and destruction tc 
all law and order, and thereby put ino peril 
the safety of the general public. Those 
who procure the commission of crime by 
leading others to commit it, are to be 
treated as criminals; and that crime may 
not be committed thev should be forbidden 
to do the things naturally adapted to incite 
to the commission. There should -be no 
freedom of speech in this country that ex- 
emnts Anarchists from the just application 
of these principles. Free speech to advo- 
cate rioting and murder is not included in 
any bill of rights known to civilized soci- 
ety. Such free speech is in itself a crimi- 
nal use of speech, and, as such, should be 
puvished. Good citizens do not want to 
use it; and Anarchists, whether citizens or 
not, should not be permitted to do so with 
impunity. We agree with Judge Mallory. 
of Milwaukee, in his recent charge to the 
grand jury, that ‘‘our people have toler- 
ated the reckless and criminal conduct of 
Avarchists and demagogues quite too 
long.” Earnestly is it to be hoped that 
public justice will so deal with the Chicago 
Anarchists as to teach all such men a much 
needed Jesson. A good beginning has been 
made in the indictment of three of those 
Anarchists on the charge of conspiracy to 
commit murder. 


-_ 


THIRD PARTY TEMPERANCE. 








TEMPERANCE should be in politics, but it 
may be in politics without being partisan. 
The saloon is not partisan. It is Democratic 
with the Democrats and Republican with 
the Republicans, and it cannot be denied 
that its tactics have been successful. It 
might have chosen to be either Democratic 
or Republican, or it might have formed a 
third party. In both the old parties more 
or less mischief has been done to its cause, 
by one in the South, by the other in the 
North; and on this ground it might have 
deemed the time opportune to form a saloon 
Party, which wou'd always and every- 
where be true to the rum business. What 
Would have been the result? Would not 
the saloon have gone down in its fight 
against the old parties? It would have 
made a definite issue of the rum question, 
and the moment that is done temperance 
Will win. 

The saloon is in politics much more 
effectively by reason of its unpartisanship. 
It holds its interests above party politics. 

are many earnest temperance men 
Who believe that temperance can only be 
in politics in the form of a third party. 
They have lost hope of accomplishing any- 





thing either in the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party. They are tired of voting 
representatives of the saloon into office, 
and they have decided to put their trust 
only in candidates disconnected with the 
old parties, and standing on a platform 
whose chief plank is Prohibition. The idea 
is, at bottom, sound and good. The saloons 
know how to use it. We cannot and will 
not advise any conscientious citizen to vote 
for men who are pledged to the saloon. If 
the old parties insist, after a'l that is pos- 
sible has been done to prevent it, on nom- 
inating, especially for legislative positions, 
candidates who will favor the saloon, it is 
the duty of se'f-respecting members of 
these parties to refuse their support to 
either candidate, and to put in nomination 
men committed against the saloon. We 
believe most heartily in third tiekets in 
such circumstances. We do not believe in 
a third party. There never have been, 
there never will be, three parties perma 
nently in the field. The voting masses 
will always be divided between two parties. 
The only hope for a-third party is ia its be- 
comivg the first or second party. To do this 
it must des'roy or supersede one of the old 
parties. This, if the course of history has 
any significance, can be no easy task. The 
Democratic Party, according to loyal, de- 
cent sentiment ought to have died and been 
buried in the years of our country's wie; 
but it didn’t die and it wasn’t buried. It is 
still a vigorous organization. So is the Re- 
publican. It bas been under a cloud, to be 
sure; but it has no thought of death or 
burial. There is too much life in it to make 
the third party project of clubbing it to death 
either easy or safe for the clubbers. I[t un- 
doub‘edly deserves to be drubbed and 
drubbed repeatedly, but not by its sworn 
enemies. It went astray two years ago and 
its frends gave it the severest chastisement 
it ever received. It has beeu humbled; but 
it may need another lesson of the same 
kind. Itis worth reforming. Confessed- 
ly there is abundance of goud material in 
it. That is why the third party wants to 
prey on it. 

Now, is it not easier and wiser to try to 
capture this party with its large moral ele- 
ment than simply to irritate it and stir its 
antagonism? Isn’t ita big enough task to 
grapple the enormous power of the saloon, 
without attempting also the destruction of 
a great party? Is there any need of divid- 
ing the forces of temperance and setting 
one part to fight against the other? Is it 
anything but folly fora small party to set 
itself up to fight against the saluon, plus 
an impossibility? 

Wehave sometimes feared that not afew 
of the leaders of the third party are actu- 
ated lurgely by political ambition; that 
their aim and end are not the triumph of 
temperance simply, Dut personal and politi- 
cal preferment. Their course has been in 
entire harmony with this assumption. In 
district after district where one or the 
other of the old parties has nominated un- 
questioned temperance candidates the 
third party has thrust its own man in the 
field, and frequently elected thereby the 
saloun candidate. They have derided and 
discouraged attempts to put either of the old 
parties right on the temperance question. 
They seem to glory in the defeat of Demo- 
cratic, Republican or non-partisan temper- 
ance measures. The Voice, if we under- 
stand its course toward the effort to pass the 
prohibitory amendment resolution through 
the New York Legislature and the Local 
Option bill through the New Jer- 
sey Legislature, has not only not 
assisted in either case, it has disccur- 
aged the friends of both. If we have mis- 
taken its attitude, we shall be to glad to 
make correction. It certainly belittles 
and discourages the movement in New Jer- 
sey to commit the Republican Party against 
the saloon. It is true this movement may 
not be successful. But its intent is good. 
Its spirit is hostile tothe saloon. It isa 
temperance movement; and what is it but 
party prejudice that arrays the influence of 
The Voice againstit? What is it but blind 
devotion to party that prevents our neigh- 
bor from helping stch movements any- 
where and everywhere? 

What can this conference (the New Jer- 
sey) do? it asks: 


“It isa mere meeting of some temperance 
Republicans, who want to see the saloons 





downed, but want still more to see the Demo- 
cratic Party downed. No resolutions they may 
adopt will hurt the liquor traffic one iota. It is 
time we learned that words can’t overthrow 
King Alcohol, That is all, we understand, that 
this Conference intends to give us—words,” 
Why doesn’t The Voice wait a few days 
to see what it willdo? It may be a failure, 
with the help of The Voice. It may possi- 
bly be a great success despite T’he Voice. 
At all events it is a movement against the 
saloon. 

Of course the Conference will adopt reso- 
lutions, and these resolutions may not hurt 
the liquor traffic. It may also be that 
‘*eords can’t overthrow King Alcohol.” 
We do not, however, despise them. But 
if words are nothing, pray what is the use 
of The Voice? Neither its words nor the 
votes of its party have ever, so far as we 
know, elected a Congressman or a single 
member of a state legislature. 

We have no desire to fizht the third 
party. We respect the great body of earn- 
est men who compose it. We applaud their 
hostility to the saloon; but we helieve that 
under unwise leadership they are attempt- 
ing the impossible, and making the possible 
more difficult for others. 





THE ALDERMANIC REFORM BILL. 





Tue reform bill with reference to this 
city, passed by the legislature just before 
its final adjournment, provides that the 
elections in this city for Mayor, Comotroller, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
members of this Board, shall be held in the 
month of April, in the years and on the 
days designated in the bill. It also pro- 
vides that the Board of Aldermen skall 
consist of fourteen members, to be chosen 
at the first election on a general ticket; 
that these members shall be divided by lot 
into two classes of seven to each class; and 
that, after the first election, seven members 
shall be chosen on a general ticket at each 
Aldermanic election as provided for in the 
bill. The principle of minority representa- 
tion by cumulative voting, in the election 
of Aldermen, is made a part of the bill; 
and this would enable Republicans in this 
city to secure a representation in the Board 
in proportion to their voting strength. 
They could by thus voting choose at least 
one-third of the members of the Board. 

The most important feature of this bill 
is the provision for the election of Alder- 
men on a general ticket. Under the dis- 
trict system the Aldermen of this city have, 
for a rule, been low pot-house politicians, 
and many of them grog-sellers and saloon- 
keepers, not fit to hold any office, and, in- 
deed, such men as no decent person would 
wish to admit into intimate companion- 
ship. The indicted ex-Aldermen of 1884 
are an average specimen of the class of 
men who for years have filled this office, 
and disgraced the city alike by their 
character and their official acts. The ob- 
ject of the legislature in providing for elec- 
tion on a general ticket, to be voted for by 
the whole city, is to secure better candi- 
dates for Aldermen from both parties, and 
hence better men in the persons elected, 
whether they be Democrats or Republicans. 
There can hardly be a doubt that this would 
be the practical result; and thus the city 
would be governed by a more intelligent 
and respectable body of men in its Board 
of Aldermen. 

The principle of minority representation 
incorporated into the bill is a good one in 
all cases to which it is applicable. And, 
inasmuch as this city is largely Demo- 
cratic, and would, on a general ticket, 
elect Democratic Aldermen, it was but fair 
to Republicans that they should have the 
opportunity, by cumulative voting, to elect 
a minority of the members. The Board 
wiil be more likely to act wisely if made up 
of Republicans and Democrats, than if con- 
sisting entirely of representatives of either 
party. 

The bill is now in the hands of Governor 
Bill, and whether it shall become a law or 
not depends om his choice. Should he de- 
cline to give it bis approval, he will put 
himself in antagonism to arefurm measure 
that is really of great importanee to this 
city, and practically ally bimeelf with the 
grog-shop element in our population. We 
trust that he will have good sense and patri- 
otism enough to do the right thing. 





THE FAILURE. 


Tue eight hour movement began with 
great flourishes. It was the fruit of long 
consultation and strong resolution. Scores 
of thousands of mechanics were pledged 
toit. {ts beginning was announced long 
before hand, and great anticipations and 
anxieties surrounded its operation. Chicago 
was the center of its effort; and there it 
began with the brightest prospect of suc- 
cess. It was inaugurated with great en- 
thusiasm there, and extended East and 
West to all our principal manufacturing 
cities. 

Everywhere else, and even in Chicago, 
it has almost utterly collapsed. The men 
in the lumber yards are going back to 
work; the Pullman Car Company has re- 
opened its shops on the old bisis of time; 
the clothing manufacturers and the shoe 
manufacturers refuse to submit to the de- 
mand for short hours. And it is in only one 
or twu lines of labor that any vitality seems 
to be left in the movement. 

We suppose the reason is plain enough. 
Employers could not afford to pay ten 
hours’ wages for eight hours’ work, and 
the men had too much decency to be wil!l- 
ing to live on the wages of eight hours’ 
work. Prices will generally settle them- 
selves; and the fixing of wages by vote of 
one side alone can no more be effected than 
a vote of Congress or of u laborunion will 
settle or alter the force of attractions or the 
sweetness of sugar. Commercial laws, 
like those of physics, are controlled by 
larger forces than can be managed in a con- 
vention of Knights of Labor. 

In one thing we rejoice, and that is that 
our self-respecting and ambitious lavorers 
will not consent to be leveled down by 
arbitrary rules. Such plans as that for 
eight huurs mean permanent class distinc- 
tions. The tendency of labor unions is too 
often to kee, the labor class and the em- 
ployer class permanently apart, by making 
it in possible for a man to pass from the 
latter to the former. This is the effect of 
saying that a man shall work only so many 
hours. Anu ambitious man wants to work 
more hours, 80 as to earn and save more 
money with which to become a capitalist 
and employer. So the rules often enforced, 
forbidding one laborer to do more than a 
certain amount of work ina day, to attend 
to more than so many pieces of machinery, 
to surpass the low average of his fellows, 
or in any way to ‘ best” them, as the 
English laborers ca’! it, are rules against ris- 
ing toa higher plane, and are a terrible 
tyranny against the working class, utterly 
repugnant to the genius of our Govern- 
ment. Taney are almost a certain result 
when the same organization includes all 
laborers alike, competent and incompetent. 
The moderate average workmen, by their 
superior numbers, crush the ambitious ones. 
Here is a chief danger of co-operation. 


Editorial Hotes. 


In order to promote a general revival of re- 
ligion in any place, there must prevail peace 
and good-will amoug Christians of all the differ- 
ent sects, and especially am ng the ministers 
and officers of the different Churches, One of 
the very best thiags that can bs said about the 
good people of the city of Plainfield in connec- 
tion with the late visit and earnest revival 
preaching of Mr. Moody there, is to state 
the fact that all the ministers, officers, Church- 
choirs, and church-members, male and female, 
had, apparently, firmly and cheerfully re- 
solved to unite and work dogether in the good 
cause. Any one privileged to be present at any 
one of the meetings there must have seen that 
this statement was literally true. Having been 
present there, comparatively a stranger, we soon 
found out that all stambling-blocks had been 
removed and that the whole Christian commu- 
nity, embraced in ali the Churches, were heartily 
united,and were earnestly seeking God’s blessing 
on Mr. Moody’s preaching. The ministers stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and all the church-choirs 
mingled their well-trained voices together—one 
hundred and fifty, or more of them—to make 
effective the solemn truths presented. It was a 
joyful and blessed sight, long to be remembered, 
and seldom surpassed anywhere. Now, we have 
this only to say to the Churches of this country. 
If you want a revival of religion you must seek 
for it and prepare for it. If you want souls 
converted you must labor earnesily and pray 
earnestly for such a result, You must resolve 
to be of one heart and of one mind. Don’t be- 
gin the work with a fault-finding and criticising 
spirit. Don’t mourn about it, but rejoice in it, 
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and give thanks to God—in your heart—con- 
tinually. Pray and praise continually, and re- 
member that it is God that worketh to will and 
to do in the hearta of all tha: become Christians. 
Don’t be discouraged. Any time is a good time, 
and it is God’s time to save souls, There is no 
promise for to-morrow. He is ready always, and 
if you are ready and sincerely ask for it, the 
blessing is sure to come. There never was a 
month or a day or an hour or a moment when 
God’s arm was not lovingly outstretched to save 
all that come to him. God will always bless those 
who, connected as churches and as earnest 
“bristiane, are willing to unite together with him 
for the salvation of men. 

WE assume that the large majority of our 
readers are, by confession, Christians, and as 
such members of the visible Church. We do 
not positively know that this is the fact; yet we 
presume this to be the case. What, then, 
Christian readers of The INDEPENDENT, are you 
doing to promote the growth of grace in your 
own bearts, and to aid in securing the salvation 
of others? Have you any deliberately adopted 
and settled plan of life in respect to either of 
these results? Andifso, how do the facts of your 
lives correspond with such a plan? Is prayer to 
God your daily practice? If you are heads of 
families, have you family altars? Do you read 
the Bible syste matically? Did you ever read the 
Book through from Genesis to Revelation? Is 
the Word of God the delight of your hearts? 
Areits doctriues precious to you? How many 
passages of Scripture are safely stored away in 
your memories? What do you do on the Sab- 
bab, and where are you on that day, and how 
do you spend its sacred hours? Are you prayer- 
meeting Christians io the sense of attendance? 
And if you are, is it your practice to lead in 
prayer when asked to do so, and have you the 
good habit of saying a word for Christ and his 
cause, as opportunity offers for so doing? Do 
you know of anybody whom you have been in- 
atrumental in leading toChrist? Do you talk to 
the impenitert of your acquaintance about their 
svuls, and seek to persuade them to accept the 
great salvation? Do you introduce the subject 
of religion in your social intercourse with 
others? Are your practical everyday lives con- 
sistent with your profession of Christ, and 
hence such as to commend religion to others by 
your excellent examp'e? Are you truthful and 
honest in all your dealings with mankind? If 
the Lord has blessed you with worldly wealth, 
whatare doing with it, and how much of it are 
you spending to promote the interests of his 
kingdom among men? What are your habits in 
respect to giving to the Lord’s cause? We re- 
spectfully submit this series of questions to our 
Caristian readers, knowing but very few of them 
personally, and not knowing any of them as 
well as they know themselves, yet desirous of 
doing them all the good we can. It is quite 
possible that the attempt to answer these ques- 
tions according to the truth may make a useful 
impression. 





Tat phase of human nature still exists 
which led the Jews to be dissatisfied with the 
new style of miracles which Jesus performed, 
such as feeding the five thousand, and to ask 
the very next day for a miracle of feeding after 
the old style of Moses, by means of manna. The 
bread and the fish were as good as manna, in- 
deed better adapted to time and place; bu: they 
were quite too modern for the Jews who wanted 
Moses’s old miracle of the manna literally re- 
peated as a sign of the Messiah. So Christ gave 
those Jews a very interesting little lesson in 
theology. Why talk so much about Moses, said 
he. It was not Moses that gave you that bread 
out of Heaven. Is was my Father that gave it 
then, as itis he that now offers you the true 
bread out of Heaven. I bring you fresh truth; 
more light than Moses had. Do not rest satis- 
fied ever with the good and old, but seek still 
the good and new. So Christ declured that 
while he touk away no jot of the old iaw, he did 
put new forcs aad tullness into it. He fulfilled 
it, filled it full of fresh meaning, which comes 
out a of spiritual appreheusion of its principles. 
We are not outof sympathy with Christ’s spirit 
when we enter in warmest fellowsbip into the 
new religious methods and labors, and sympa- 
thize with the new light which breaks out of 
Goa's inspired word. An anti-slavery reforma- 
tion,a temperance reformation, a purity refor- 
m tioo, a rcvival campaign of this century, may 
be fulfilling the law of Moses and the teaching 
of Christ, because it agroes with their spirit, 
while varyiog from their methods. The face of 
the Church must be forward. We rest firmly 
on Moses and the prophets and the apostles, 
but our face is lified upward to Heaven, and we 
are praying for ever new illumination under our 
new conditions, and to meet new oppositions. 





Tue salvation of the believer in Christ is as- 
sured by the double force of the combined will 
of the Father and the Son, aided by the willing 
co operation of the believer under the influence 
ofthe Hvuly Spiri. First the Father hath given 
them to Christ. This fact Jesus repeats agaio 
and again: ‘* All that which the Father giveth 


me.” Being given to Christ they come to him ; 








for the passage continues: “Shall come unto 
me.” There is a blessed certainty in that assur- 
ance, Then foliows Christ’s part in the com- 
pact of eternal life: ‘Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out.” And still, in other 
language our Lord shows us the double link of 
sure salvation. ‘‘ This is the willof him that sent 
me that (a) of all tbat which he hath given me” 
(God's part), (6) “I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last day ” (Christ's 
part). And again he repeats the assertion of 
the uvion of himself and the Father in this great 
decree that ‘this is the will of my Father, that 
every one that beholdeth the Son and believeth 
on him should have eternal life ; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” So true is it that Christ 
has no separate will of his own, that he came 
down from Heaven to do‘not his own will but the 
Father’s, and so the salvation of the children of 
God through faith in Christ, rests on nothing 
lees than the combined good will of the Father 
and the Son through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost. No wonder Paul triumphantly asked: 
‘*Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?” 


We published a letter from the Rev. J. H. 
Pannabecker, in praise of the confirmation 
methods of the German (Reformed) Church, and 
ventured the question whether they always 
worked as our correspondent declared. The 
Christian World, an excellent Reformed jour- 
nal, quotes our criticism and adds : 


“While we advocate the catechization of our 
youth as preparatory to their admission into the 
Church, yet we quite agree with THE INDEPENDENT 
that the danger is that more attention may be paid 
to the head than the heart. And has not this been 
the case in numberless instances where pastors 
have been more concerned about getting the cate- 
chism into the heads of the children than Christ into 
the hearts? In how many instances littie children 
are after a course of instruction brought into the 
Church, who have no more idea what is required of 
them, or what they are doing than the man in the 
moon. .. . We have seen enough to know that 
fully as large a per cent. of such as have been 
brought into the Church after a course of instruction 
fall away as those received through the ordinary re- 
vival.” 





SHERIDAN SHOOK, who bestows the influence 
of his alliterative syllables on a brewery, a thea- 
ter and a party, thinks the new Excise Bill, 
which is quite worthy of Tweed’s worst legisla- 
ture, will ‘‘ help the Republican Party.” It_will 
give, he says, ‘‘Republicar saloon-keepers in 
the city the protection to which they are enti- 
tled.”” The Republican Party can be helped by 
helping saloon keepers! But what can saloon- 
keepers do for the Republican Party that is 
proper to be done? Their business is to make 
drunkards and criminals. What can a respect- 
able party want of criminals and drunkards? 
Ibe business of a respectable party is to elect 
respectable men to make respectable laws, How 
can the saloons, which are neither respectable 
nor law-abiding, help a respectable party to do 
a respectable work? We don’t see how it is 
possible. It may be, however, that the Republi- 
can Party is not a wholly respectable 
party in New York City. If so, it may have 
business which is not respectable, and such 
business could not be done more skillfully and 
appropriately than by the saloons. ‘*It will help 
the Republican Party!’ It was a Republican 
measure, passed by the votes of Republican legis- 
lators. It was a bid, then, for the help of the 
saloons. The saloons had not been sufficiently 
protected by Republican legislation. They had 
helped the other party. The Republican Party 
having work to be done which is not respect- 
able, helps the saloons in order that they may 
doit. “It will help the Republican Party!” 
That depends. If the Republican Party wants 
to be a reepectable party, an honest party, a 
sober party, the new Excise Bill will not help it. 
If the Republican Party doesn’t care for re- 
spectability and intelligence, the new Excise Bill 
will help it. The saloons will crowd their mot- 
ley crew into it, and be glad of the chance. 
Roughs and “ toughs” and priz2-fighters and 
kaaves of various sorts may soon sit in the As- 
sembly and Senate, as Republican representa- 
tives. Who knows? It may be, however, that 
they would not be more iasensible to decent 
public opinion than the present legislature. “It 
will help the Republican Party.” There is rare 
villainy in the phrase, We can’t see anything 
but villainy in it. There is villainy in the 
bill, there is villainy in the end sought, 
there is villainy in the idea of protect- 
ing villainy. But it will help the Republican 
Party—if the Republican Party is ready to de- 
scend to the pit. Men of New York! Christian 
citizens! Does Mr. Sheridan Shook speak for 
you? Are the slums to run your party? 

SecreTaRy BayARD, in answer to a communi 
cation addressed to him by Senator Frys, of 
Maine, with regard to the fishery question and 
the action of the Canadian authbori:ies, inferms 
the Senator tkat the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State bas been called to the subject; 
that the proper steps have been taken to ascer- 
iain the facts in each case ; that representations 
bave been made to the British Minister in respect 
to the matter involved ; that the ‘‘ action of the 





Canadian officials in relation to American fishing 
vessels has occurred in remote localities without 
facilities for postal communication, and, conse- 
quently, there has been delay, regrettable, but 
unavoidable, in receiving consular reports” ; and 
that the Department of State is giving the whole 
matter such consideration as its importance de- 
mands. This letter ought to satisfy Senator 
Frye that the Government is not indifferent to 
the rights of American fishermen in Canadian 
waters. Before it can intelligently act in the 
vindication of those rights, it must, in some 
authentic manner, know what thé facts are, and 
especially whether, and how far, these rights 
bave been violated. In the case of the ‘‘ David 
J. Adams” the captain of the vessel seems to 
have been in the fault. Such, however, accord- 
ing to the reports, was not the fact in the case of 
the ‘‘Doughty.” If the Canadian officials have 
invaded the rights of our fishermen, as secured 
by law and treaty, it is to be presumed that the 
British Gov. rnment, upon having its attention 
called to the subject in the proper manner, will 
not only rectify the wrong done, but also see to 
it that it is not repeated in other cases. We see 
no occasion for any flurry. A little time is 
needed to find out precisely what the facts are, 
and then to make the proper presentation of 
them to the British Government for its consid- 
eration and action. Intelligent and dignified 
diplomacy in respect to international matters is 
one thing, and newspaper foaming, without ade- 
quate information as to facts, is quite another 
thing. 





Tae drink bill of the people of the United 
States—that is to say, the sum spentin the pur- 
chase of intoxicating liquors, to be used asa 
beverage —is estimated to be nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. This huge amount is wors3 
than wasted, since the liquors bought and con- 
sumed entail enormous evils upon the consu- 
mers and their familics, in many cases pauperiz- 
ing them, andin others leading to the commis- 
sion of crimes. If we suppose one-half of this 
sum to be the annual outlay for these liquors 
made by the working classes, then their drink- 
billeach year amounts to four hundred and fifty 
million dollars. If we again suppose them to 
save this amount by not spending it for liquor, 
and not wasting it on any foolish and unneces- 
sary luxury, they would ina single year do more 
to improve their condition, and make life hap- 
py, than can be done by all the strikes that can 
be gotten up for the next hundred years. It is 
not so much what a man earns as it is what he 
gaves from what he earns, that tells the story as 
to his condition. Let him cut off his drink biil 
and his tobacco and cigar bill, both of which are 
worse than useless, aud thus save these items of 
annual expense; and in a few years he will find 
events working. in his favor. Any man can do 
this ; and if ail the working classes would do it, 
they would have no occasion to s'riks for higher 
wages. The conflict between capital and labor 
18 far less serious than the conflict between rum 
and a successful life. Rum basa much harder 
heart than can be found in the bosom of any 
employer, and is vastly more exacting in its de- 
mands. 





Now is the time in the different colleges and 
other educational institutions of the country for 
the students to give special attention to base 
ball games in distant places, to boat racing, to 
musical entertainments, far and near, and other 
inpnoeent amusements. These important mat- 
ters may interfere somewhat with a proper at- 
tention to study, but they should not be over- 
looked or neglected, for they are ‘‘ popular with 
the boys.” The old-fashioned no‘ion thai all 
the outdoor exercise that students require can 
be obtained within the town limits of the col- 
lege has been exploded. Besides, at these out- 
of-town boat-races and base-ball matches, con- 
siderable money, it is said can occasionally be 
be made by innocently betting on the re- 
sult of these “athletic amusements.” That 
fact, with others still more stimulating, un- 
doubtedly has more or less influence with stu- 
dents. Whether parents desire to have their 
sons drilled and made experts at college as sport- 
ing men, or as scholars and as sober, industri- 
ous workers in an honest and faithful effort and 
preparation for future usefulness, are matters 
about which they should now, we think, ex- 
press an opinion. This, it wiil be seen by those 
who know what is now going on, is the proper 
period of the year when the united heads of ev- 
ery family should plainly make known their 
views and opinions on vhese important matters. 
We could, if necessary, illustrate the subject 
with a few facts which might startle our readers, 
showing the terrible dangers which constantly 
surround those who are permitted, unchecked, 
at home or by college officials, to indulge in 
the ‘“‘ipnocent games and amusements” w?> 
have pamed. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” It is doubtful if any such priceless 
training can be hadin the numerous, needless, 
and barmfal indulgences now permitted in most 
of the colieges of this country. 


Tux jury did right in finding Jaebne, the 
bribe-taking Alderman of this city, guilty of the 











charge brought against him. Judge Barrett, 
who had presided at the trial with exemplary 
firmness and fidelity, did right in sentencing 
Jaebne tothe state’s prison for nine years and 
ten months ; and Judge Daniels did right in not 
granting a stay of proceedings. The District 
Attorney and his Assistant did right in prose. 
cuting the case with vigor and earnestness to 
conviction. Public sentiment stands behind 
these proceedings with an honest and heartfelt 
satisfaction over the result. The people have 
not a particle of doubt. that a flagrant system 
of bribery was practiced in the Board of 
Aldermen of this city in 1384, and that all the 
Aldermen, with the exception of two, were bribe- 
takers to large amounts. The doubt, so far ag 
any has existed at all, has been whether these of 
fenders against the majesty of the law would be 
brought to justice, and punished as they de- 
serve. The conviction and sentence of Jaehne 
furnish a good beginning in the right direction, 
and give promise of similar work when the 
cases of the other indicted Aldermen shall be 
brought to trial. . The offense is of a very grave 
character in its relation to the interests of so- 
ciety. It has long been well understood that the 
Aldermen of this city, with few exceptions, 
could be purchased; and the people believe 
that bribery has been a common practice by 
which Aldermen have made money out of their 
office, and have expected to do so. Hitherto 
this system has gove on year after year with im- 
punity, so far as the laws are concerned; and 
bribe-givers and bribc-takers have treated the 
laws as if they did not exist. Circumstances 
connected with the stupendous bribery of 1884 
fortunately aroused public attention, and led to 
the appointment of a committee by the Senate 
of this state to investigate the facts and report 
thereon. The testimony taken by this commit- 
tee left not a doubt that the franchise of the 
Broadway Surface Railway Company was ob- 
tained from the Board of Aldermen in 1884 by 
bribery. Public sentiment, shocked and indig- 
nant at the enormity of the bribery, loudly 
called for justice at the hands of the law, and 
now that justice has bogun its work, Let it go 
on without any halting until all the bribe- 
takers and bribe-givers shall be accommodated 
with safe quarters at hard labor in the state 
prison. The time has fully come for an effec- 
tive example in the penal fate of both classes. 


JupGE Mauuory, of Milwaukee, in his recent 
charge to the grand jury of that city, called their 
attention to the disturbances of the public peace 
connected with the labor question, and among 
other thir gs said: 

“In view of the labor troubles throughout the 

country, I think it will be well forthe grand jury to 
investigate fully and carefully the nature and char- 
acter of the labor organizations which exist in the 
midst of us, with a view of ascertaining whether 
anything in any of their constitutions, or in any 
oath which any officer or member is required to 
take, binds officers or members to resort to violence 
or other unlawful means for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the objects sought to be attained. Any 
organization whose officers or mempers are 80 
bound is an unlawful organization and liable to in- 
dictment.” 
This is a pregnant hint coming from a judicial 
source. Wedo not kuow that any of the labor 
organizations of this country are liable to indict- 
ment for the reason assigned by Judge Mallory, 
If the fact to which he refers exists, then it 
ought to be known, and proper measures should 
be promptly taken for the suppression of all 
such organizations. Individuals may combine 
for lawful purposes ; but when they combine for 
unlawful purposes, either in the ends to be 
attained or in the means used, then their com- 
bination becomes ipso facto, a conspiracy 
against the peace and good order of society. 
This is the doctrine stated by J1Jge Mallory in 
defining a criminal conspiracy. 


JupGcE Sawyer, of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District for California, is of the 
opinion that Cbinamen in this country have 
some rights which it is the duty of courts to 
protect. It appears that the municipal authori- 
ties of Stoekton, in that state, under the pre- 
tense of regulating the laundry business, pro- 
hibitei the business altogether in all the inhab- 
ited and habitable parts of the town, and allowed 
it to be conducted only in a region of *‘ marshes 
and sloughs,” where nobody lived or could live. 
The ordinance was evidently designed to destroy 
the laundry business of the *‘ heathen Chinee.” 
Judge Sawyer, in the case of Tie Soy, that came 
before him, held this ordinance to be of no legal 
force, because inconsistent with the principles 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Here is what the . adge said: 

“ Of course, no one can in fact doubt the purpose 
of this ordinance. It means, ‘ the Chinese must go.’ 
And, im order that they shall go, it is made to en- 
croach upon one of the most sacred rights of citizens 
of the State of Califorma of the Caucasian race, a8 
well as upon the rights of the Mongolian. It should 
be remembered that the clause in our Constitution 
which protects the rights of every native citizen of 
the United Stazes born of Caucasian parents, equally 
protects the rights of the Chinese inhabitant who 1s 
lawfully in tais country. When this barrier is 
broken down ag to the Chinese, itis equally swePy, 
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gray a8 to every American citizen as well as Chi- 
nese residents.” 
This is good preaching, coming from the bench 
of justice. The people of Califurnia and in all 
the Pacific states and territories ought to hear 
gach preaching, and profit by it. What is the 
it doing to instruct the public conscience 
ip respect to the fundamental rights of human 
pasture? It is high time that it spoke out on this 


question. 





Tux interview of the new Governor West, of 
Utah, with Apostle Snow and the other polyga- 
mists confined in the Penitentiary, was a most im- 
portant one, not to say ominous. Remember that 
Snow has no superiors in the Mormon Church 
except Cannon and Taylor. He is seventy-one 
years old and nas seven wives, He is under a 
sentence of eighteen months, The Supreme Court 
of the United States had decided on appeal that 
the Edmunds law is constitutional. So Gov- 
ernor West, who had come with the notion that 
these men are open to reason, went to see 
them to tell them the law was now decided 
valid, and that if they would simply promise to 
obey the laws they might expect President 
Cleveland to exercise clemency and pardon 
them. Afull stenographic account of the in- 
terview between the Governor and the Apostle 
js published in the Salt Lake Tribune. The 
Governor told Snow that he had come with a 
propusition that if he would obey the laws they 
would jointly ask for his release, that they had 
no vindictive feeling, but only had to obey the 
laws. He was received with the most obdurate 
refusal, such as might be expected from one 
who isa religious zealot and actually believes 
plural marriage to be a religious duty. The 
Governor then saw all those together who were 
confined for polygamy, and got the same gener- 
altreatment. If theinterview did nothing else 
it proved to the Governor that Judge Zane avi 
Mr. Dickson have done only what they had to 
do, and that the attitude of the Mormons is 
simply that of persistent, determined, dogged 
law-breakers. The report is good reading for the 
President and the Judiciary Committee of Con- 
gress. 


Dr. TALMAGE hits the nail on the head in say- 
ing that “‘anarchy means the abolition of the 
right of property. It makes your store and your 
house and your money and your family mine, 
and mine yours. It is wholesalerobbery. It is 
every man’s hand against every other man. It 
is arson and murder and rapine and lust and 
death triumphant. It means no law, no church, 
no defense, no rights, no happiness, no God. 
Is means Hell let loose on earth and society a 
combination of devils incarnate. It means ex- 
termination of everything good and the corona- 
tion of everything infamous. Do you want it? 
Will you have it? Before you let it get a good 
foothold in America take a good look at the 
dragon. Look at Paris, where for a few days it 
held sway—the gutters red with blood and the 
walks down the street a stepping between 
corpses, the Archbishop shot as he tried to quell 
the mob, and every man and woman armed with 
knife or pistol or bludgeon. Let this country 
take one good, clear, scrutinizing look at 
anarchy before it is admitted, and it will never 
be allowed to set up its reign in our borders.” 


.... The Catholic Mirror is excited. It says: 
“The Turk must go.” It declares that ** the 
Christian populations that have been so long 
oppressed by Turkey abhor the turbaned 
tyrants, and when the shock comes and the cry 
of Greece for help goes forth, they will rush 
upon the Moslem army by thousands.” And it 
ends: ‘*The unspeakable Turk must be driven 
back to Tartary.” We can tell The Catholic 
Mirror that the day in which tbe Turk will be 
driven back to Tartary will be the saddest day 
for the Catholics of ‘'urkey they have ever s_en. 
France may be able to protect the Catholics of 
Bsirit, but it will be Russia that will be heir to 
Turkey if the sick man dies within five years: 
and Russia’s little finger will be thicker than 
Turkey’s loins, Turkey isa Gallio. Russia will 
be a Nero. 

..». There ia ove honest socialistic paper in the 
world, Le Peuple, of Brussels. It has done much 
tostir up the hostility of the wage-earners of 
Belgium against the capitalists, and is to be 
credited with a good share of the responsibility 
for the late fearful riots. It has an immense 
circulation, and is gold at the rate of five copies 
fortwo cents, The editor, the manager and 
the reporter are all paid compositors’ wages and 
RO more, or ninety centsa day. This arrange- 
ment works quite smoothly for the present, 
although human nature will have to be very 
Much reconstructed before it can be at all com- 
Mon that those who control large establishments 
thall be satisfied with only the profit of thoze 
Whose task is the least responsible and whose 
Places can be easiest filled. 


+++-The Southern Methodist General Confer- 
ence has done its Church good service and 
itself honor in its episcopal elections. It has 
Chosen four good men to be bishops. Of special 
was the selection of Dr. E. R. Hendrix, a 
@aduate of Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
: and of Union Theological Seminary, & 





liberal-minded man of only thirty-nine. Dr. 
Gajloway has made an excellent editor, and will 
make a good bishop. He is only thirty-six. Dr. 
Duncan, like Dr, Hendrix, is an educator, and 
Dr. Key is from the pastorate, though a large 
part of his ministerial life has been spent in the 
presiding eldership. He is fifty-seven years of 
age. 


..-The Senate has under consideration pen- 
sion schemes which, if they obtain the sanction 
of Congress, will, as is estimated, carry the pen- 
sion expenses of the Government up to about 
one hundred million dollars per year. Congress 
ought to make a long pause before incurring 
such a huge addition to our pension expenses, 
and, if incurring them, should at the same time 
make some provision for their payment. While 
we believe in a liberal system of pensions, we do 
not believe in pension jobbery, or pensions to 
catch the “ soldier vote,” 


...-The Republicans, having the majority in 
both Houses of the Ohio legislature, have re- 
stored the Congressional districts to the condi- 
tion in which they were prior to 1882, in which 
year the state was ‘‘ gerrymandered” in the in- 
terests of dishonest partisanship, giving the 
Democrats a larger representation in Congress 
than they had any right toclaim. ‘‘ Gerryman- 
dering” is infamous business, no matter what 
party engages in it. 


...-The advantages of the week are with 
Gladstone and Home Rule. His tactical victory, 
in extending the time for debate, was an im- 
portant vote. We believe the second reading 
will be voted by a sufficient majority, and that 
the measure may then be withdrawn, after affir- 
mation of the principles of Home Rule, for a 
reconstraciion of it, with consent of all parties. 


...-The legislature of this state disposed of 
the prison labor question by referring it toa 
commission to examine the whole matter, and 
report to the next legislature, meanwhile giving 
authority to employ convicts that would other- 
wise be idle on what is known as the piece-price 
plan. This, though better than noching, was 
not the best thing to do. 


....-Mr. Powderly says that he hates the word 
boycott. He knows by his own experience what 
the word means. Ten years ago he was a victim 
of the boycott, and for months he could not get 
any work at his trade, because the boycotters 
said that nobody shou:d employ him except at 
his peril. We are not surprised that he hates 
the word. 





....The Democratic Party in Georgia is so 
unquestionably supreme that it will do politics 
there good to get a shaking up such as the rival 
aspirations of General Gordon and Major Bacon 
for the nomination as Governor may cause. We 
have not yet heard%of an actual duel between 
them, but their relations are “‘ strained.” 


...-The sentiment which has prompted the 
Louisiana Episcopal Convention to ask the 
General Convention to offer, ia the interests of 
Church unity, ordination to the ministers of 
other denominations, is very kind and not to be 
taken otherwise than seriously, but we presume 
it will not be accepted. 


....The birth of a male heir to the Spanish 
throne is not a matter of unalloyed joy. The 
plan for the betrothal of the elder priacess to 
the son of Don Carlos will now fall through, and 
the long struggle which the latter has made for 
the throne of Spain may go on. 


...-The rumors of fighting between Greek 
and Turkish soldiers may be exaggerated, but 
they almost certainly have no serious meaning. 
The war cloud has blown over. 


CHANGES AT YALE COLLEGE. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 











To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT : 


SHovutp the four surviving graduates of Yale 
in the classes prior to 1817 live until the publi- 
cation of its next annual catalogue, they may 
expect to see at the head of its long list of 
officers the name that belonged to the eminent 
man from whom they received their diplomas. 
A second Timothy Dwight will have assumed the 
presidency which was held by his illustrious 
grandfather with so great credit to himself and 
advantage to theinstitution. The grandfather 
was the grandson of Jonathan Edwards, and the 
uncle of President Woolsey by a double alliance, 
bis mother having been a sister of President 
Dwight, whom his father’s sister married. He- 
redity has had no influence in determining the 
order of succession at Yale, but it is a striking 
circumstance that merit so unusual has come 
down in the line of descent. 

Chief-Justice Waite, Mr. Evarts and their as- 
sociates, lay and clerical, in the Yale corpora- 
tion, simply verified the general expectation, 
and ratified the judgment of the public, when, 
on Thursday last, they chose Professor Dwight 
to this important office. The current of opin- 
ion had more and more pointed in one direction, 
until there had come to be a practical unison of 
feeling on the subject. It was recognized that 





his talents and attainments were adequate to 
the demands of the position; that in his early 
experience as a tutor in college and in his long 
service as a theological professor, his capacity 
as an educator, his power to impress and guide 
aright the minds of young men, and the up- 
rightness and geniality of his character, had 
been abundantly manifest ; that the mingling of 
practica) administrative enerzy and tact with a 
catholic spirit and broad ideals of culture, qual- 
ified him for wise and efficient management, and 
for leading the college forward in the path of 
progress. 

The election of Dr. Dwight makes it certain 
that no rash changes are likely to be made in 
the organic law of the University, The influence 
of the Christian religion, an evangelical though 
unsectarian temper, will prevail in the govern- 
mentand in the teaching of the University. At 
the same time, there need be no fear of inac- 
tivity, blind conservatism, or a narrow devotion 
to any single department or line of studies. Fif- 
teen years ago, Professor Dwight, in an elabor- 
ate series of articles in Th2 New Englander, in 
which his idea of what the University should 
be is developed, anticipated many of the sug- 
gestions of those who of late have been eager 
for reform and progress at Yale. These essays 
show how broad are his ideas and aspirations, 
and what he would have Yale College become. 

The establishment of a new chair of Semitic 
Oriental Languages at Yale, and the appoint- 
ment of Prof. W. R. Harper to fill it, is a 
highly auspicious event. Au able, zealous and 
remarkably successful teacher in these branches 
is thus added to the utiversity faculty. The 
Assyrian and the Arabic will be taught along 
side of the Aryan philology, which is so well 
represented by Professor Whitney. 

The Theological School is not to be wholly 
bereaved of an honored ins‘ructor. President 
Dwight will continue to give some instruction 
in the branches which he has taught, and the 
chair,which he has held has been given to tne Rev. 
George B. Stevens, a graduite of the seminary in 
1880, who is now in Germany, and has reeently 
received, on examination, at Jena, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, with high compliments from 
the examiners. The accession of so able a 
scholar as Dr. Stevens, with the very valuable 
aid of Professor Harper, wh? will teach Hebrew 
to the juniors, and with the continucd co-opera- 
tion of President Dwight, as far as his time and 
occupations will allow, will enable the Theologi- 
cal School to begin the next year with ample 
provisions for the incoming class. 

New Haven, Conn. 








A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOAP. 


We think that an experience of 80 years entitles us to speak with intelligence and authority on the subject of soap. 


Our business was established in New York City, ia 1806, and we still occupy the same premises. 





of its kind in New York, if not in the United States. 
We have for many years supplied a very large number of the oldest and best families of this city with our Laundry Soap 


Many of these families have used no other soap for generations. 


It is now the oldest firm 


They are people who can appreciate and will have only the 


best of everything. We probably have more of this class of trade than any other house in the United States. The reason of this 
is that we have always tried to furnish the best and most economical soap that could be produced. 


The soap we speak of has been so long and thoroughly tested, and has given such universal satisfaction, that we have now 
decided to introduce it throughout the country geferally. 


When we first began business, adulterated soaps were unknown. 


Soaps differed in quality, according tothe quality of stock 


of which they were made, but they were all pure—and no one thought of putting in soap anything but tallow, rosin, and enough. 


alkali to form a perfect combination. 


teration of this as well as of so many other necessary articles. 


ilies to buy a really good article of soap. 


Of late years, however, the demand for labor-saving and cheap soaps has led to the adul- 
To such an extent is this practiced that it is now difficult for fam- 


No soap can be made to save labor and sell at a low price without contain‘ng sal-soda, strong alkali, and other ingredients 


which injure and rapidly wear out clothing, bed and table linen, etc. 


This is one of the principal reasons that has led us to intro- 


duce an unadulterated, old-fashioned “ LAUNDRY” SOAP. As this soap differs from othr styles, we mention some of its 


and Peculiarities. 


nAerits 


Ist.—It is absolutely pure, not a grain or atom of adulteration in it; 
and contains nothing that is not necessary to a perfect soap. 


2d.—Because it is pure it does, as a matter of fact, wash away more 
slowly, and will do more work than other soaps. This has been 


demonstrated by numerous tests. 


3d.—While it will not save * time” and ‘‘ labor,” it will save many dol- 
lars’ worth of clothes, acting as it does as a preservative, and not as 


a destroyer of the linen washed with it. 


4th.—It contains no sal-soda, no silicate, no filling of any sort, nor any 
strong chemicals that can possibly injure the clothing or skin, and 
can, therefore, safely be used as a toilet soap. 

5th.—Considering i's absolute purity and unequaled quality, it is posi- 
tively the cheapest soap any consumer, rich or poor, can buy. 

6th -It is made ouly of those materials which, when combined, make 


the best laundry soap, regardless of the appearance of the soap it- 
self. Itis, therefore, not the most attractive looking of soaps ; but 


the very best for use. 


"th.—After 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or recommend 


a better soap for all laundry purposes. 


We guarantee the truth of these statements, 
of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be made, 


pure and cannot irjure the clothing. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


° Y” Soap trom your grocer, w f a 
r Se ne eee enka vs aamnee) a A containing 100 cakes, 75 lbs., on receipt of $6.25, 


road 


become moist. 





2d.—It will warp, thrink and twist with age. 
somewhat mottled and streaked. These conditions are unavoidable 
in a pure svap. By adding aal-soda or other materials the soap can 
be made lighter in color and will retain its shape and also present 
a more handsome and brilliant appearance, but all these beautify- 
ing additions injure the clothing. 


Ist.—When confined in boxes it has a peculiar tendency to ‘*swce.t” or 
This is owing to the absence of those chemicals 
whicb, while making soap dry, greatly injure the clothing. For this 
reason the soap is not wrapped. 
will dry rapidly and become very hard. 


Expose the soap to the air and it 


Its appearance is also 


3d.—While it washes quickly and thoroughly it will not remove dirt in 
as repid a manner as the “ labor-saving” and “‘ time-saving” soaps or 
powders. This is because it contains no excessively strong acids or 
alkalies whish, while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at the 
same time eat into and rot the clotbiog. 


4th.—It appears to be an expensive soap when compared with other 
cakes of the same s1ze. 
materials that money can purchase are used in its composition, and 
nothing is added that can injure the clothing in the slightest degree. 


which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising effect. The object 
and one that they can feel assured is absolutely 


This is because only the best and purest 


COLCATE & COMPANY, 


or a box of 12 cakes (trial size) on receipt of $1.00. 


55 John Street, New York. 


e will deliver at yournearest Rail- 
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FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses and Children. 


CHOICE STYLES & NOVELTIES 
in Paris and city-made Misses’ 
and iBhildren’s Suits, Long 
Coats, Sacques and Ulsters. 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS in silk 
wool and cotton fabrics. A fine 
stock of Ladies’ Suits in Sat- 
teens Ginghams, and White and 
Colored Embroidered, together 
with a large and varied assort- 
ment of Paris and Domestic Un- 
derwear for Ladies, Misses and 
Children. WEDDING TROUS- 
SEAUX AND INFANTS’ OUT- 
FITS ready-made or to order. 


Procdovay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





——_—_— 
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READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


—__ 











HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 


B 

supplied too-the al F 
Dess Mhe Princess of Wales Her Grace th 
of Roxburgh, anp the ladies 
For the complexion and toilet, 


Cieteresing eru 
tions, chapping, wmnkling, etc. Keeps the skin soft 
and Coutoase. No harmful ingredienta “Exquisite,” 


says the peerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, etc. The Liebig Couesss, (5. De- 
pot, 8 Murray St.). Sole American Agents.—Advt. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. D. D. Wepstren, of Grand Forks, Dak., has 
done a very large business in placing loans upon 
farming lands in Dakota. He has a personal knowl. 
edge of a large portiou of the northern part of the 
Territory, and isenabied to place leans with judg- 
ment, knowing the value of the property mortgaged. 
The ruling rate of interest in Dakota is now about 
8 per c-nt. on real estate loans. 








apn horses). etc., etc., says: “I 
take great pleasure ia testifying to the valuable prop- 
erties possessed by the Liebig Co.'s Arnicated Extract 
of Witch Hazel. No Veterinary Surgeon or Horse 
Owner can afford to be without it.” Cures Speedy 
Cuts, Bruises, [pjuries, Sprains, Pricks or Bruises of 
the Fest. Fistule, Weeping Eyes, Shot of Grease, etc. 
vt. 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK WARP FABRICS. 


Tue Priestleys have tbia season done excellent 


better, and have an aqui bloom peculiar wo 
themeelves. The silk and worl that compose the 
fabrics are also so prepared that a dress of any one of 
them when soil dyed a perfect black.--Do- 
mestic Monthly. 





DIAMONDS IN DAZZLING PROFUSION. 


e 

special display. Fall is the busiest time for trade, but 

the stock of precious stones, set and unset, of a large 

house is always equally striking and brilliant. None, 
rhaps, is more interesting t h Randel 


bi 
black, wh'te and gray pearls and all other precious 


; 1 
h’ $8.00, and 
smaller Gamends clustering about the edges, is 
Opstairs is the cutting and polishing room where 
the rough di d pared fort 
The stones are first struck in cement and rubbed 





pon s pol- 
ishing wee of cast-iron, charged with the dust from 
sh,and on this wheel the 
finer facets are worked out. The machinery was im- 
orted origiaally from Holland, but has began largely 
mprovedin America, [hereig one er process 
known as cleaving, by which flaweo stones are broken 
into perfect smaller ones and the peculiar rose dia- 
monds aretmade. Ihe cleaving isa delicate process, 
but saves time enormously over cutting away,and also 
saver ous material, From one. f h to 
thir el, Baremore & Billings’s diamonds a 
prepaned for market here. The rest are imported - 4 
—< cut from Amsterdam, London and Paris, -7ri- 





THIRTY CENTS A WEEK, 
at age 2%, buys $1,000 insurance under one of the new 
Life Policies of Tue TEavetzns, of Hartford, Conn. 
Cheapest First-Class Goods in the Market. Apply tu 
the nearest agent—. fz. 


Financial, 
THE ORDERING OF STRIKES. 


One of the principles of the labor associ- 
ations, known as the Knights of Labor, 
consists in the fact that the individual 
members thereof are practically subject to 
some oficial authority that determines for 
them whether they shall strike or not, and 
if they do strike, how long it shall con- 
tinue, and upon what terms it.shall be dis- 
eontinued. This authority may be that of 
an executive committee, or it may be 
vested in a single person, or it may be that 
of the association to which one belongs. 
The ordinary members are expected to do, 
and, indeed, pledged to do, just what they 
are thus directed to do, without any exer- 
cise of their own judgment in the matter, 
and without reference to the consequences, 
either to themselves orto others. They 
are ordered to strike, and that is enough. 

** We don’t know why we are on strike, 
except that we were ordered to strike,” 13 
the answer which a striker recently gave to 
the Congressional Committee appointed to 
investigate the labor question. This an- 
swer covers the case of the great mass.of 





the workingmen who engage in strikes. 
They strike because they are ordered to do 
80, even when they do not believe in the ne- 
cessity or wisdom of such action, and can- 
not obey the order without serious injury 
tothemselves. There is a sense in which 
they dare not do otherwise. Not to obey 
the order would expose the individual to 
some species of penalty. He belongs to a 
secret society that demands his obedience, 
and, if he refused to obey, would violate a 
fundamental rule of membership, and 
would not be a good and faithful Knight of 
Labor. He might be expelled from the as- 
sociation, and would be sure to provoke the 
indignation and hostility of his associates 
in the society, and might subject himself 
to violence at their hands. 

The mere statement of the case shows at 


a glance that workingmen who place them- 
selves in this position dispossess them- 
selves of a most important right—namely 
the right of free and uarestrained self- 
control in respect to their own labor. As 
to what it is best for them to do, and as to 
what they shall do, they subject their own 
judgment and discretion to the arbitrary 
dictation of others, and virtually enslave 
themselves. If the position were forced 
upon them they would denouace it as a 
species of slavery, totally inconsistent with 
their right of free contract, which includes 
the right to work for any one who chooses 
to hire them, and upon such terms as may 
be mutually agreed upon. If the position 
were not self-imposed, it would be an out- 
rage upon the rights of the workingman, 
nol remotely unlike the outrage of Negro 
slavery in this country in other days. 

We do not believe that any workingman 
will, in the long run, and on the whole, 
find himself a gainer by this voluntary sur- 
render of his individual rights to any labor 
organization, or to any officer or officers 
appointed thereby to take charge of his in- 
terests. He has, and can have, no assur- 
ance that the organization or its officers 
will judge for him more wisely than he ean 
judge for himself. He best understands 
his own situation, his own wants, and what 
it is best for him todo. No other man has 
so deep an interest in his situation as he 
himself has, or will be likely to think so 
carefully on the question whether he shall 
quit the work of his employer or not, and 
then take the censequenees in the loss of 
wages and in the difficuities of being re- 
employed. It costs the workingman some- 
thing to. be a Knight of Labor. He has to 
pay.an admission fee, as. well as certain 
dues from time to time, in order to raive 





funds forthe.puzposes of the organization. 
Weare of the opinion that the fundamental 
principle upon which strikes, under the 
management and control of labor organiza- 
tions, usually proceed, involves a surrender 
of individual liberty which no one can 
safely make, and hence, which no one 
should make. Every workingman had bet- 
ter retain and exercise for himself the right 
of free contract in respect to his own labor, 
and keep clear of any labor organization 
that requires the surrender of this right. 
Such is the practical judgment of the great 
mass of the wage-earners of this country, as 
shown by the fact that it is only a mere 
fragment of them that has ever had any- 
thing to do with labor unions. 

The general fact which confronts the 
workingmen of this country, is that strikes, 
inaugurated and managed by such unions, 
have in most casei failed to improve their 
condition, and have also entailed enormous 
losses upon the strikers, for which they 
have received no sdequate compensation 
in the way of benefits, while they have, in 
numerous cases, led to the commission of 
erime. This, we say, is the general fact, 
and it shows something essentially false and 
erroneous in the whole striking theory as 
applied by labor organizations. A remedy 
that works so poorly, so inadequately and 
so often disastrously to the real interests of 
labor ought not to be considered tue sover- 
eign panacya for all the ills to which labor 
is exposed. It furnishes no solution of the 
labor problem, since it entails more evils 
than it removes. If workingmen expect to 
solve this problem by strikes, then they 
will, if they try the experiment, find them- 
selves mistaken. The facts, so far as the 
experiment has been tried, are against this 
theory. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE accumulation of money goes on, 
while the demand for it apparently grows 
less, owing to the hesitancy there is on the 
part of investors to assume any risk, while 
the lingering influences,of the labor troubles 
exert the power they do. The cheapness 
of money is a strong incentive to the de- 
velopment of enterprise, but the lack of 
confidence there is existing overbalances 
the encouragement it presents. The time 
of year, however, is not conducive to the 
expansion of trade, and it may be expected 
that the usual dull time experienced in 
summer will not fail to visit us this year. 
The financial features of the market are 
looked upon as being healthy, and the 
prospect of continued ease in money seems 
to be fully assured. The bank statement 
indicates that the banks of this city, which 
is the chief financial center of the country, 
are now carrying a; surplns reserve that 
is considerably more at this time 
than it has been for many years. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange, and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
14@24 per cent., the closing rate yesterday 
being 2 percent. Note brokers siill com- 
plain of the scarcity of commercial paper, 
the offerings being restricted by the geo- 
eral dullness of trade, but discounts are 
without quotable change. First class in- 
dorsed bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 84@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 3$@4}, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

STOOK MARKET. 


Speculation on the stock market has been 
quite inactive, and a general dullness has 
been reflected on the transactions of the 
street. Fluctuations were limited, and 
were chiefly the result of manipulation. 
The bear clique made a raid upon Corsoli- 
dated| Gas and drove the price down to 79}, 
but there was a sharp reaction from this 
point, and since then the stock has ruled 
higher. The unfavorable showing made 
by the half-yearly report of New York 
Central and Lake Shore caused a tempora- 
ry decline in these stocks; but strong in- 
side support resulted in a rally that im- 
parted a hardening tendency to the whole 
market; but this was in a great measure 
lost, and the market relapsed into dullness 
and closed casy. The following table gives 
the highest, lowest and closing figures of 
the week: 

Low- Clos. 
Atgh- est. ina 


Sales est. May 22d. 


Adame Express... ..............- fo 1% wa iM 
MWR STW. ..ccoccccsccceores - WO Bs We BK 















—== 
Atlantic & Pacific............... 006% OO ay 
American Express,...........+++ 325 (107% leg Key 
Boston Air Line, pf... 5 9% 9 %& 
Cameron Ooal................... 4,561 IK 17K Ig 
Canada Southern 8232 99 36K BK 
Canadian Pacific. 4,700 66% 6% ey 
Central Iowa..... wo Wu 
Gomttal PaciRe......cccce cccccce 2410 S836 «Bah 39 
GRAB BORNE. .. .000000cccccccee 338K CG 8 
C. & Obie ist pf iw iM 4 Mg 
C. & Ohio 2d pf............ 0.0000 639 lo 9 
Chi. & Alton........... 146 139 139 agg 
Char.,Col. & A........ 100 8 ogg 
Chicago and N. W.... ....... 44,280 1087 10635 109 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-+2.... 114 18859 13836 Ipay 
Chi., Bur. & Q.......... 8,718 18336 129% ign, 
Chicago, M. and St. P...........261,555 8% 85 x 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ . 14 121 1s 19 
Gat. B. ©. &B...ccccese 9389 12274 121% 1% 
ee Be eosin ccce-ccces since 15 WwW «1 
Chi., 8t.,.1.& P.pf.............. 10 29 9 
ee eee 8,225 80> 28% sox 
Goo Ko Bb Te, BG. 200.0000005 weene 400 83 682 aay 
Cleve. & Pitts......... 270 150 «160 1h 
SS 5 en 3,200 50 4734 BO 
Colorado Coal........2....+00000 820 «33 2 
Cin.. Ham. & Day...........-06 2,114 148% 147% tay 
CI I ccnsectnednaienns . 2% 2 20 & 
Consol. Gas Co........sepeseeee- 74,996 86% 79 ag 
Del. and Hudson............... 12,068 985 
Del e, Lack & W'n. 160,115 1284 125 127% 
Den, & R. G., paid.............+ 700 BiG BY 
Dub. & Sioux City... 250 «62 @ 6 
B &.. V.6G6........ 1370 1% IK 1x 
E. T., Va. & G. pf. 7m 868 2% 8 
Ft. Worth & D.C.. 20 yw 
uw% MW nK 
220 22) 24 
2 #2 w 
2 2 @& 
1373 196% 137% 
9 99 omy 
3% 2 By 
12 «1135 12 
79% 77 «(19% 
9 8% 90 
85% 38% 85K 
“uM & u 
1265¢ 126 126% 
19 19 19 
10 lo 10 
29 2 2 
66s Bg 
& By 6 
Mil., L. 8. & W. pf.............. 6895 933g 8 92% 
SR BGR. Ba wccecce secccoscce 1,290 wx 18% wx 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 1800 453 44 45% 
Missouri Pacific............... + 2763 108 106% 17% 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas............. 17,018 263 24% 26 
Mobile & Ohio...............+0. 900 1% ox 
Wash... C. & GE. La.....ccccccccese 120 4 48% 46 
N. J. Central Coal.............. 2% = 6lllhlOU n 
Wie Fe GOI, 56. ssckccccnncsesss 34,345 5236 495% 5K 
Wi. J. Comte... cccoseccccscecces 63,727 161% 99> 101% 
Th, Wig ile Beeccccscees eccccce 13,185 38 355% 37% 
N.Y. and N. Haven. .......... 25 21036 210% 310% 
Bh, Wi GRR, BG, Bac ccsccces ose 4006C€«dT™=~<CST 1 
We, ZEAE B Wiccecccosccccccce 350 105% 106% 105% 
eS) eee 25,925 256 By UK 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf......... 110 (55 5 OB 
is Wen et OP Wi nccctecccccescncce 1,620 7% 6% 1% 
N. Y., Sus. & W. pf.............. 3460 2% WY 21% 
Nor. and West..........ccccecces 800 1056 1035 10% 
Ree. ane Weil... 0l...cccsccccesss 6,260 815 29% a 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 1,69 9% WX @& 
North Pacific, pref............... 18,649 565g B44 56% 
Ohio Central........crccccersoeee 1,12 Is 1 i 
| eee 2.400 20% 20 20% 
Ont. Mind...............0000--.5. WO 2 2 2 
Ontario & West...............-.+ 3,841 1634 1536 16% 
Oregon R. & Navigation......... 1634 99 97% 9 
Cmagen DB. LARS. .6..ccccicoccccve 109 oa 2 
regon & Trans..............++ 76,466 31 285% 80 
Pacific Mail 44,580 5356 51% 62% 
aig BN OE ER occ cccccsscnccccce 1,960 22% 20% 2\ 
Phil. & Keading.............000.5 8,860 235, 215; 23% 
Pitt., Ft. W. & C...0....... e000 514 165 16 
Pullman P.Car. Co.......s0000++ 515 1885g 131% 138% 
Galshaliver pt....ccccccccccccccee 100 680080 2 
Rens, & Saratoga............+..+ 200 165 16 16 
BS Ee ctserccccessstcnncee EP 8 4 4 
Rich. and Dad.......+.-+0...s0+08 80 105 102% 10 
Rich & W.P...... ssecce.sseesee 6,770 28% 97% 2K 
R. &. Pitts. rec’pts.............. 260 5 5 6 
Rome, W. & OF.........-.ss0eee00 132 «66S 
BE Ta BG, Vi ccovccccccccvecosesce 2,250 205% 19 20% 
a Oe i  vcccavescssscsece 8,050 44 40 (48% 
St. L. & 8. F. ist p............... 640 104 «100 «(1 
BR BOE © Deseweccccecqccsccceoce B84 64g 63 63% 
8t. P. and Omaha. 19,391 41% 39 41% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............ 5,830 16 103 106 
St. P., M. and M.................. 500 WS Ml 118% 
CALRGE Mancini. Be we & 
Southern Pacific................. 8,170 3054 3834 89% 
Tenn. Coal & I...........-cccccee 200 “0 «# 
Texas & Pacific........ ° 5690 8 CiC‘CTS:s*8B 
Union Pacific........... 50% 948% 50% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $1,- 
804,100, and it now amounts to $18,801,- 
175. The changes in the averages show & 
decrease in loans of $5,205,100, an ia- 
crease in specie of $14,500, an increase in 
legal tenders of $656,000, a decrease in net 
deposits of $2,534,400, and an increase in 
circulation of $14,900. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. Spects. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. $11,102,000 @1,205,0u0 $1,137,000 $10,123,400 





Manh’n Co. 9,189,000 1,419,000 596,000 9,238,000 
Merchants’. 8,089,500 963,100 1,057,000 8,795,300 
Mechanics’. 8,769,000 —1,087,0u0 798,000 —'7,551,000 
America... 11,096,100 1,246,600 1,118,100 9,882,208 
Phenix..... 2,651,000 819,000 377,000 2,483,000 
City......... 9,060,200 3,785,100 2,486,000 12,934,100 
Tradesm'n’s 2,406,500 240,600 «886,800 (3,100,400 
Fuilton...... 1,220,300 1,006,400 131,700 1,699,200 
Chemical... 17,483,300 10,447,600 86,600 23.48.50 
Mer, Exch.. $090,200 463,200 (3S. 
G@altetin..... 6e0sidoo 807600 ease 
Btoh& Dro. 1873100 816600 s27,0u  eonle 
Mech & Tra. 1,517,000 118,000 220,000 

Greenwich.. 1,188,800 120,300 —134,600 

Lea: Manuf. 8,201,300 511,70 418.600 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Wd 1,190,600 ©=-27,600 188,800 1,285, 

. 8,781,700 43.900 504,200 8,676.10 
7... i" 1.51 8,000 2,890,000 12.875, 
| 18,983,400 2,954,700 1,180,700 18,154.46 

.. 5,061,800 980,400 448,500 4,761,64 
Mercantile. 6,069,000 1,280,600 779,800 7,384.9 
veceee 2300700 681,700 179,200 2,935.40 
Bepublic.... 7,115,200 1,523,900 $12,900 7,188,500 
.. 4,210,600 737,500 (568,200 4,643,500 
People’s..... 1,744,8¢0 4&2 = 217,300 2,234.00 
N. America, 3,341,200 246,200 858,300 8, 860.806 
Hanover... 2,488,008 674,100 10,936,800 
Irving..---- 3,015,000 516,000 280,100 (2, 934.000 
Citizenr.... 2,553,400 572,600 5u5 600 3,306.00 
Nessaw..... 2,759,500 184,60 34,400 8, 188.908 
Matket...... 3,242,900 513,500 824,700 =—_ 289.408 
Bt Nicbolas 1,906,000 286.300 + =-153,900 1,872,600 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,282,00 706,000 460,000 8,811,0.8 
Corn Exch. 5.509.500 575,100 376,000 4,805,808 
Continent’l. 4,243,700 835,700 570,800 6,068,400 
Oriental... '2.005,000 © 408,000» 280,00. 2,170,108 
Imp. & Tra. 20,260,800 4,995,600 1,255,100 28,180,705 
Park.......- 19,682,100 4,983,50) 18,694,409 4721, 10 
North River 1,803,00 163,000 288,00) 2,226,000 
Fest River. 1,280,800 208,500 += '128,700 ‘1,181,210 
Fourth Nat. 17,736,800 3,235,700 1,839,200 18,976,110 
Central Nat. 8,42»,u00 1,270,000 1,541,uu0 ——9.634,00 
Becond Nat. 3,293,000 884,000 200,000 4,086.100 
Ninth Nat.. 4,809,000 822,900 514,600 5,059,600 
First Nat’L. 17,481,300 4,404,900 1,016,520 18,465,3uu 
Third Nat.. 5,081,00v 625,0W 625,300 5,211,800 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,367,700 281,900 294,800 ‘1,453,000 
Bowery..... 2,499,200 8.7,810 285,100 2,466,4u0 
N.¥.County 2837,200 469,90 = 297,4uy 2. 896,909 
Ger.-Amer... 2,667,600 2u8,000 159,100 4. 118,300 
Chase....... 3.803.400 869,700 832,400 4,145.40 
Fifth Ave.. 3,685,80 780,900 99,900 3,827,90y 
GermanEx, 2.418.700 26,0) 260,00 2,988,400 
Germania... 2,186,100 159,200 300,500 2,609,] 00 
U.8. Nat'l. 3,752,90 998,800 83,600 3,872,400 
Lineoln N’l 2,118,500 894,400 438,600 2,945,700 
Garfield Nat 1,667,210 271,300 151,500 1,714,308 
Fifth Nat... 1,270,200 337,000 © 0u,200 1,597,500 
bk Metrup. 3,447,800 978, Luo 384,700 4.595.500 
West Side... 1.658600 860,600 826,002, 124.0.0 
Seaboard.;. 1,790,0w 8196.0 176,80 1,818,090 
Sixth Nat'l. 1.608.700 548,600 150,000 2,001,800 





Total... .6342,129,200 $60,819,000 $36,408,700 $365,666,400 
Dec. Dee, ine, Dee, 

Comparisons $5,205,100 $14,500 $655,000 $2,534,4.9 

Cleartngs forthe wees ending Muy 22d..... 854,321,822 59 

do, do, do. May i5th,.... 545,4/8,414 v4 

Balances for the week ending May 22d....... 25,536,846 85 

do. do. de. May 15th. ..... 22,631,725 57 


BANK STOUKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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U. 8. BONDS. 


The Government bond market has been 
firm in price with a good investment de- 
mand experienced. The following were 
the closing —— 

4 
Seem se Hi aera 
4a, WM. Teg... 

tl, coup... 125% 1 

ree per cents. 1.0: - 





FOREIGN EX OHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange was advanced to the 
g0ld shipping point on Tuesday and the 
Tate was maintained through the remain- 
der of the week. About $750,000 in gold 
Was engaged for shipment. On Saturday 
the posted mates for Sterling were 
$4.87}: for 60-day bills, and $4.90 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at 
4.863@$4.87 for 60-day bills, $4.891@ 
$4.89} for demand. $4 893@4.90 for cable 
transfers, $4.853@4.853 for commercial bills. 
Continental Exchange was quiet. Francs 
were quoted at 5.17} for long, and 5.15 
for short sight; Reich-marks at 953@95i, 
and Guilders at 408@40§. 


DIVIDEND. 


The American Express; Co. has declared 
& dividend of three dollars per share, pay- 
ably July 1st. 


rn ee 


BROWM BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills-of Exchange on Greut Britain, 
Ireland, ond Frances 


COMMERCLAT, and TRAVELEBS’ CREDIT 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
cous as 


“CRPiaa 








and Profit. 
SONGOLS ORG. 3. BONDS. 


MFackeowvdinos Me’ “GENCE 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 
SIGHT. 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and 601d on commiseton for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 





¥F. M. MILLS, Pres't J. RANSOM, Cash, 
ADAM ‘WowELL, Fie: Pres't. 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
-up gagerel, B10 Ou. 
New York correspondent 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention given to all 
correspondence, 


The American Loan and Trust Co., 


or 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offer conservative investors MORTGAGE BONDS 
VED Sor 


a," ; 


Safest and mos eiLaesan Claes of of securities in the 
market. Write for lp a iving list of stockhold- 
ere (nearly all of whom ‘2 men of well known 
interrity aua s reeponalbility). 1 refereuces, & and valuable 
information in regard to tern inv 





Cc registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected | and ‘placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


She beat portions of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 
Ft, per cent 


ences. CE D TRUST CO., 


Dea | Moines. | Iowa. 


re Some Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


ot Des Moines. lowa. with capital of omnse 








A. S, HATCH & CO 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, aad 
other desirable securities, 

AH marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
F xchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed en batances. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 


Capital - - - $5 00,000 
Surplus ~ - 500,000 


oe C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Oasbier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ase’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business. 
DIRECTORS: 
ORUNOEY M Derew. GeRos Wu LELD. 
MOKRIS K. JESUP, LIND 
Cc. B. HICKOX. Piwtion W) ALEXANDER. 
EARSALL. 
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FL RMS 
% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: thew. Wm. L. Gage, D.D¢ 
Hertford. Conn.; M. E. G: 
r's Coll N 





and manner of do- 

arand new map of Dakota sent 

FREE toany who havefundsto loan. Address E. P. 

GATES Pt. —e Baok, Grand Forks, D. T. 
(Mendon this pa 





Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes ‘and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every montb 
of the year, and where semi-tropica] as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables im great perfection. 

Unisiling streams of water for irrigation. 

Rail ting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, 89 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On OCampvated ‘Western Fara THREE 
MES the amount of the 


THE ZASTERN 
reanci <OapOEN, Peete 








BOSTON. 
W, Treasurer. 








offers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, ulso ¢ 
per cent. ten-year debentures bd own obligation) 
morican Loan and Srust Co. of New York. 
o. ew ° 

pos PR nen - 





on the 
und and GE CO. 


WESTERN FARM i MORTGAGE 
FM PEAKING, LAWRENCE, KAN, >}. Penxine, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


Nat'l Bank} NYG t1B 


and Hundreds of 
formsand ply 
Albany & Phila. MY omes.18 


A SoLin: a | 
















gages on productive 
Real Estate. Q== by Taco 
Brest OF REFEREN 

iE , Cosseapentence Solicited 
N. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


~ IOWA. INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.) 


We have co peoatty cm ons hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage B .in amounts = 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farms o 
business blocks: k | veusdenee property in this city. 
Wnite for P 
DES MOINES ean AND TRUST CO., 

Des th lowa. 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mertgage Farm Leans 11 Min- 


nesota and Dakota, or cent., with - 
cipal and i rent a4 yr 


CES ye Ra AND Py 











id ae cash capital, 
outa. single loss. Ponds a ens 2 
is and wi D 
sale. Send for Circular. “a 
nny INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

uy On. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 

nicer: " ; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, 'N. H,- 
Cashier bina we National i. Montpetier, Vi.: Loan 
ack burn. DD! President t University akota, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H.G. Mendenhall, Grand Forke. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


; ms. 





Established ......................1857 
REAL ESTATE bx sotisiox? 


PROPERTY RENTED 23 


for and remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 4. assessments iooked after and 


LOANS on First M orteage for a . Sones ot 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


years carefully u 
0 N First mortgages on improved 
fo ‘arms in Minnesota and 
worth from 3 to6 ‘umes Somers Rare. 
business and no t 
soon as draft is yeenyea "Satisfaction 
— — for circular, references and sam 


B. De WESTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 








mds secured on rich farmin lands in Restyeee 
are Obio (the Garden of tb Btate) . also on Toledo 
roperty, with 


Seipel and interest payable at 
oy ome of ‘the 1 Fe Securi etme th me 
amount of loan. Also 





and buy and sell real estate on commission 
had aa experience ¢ S nearly 3 years in this ling of 
ba tance yf about 30 years. Re- 


siness, 
fer to dos Walls 167 let Brosdwa eV 
65 Madison we ee cece lock Pr cleae, Ohio, 
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4%t07% BONDS. 


County, City, School, Local, B. B.. 
Lists on application. 


S. A. KEAN & €0., Bankers, 


(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.) 
100 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
Branch Office:—Home Insurance Building. 
A General Banking Business 


G0. 70, Bo. 


The American Tavestment ¢ Some. of Em- 
of Romy eet wet heron wa Wit 
Deno 0, yan ee at — ap it- 
Iowa, Dekoe Dakota, and byt, Principal and 4 
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or pamphlet and referen: 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor) for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f les u t d to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companys convenient depomtory tor 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HABSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta ‘y- 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well aaomn| that the ny os St. Paul, 
sota, is a ay" of ara pid growt 
is to-day 
— ae ithe pancial ot 





DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW. 

WM. W. PHELPs, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. 











Investments made tn 


BL reat ow 
for from six to eight per wa \. 
BTON, S&. Paul, Minnesota. 


FIVE PER en's GOLD BONDS. 





improved real estate, roe } ot) east two ap 
times | sum loan 
Interest paid comi-eunesiin, and principal when 
dus, at the Chemical National Bank, New Yonk,in 
2 coin. ese debentures are fifteen-year coupon 
—~ = redeemable after ten years, and are 
ur six per cents. the further issue 
of "which has bese Chasen Sneed, are held by many of 
savings 8 and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New d New York, where 
promptness and safety are the first considerati 
The company has made over 14,000 loans, 
me about nin nm dollars, and is widely 
as sound and conservative, apa os as the heavicet finan- 
cial Inatitution in — ebentures for sale by 


on. 


es. N pamphlet, 
references throughout the country, sent on applica- 
tion. Address 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
a, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 








President. 


J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lat Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8.N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


DIVIDEND. 
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THE BLAIR PENSION BILL. 

Tue Blair pension bill, which has just 
been passed by the Senate, provides that 
any person, enlisted in the Army or Navy 
of the United States during the War of the 
Rebellion, and honorably discharged after 
a period of three months, not now entitled 
to a pension by reason of any disability in- 
curred during his service, but now dis- 
abled and dependent for his support upon 
his own exertions, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension ranging from four to twen- 
ty-four dollars per month; and also pro- 
vides that the dependent parents of men 
who died in the service or from disabilities 
incurred therein, may receive a pension. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will largely 
increase the list of pensioners, and as is esti- 
mated, will add about twenty-five million 
dollars a year to the pension expenses of 


the Government. The bill proceeds upon 


an entirely new theory in the pension sys- 
tem, hitherto unknown to the laws of the 
United States, and, as we believe, un- 
known in the general practice of Goverr- 


ments. The theory usually adopted is to 


confine the pension system to those who 


have incurred disabilities while in the 


actual service of their country, and to the 
families of those soldiers and sailors who 
died in the service, without extending the 
system to cases of disability from causes 
arising after the completion of the service. 
Mr. Blair’s bill extends the system to these 
cases, provided there was an enlistment of 
three months’ duration, followed by an 
honorable discharge, whether the soldiers 
or sailors were actually engaged in active 
service or not. It proposes to create an 
entirely new class of pensioners, and add 
them to the two hundred and fifty thousand 
now on the pension rol's. 

The surplus of the Government last year 
over and above current expenses was less 
than eighteen million dollars; and Mr. Blair’s 
bill, should it become a law, would more 
than swallow up all this surplus, and leave 
the Treasury without the means of paying 
the additional pensions, unless Congress 
shall provide for increasing its receipts by 
increased taxation. We think that mem- 
bers of Congress who are so ready to vote 
for pension expenditures, would do well 
to spend a little time and thought upon the 
ways and means of putting the necessary 
funds into the Treasury of the United 
States, 


DRY GOODS. 








Tue business of the dry goods market 
for the past week has developed no new 
features of any significance, as all the va- 
rious departments have reflected a quiet 
condition. The distribution of goods has 
been of moderate proportions, though ot a 
satisfactory character for the time of year, 
and the general situation of the commercial 
interests of the country. All transactions 
of a speculative character have been con- 
trolled by a conservatism which has been 
governed by the exigencies of the circum- 
stances that have exerted such an influ- 
ence upon the dealings of the market 
of late—namely, the still unsett!ed differ- 
ences of the claims of labor in the various 
trades. The agitation thereby caused, 
however, is gradually subsiding, and the 
hesitation that has been manifest, as well 
as the restriction that has been experienced, 
is slowly giving way to a more hopeful 
feeling and the display of a growing con- 
fidence in the prospects of the future. 

The demand for seasonable goods was 
light, though desirable fabrics have been 
in fair request. Operations for the coming 
season were conducted with a fair degree 
of liberality, some large contracts for goods 
adapted to conversion purposes having 
been made with cutters and the manu- 
facturing trade. There was a considerable 
influx of buyers of hosiery, knit under 
wear and fancy knit woolens, and very 
fair orders for this elass of goods were 
placed with the commission houses, The 
jobbing trade bas not shown much anima- 


fancies at firm prices. 





tion, and yet a fair business, for the time 
of year was done in the regular way, and 
relatively low prices enabled a few of the 
large jobbers to effect liberal sales of ‘+ off 
style” fancy prints, wash fabrics, etc., in 
package and assorted lots. 

The reports of collections, and the 
promptness of meeting liabilities are very 
good, which is an indication that the con- 
sumptive demand is gradually absorbing 
all that is being supplied to the market by 
the manufacturers. 

COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETC. 

The condition of the demand in this de- 
partment is much the same as heretofore 
reported. Every one is pursuing a cau- 
tious and careful policy with little disposi- 
tion to anticipate the future as to the re- 
quirements of the trade; but converters, 
cutters, and the manufacturing trade are 
operating with a fair degree of freedom, 
and the commission houses report a mod- 
erately good business with exporters. 
Brown sheetings are in irregular demand, 
but prices are mostly steady. Bleached 
gcods and wide sheetings remain quiet and 
unchanged, and corset jeans and sateens 
are sluggish, but there is a steady call for 
colored cottons, and a fair business in flat. 


fold cambrics is reported. Cotton flannels- 


are very largely sold ahead, as are leading 
makes of scrim curtains, and the most 
popular styles of table damasks are in 
light supply. In the print market there 
is a sympathy with the general apathy 
which permeates the trade, and no large 
orders are reported, the demand being 
chiefly for small parcels of such novelties 
as indigo-blues, Tukey-reds, and shirtings. 
Jobbers are doing a moderate business in 
assorted lots of calicoes, and a few of the 
large houses are making pretty liberal sales 
of ‘** off style” fancies, etc., by the package, 
at relatively low prices. 


DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 

Seasonable goods were slow in dress 
goods, but a fair movement was experi- 
enced in all wool fabrics, and some good 
orders were received for cashmeres, diag- 
onals, homespuns, serges, etc. Etamines 
and other worsted dress goods ruled quiet 
in commission circles, but a fair business 
was reported by jobbers. Cotton dress 
fabrics were in irregular demand, yarn- 
dyed cotton brocades and piece-dyed 
armures having shown most relative activ- 
ity. Dress ginghams ruled very quiet and 
sluggish in jobbing circles; but there was 
a fair movement in staple checks and 
Fancy crinkled 
seersuckers are doing well, and leading 
makes are steadily held, but low grade 
cream ‘‘crinkles” favor the buyer. Cham- 
brays and plain seersuckers continue in 
fair demand, and the most popular styles 
are steadily held by agents. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


This department of the trade participated 
in the general quietness which was expe- 
rienced throughout, though orders for 
dress woolens seem to improve somewhat, 
and in the instance of popular makes of. 
staples and some few novelties in cheviot 
and frieze effects the aggregate business 
thus far secured is quite encouraging. 
Sales of small lots of spring shades for im- 
mediate distribution prevent any consider- 
able accumulation, and prices, as a rule, 
are well held for the end of the season. In 
cloakings the trade drags somewhat and 
manufacturers appear inclined to test the 
market for garments before buying any 
class of goods with freedom. There was 
only a moderate demand for cotton hosiery 
and spring underwear for immediate dis- 
tribution, but some very fair orders for 
wool hosiery, scarlet and white shirts and 
drawers, etc., were placed. Fancy knit 
woolens, as ladies’ jackets, hoods, cardi- 
gans, leggins, scarfs, etc., are receiving a 
fair share of attention from out-of-town 
buyers, and some pretty good orders for 
leading makes are being booked by agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There was a disposition on the part of 
importers to stiffen on prices of some lines 
of goods owing to the advancing tendency 
of the value of raw materials on the other 
side. In the linen manufacturing centers, 
higher prices are generally asked, on ac- 
count of the profitless condition of the busi- 
ness, and many of the manufacturers have 





already shut down in order to curtail the 
supply. Some few lines of dress goods 
have had fair sale, however, including hair 
line stripes in black and white, beiges, al- 
batros, plain sateens, lawns, mulls, nain- 
sooks, Swiss, etc., move off well in pack- 
age form. 

The imports of dry zoods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of last year: 

Forthe week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port....... ... $1,838,173 $1,490,588 
Thrown on the market....... 1,285,845 1,568,753 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 47,526,592 39,910,036 
Thrown on the market,...... 47,695,743 42,038,637 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered ‘outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 
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Summer Dress Goods, 
James ne & Co, 


A ATIEETION TO Tuer VERY ome LETE 
Sto CK OF SUMMEK P. c008 


c b CH 
GONAL SERGE, ‘5c. PER RD. 2-INCH 
STKIPED AND PLAIN CAMELE rth SUITINGS aT 
THE ABOVE GOODS ARE ALL WOOL, AND ARE 
REeA RKABLE Yan FOR THE PRICES NAMED. 
ORDE BY MAIL FROM ANY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY WILL - LIVES CAREFUL AND 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


WCW) GROMA STRAW MATTING. 


JUST REVEIVED. 
A very large and choice assortment of 


FINE SEAMLESS MATTINGS. 


ALSO ON HAND 
A full assortment of solid colors in 
jointed and seamless mattings. 


of ondipary White, Red Check, and Fancy Mattin 
= have the largest and best selected assortment in the 








We are offering special bargains in White and Red 
Check Mattings. 


Mattings cut to suit at a small advance. 


H.: P. WILLIAMS & 00.,, 


250 Canal Street. New York. 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
81.25 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jersey 
at LOW PRICES. 


wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing: Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and a — Ripping 


ived and returned b: 
also rym ay - for and delivered tree, within and Omit. 
Send for Circular and Price List 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 

















CORSET. 


A new invention. Has no p> 3 
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R. H. MACY & 60.,, CARPETS: |). A. BLUXOME & CO, | e¥et2sccsccc <2 3 28 
14th St, SIXTH AVE., and 18th St, | Prices THe LOWRsT EVER KNOWN. 6th Ave. and 21st St. N.Y, Gostenassll Wieck pen’ ‘on. 2200 @ 72 4b 


NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON TRE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


COLORS. 
PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY,AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST PUR- 
CHASED (NEW STYLES). 
3800 PIECES FIKST QUALITY VELVETS. 
5&0 PIECBS BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
260 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
TO SECLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS, 


IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, EVER 
SHOWN. 
JUST LANDED, OUR OWN IMPORTATION, WHILE 
AND RED CHECK, FROM $5 PER ROLL. FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS FROM 88 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHAIK PLUSHES, etc., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


5,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT $3.50 PER PAIR. 
lv,000 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 12}9c. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


J ACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


117 BRUADWAY,. BET. 9TH AND LOTH STS., 








HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF PRIESTLEY’S PURE SILK WARP 
HENRIETTAS 1N ALL GRADES, WHIOH THEY 
WILL OFFER AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

ALSO A VARIETY OF HAIR LINES IN BLACK 
AND WHITE DRESS GOOD&#=, NOW SO POPU- 
LAR. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 





1IT7 BROADWAY. BET.9TH AND 10THSTS. 





FR. BECK & C0... 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANOH SHOWROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 





The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


which are novel and rare. 


The line of goeds which will be éxhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and ineludes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter. 





Protected by Patents. 





Awar ed weld. Medal 
cise" 1883. _— — 











The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta-Walton, 
this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 
Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue corner 29th Street, 


Branch Showrooms 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





DRESS CoOoDSs, 











SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 
and Undergarments. 
FORNITURE ETT 
EADING 
PIT ORE 
#EIPHOLSTERERS 
47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
Degree 
FRAKES 





Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 


Weekly Market Beview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the Week ending Saturday, May 22d 1886.) 
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() Hyson, “ ” scntbacsaven 15 @70 

4 ~ © sscstsascccee Se 

English ante © ccesane eeeeel8 @65 

SUGAR. 

og A eer 4@ 6% 
Se rrr coces 134@ 1% 
I meanieaiinasconneres 6%@ 7% 
Granulated, Standard .......... ° — @ 6% 
Standara A..... rebickeukeees 6% @6% 

pe ere @6 

Extra C Yellow...... 
RCS 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @52 

er 36 @43 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice toFancy....35 @42 

Arroyo, rrime, in hhds....... ...... —- @ 

Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . sss —- @e 
Mackerel, Fancy No. i Ts bLL, (200 lbs.) = 00 
"Extra, ke ‘keecaweeas 7 00 
Coafiah, boneless, 60 tb. cain a 4% 
7 Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box..... ° 16 


<a 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller rm, 
_ Oe 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. iis 
Wheat, highest grade................. 5 65 
Favorite Roller Process, sone Be. Wheat 5 = 
New Process, Fancy Winter 5 6 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat.. 








Pasiry White ™ 
Winter Wheat, Roller ies Fn Ate ERIE E 5 40 
Brilliant XX Family. White & AmberWheat 5 35 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 35 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ - 5 80 
Good Value, XX Family Winter ‘Wheat. - 510 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 
ee. atecueceweeacngebscseosesc 65 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
Whi _ Diceteneesess = @— 89 
becacceneseccese —38 @— t9 
Red Winter, No. 1....0.... —92 @— — 
Corn : 
Mixed, No. 2...... see ceeeem™ ATK @— 4746 
Be iitemoens cecces ceeem 485%Q@— — 
oe. White, Nod...csccvccsecseo— 473¢@-— — 
“White, No. 1... .eseeceeeseeem 45 Q— — 
Wes cabiceonipmaia seeseseem 42 @— 46 
5 peeapenanenateet 38 @— 39 
BEANS: 
Mediums...........esee08 180 @1 85 
i dcndhienninbennine —— @1 50 
| ee seceesesonn oo 1 Sie 
Green, prime, 8 push.......— — @ 1 30 
(wi 100 Ibs.) 
ouner 
oe Nay 5 OS secceeees 9 — 10 @8 — 75 
Shorts, 60 agpoasecees — 65 @ — 61 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... aad 70 @ = 90 


SAY AND STRAW 


Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs @ —90 @3— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ - —80 @— 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ ee —10 @ — 75 
Hay, Shipping “s © wn = @ — 70 
Hay, Clover = eee 55 @& — 60 
Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,...—70 @ — 75 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ —90 @ — 9% 
Straw, = 2, Kye “ * —70 @— 75 
Straw, O “ “ , =e @— 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
SR en ee #900 @ 10 50 
eee 850 @ 900 
_ . See 12¢0 @ 13 60 
I cccccicadsncnae - 1100 @ 11 50 
Breer: 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 16 50 
Bbndueassasesesxas 800 @ 8 50 
Cur Mzats: 
Smoked Hams........... — @ 11 
- Shoulders...... 5 @ 61¢ 
Dressep Hogs ..... o6seaenes 5K@ 6% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 22 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ..... — @ w 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 22 
Western, ordinary to good, a 12 @ 18 
PE wst45.80 chsh ivedecdnchenchdieas 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar. . eee ee . 
Fine State Factory......... + ssesees 
erate: — ° 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. — @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # ib........... ae 
LARD. 
Wooden paiis, 20 Ibs net weight coe. 0e 0% 
Tierces SaNbtase! Son baceanaseeees 1% 
yy re ers « 1% 
Wooden tubs of 60 iba... aban db dene oneness 18% 





COUNTRY 1 PRODUCE. 


EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 188@ 14 
ng ER rrr, Ce 13K@ — 
Western, fresh-laid................. 13k @ — 
Soushwecterl..ccccce--sccccccc-oe- 12 @ 19% 


DRESSED POULTRY 


Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, Spring... - 0 @— 55 
COD iincagnn eehrass Gadeeea8 -19 @— 26 
EE ee -12 @— 13 
Fowls and Chickens, poor.......— 9 @— 10 
VEGETABLES. 
ON.  . saneuseekenens 1 26 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, ver obi........ 400 @ 4 £0 
Asparagus, Jersey, per dozen 
bunches.......... AE ARSE hard CPE: 150 @2 25 
Asparagus, Md. and Del., per dcez. 
errr 1 @1 50 
Asparagus, Oyster Bay, per doz, 
hunches.....:......+. bconsues ae 2 25 
Cabbage, new Southern, per bbl... 1 25 @2 50 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate. iy 00 @1 25 
String Beans, . 4 75 @3 00 


Turnips, Norfolk per 100 bachs.. 1 =! @ 2 00 


Spinach, L.I., per bbi.......... 50 @ 1 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN pn 
Strawberries, Southern, per qt.— 8 @— 16 
Apples, Baldwins,..... ...... 200 @ 8 50 
” Russett, Roxbury....... 275 @3 25 
a Golden... .... 250 @3 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
eI w— 6 @ 6g 
Tf ara — 3sk@— 4% 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 125 @175 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls.— 


choice, + Bs cc asus 
” = State, fine cmt.... ...cccee  & 
evaporatea : 
Fancy White, 50 lb. boxes............. 8 
Pee FT rer < 7 
Cherries, pitted, 1885............scccccves 18 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes...... 27 
o“ Red “ oo “ 24 


Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * eee 
“Red is sad OS aaaien 14 
Dabed, BOWER... scd0csviescccsseee 6 @156 


‘* Unpeeled, 348. and 448.1885,4 @ 4 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes “wr 
Plums, dried, 25 lb. boxes...........-.0.... 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and b0lb. bxs. a 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 lb. boxes. .11 
WON So uisndendssckcssce, niakdieane 8 


WOOL MARKET. 
Ox10, Penn., and W. Va.— 








a XX, and above, Washed gee -- 
oO. :. a) “ 
No. 2. sa “6 34086 


New York Strate, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece Gaien ...380@32 


No. 1 otdeawes 34@35 
No. A “ Re Ng aieemeate 33@34 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior... ..........0.... 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
SC eer 38@40 
és i  igitatedanseeeca-s 29@30 


OREGON AND SOUTHERN STaTES,— 
Unwashed clothing { 
sad combing 
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Insurance. 
WHO PAYS FOR FIRES? 


Tue London R-view remarks that when 





an inventor has hit upon some form of ap- 
pliance for fire extinguishment his first 
thought is to apply to the underwriters. It 
seems to be a sort of theory with inventors 
that they are directly concerned in this 
subject, and a high official of the London 
Board of Works has been good enough to 
say that, but for fire brigades insurance 
companies wou'd have no existence. On 
the contrary, says the Review, they have ex- 
isted, and will exist, in absolute indifference 
to the fire brigades and their doings; the 
only thing is that if there were no fire 
brigades the iosurance companies would 
do an enormous business, either in tbe 
joint-stock form or by a cumbivation of 
citizens under the mutual plan. What 
more simple form of mutual fire insurance 
can there be than that of the very associa- 
tion itself of rate-payers under a municipal 
government? Aa efficient fire brigade is 
the best practical form of insurance, and 
hence is the direct interest of the rate-pay- 
ers; the only effect is that of reducing pre- 
miums to the great advantage of the rate- 
payers, and even of both the policyholders 
and companies. 

It would be perfectly true that the un- 
derwriters have the most direct interest in 
fire extinguishment and prevention, and it 
might then follow that they ought to un- 
dertake the work of both, if it were true 
that premiums are an absolute quantity. 
Wheu the company has taken its premium 
on a particular risk, it has the most vital 
interest in haviog this risk escape burning. 
All its risks are a multiple of the one. But 
if losses are heavy in any quarter, the pre- 
miums are put up. If losses run light in 
apy quarter, or on any particular class of 
risks, there is an influx of companies seek- 
ing such exceptional! business, and compcti- 
tion puts down the rates. A long immu- 
nity from extraordinary fires gradually 
works rates down, and an extraordinary 
fire works to at least the temporary advan- 
“tage of underwriters by making everybody 
rush to cover his property, and by the 
accompanying rise in rates. The under- 
writer has nuthing to do but to keep his 
premiums up to the level appropriate to the 
hazard, and he may rest assured that 
keeping them down to that proper level is 
something which will be amply attended to 
without any help from him. He need not 
concern himself about that much, and so 
the rate of fire waste is a matter he can be 
indifferent about. 

Should the underwriters perform the 
work of fire extinguishment? If they can 
do so more economically and effectively 
than anybody else, Yes; if the question is 
meant as implying that they should do 
this at their own expense and for their own 
sake, No. They certainly will not furnish 
indemnity and maintain fire-brigades for 
the same money; and yet this is what is 
really expected by the legislators who 
would tax the companies for the support 
of firemen. Underwriters, as individual 
citizens, have the same interest in reducing 
fire waste by any and all methods which 
any other citizens have; in their capacity 
of underwriters, on the contrary, they are 
simply assessors and collectors of tawes for 
fire, and they have no further or other in- 
terest or concern than to see that they 
assess and collect enough. If the people 
burn more, tax more; if they burn less, 
tax less—that is all. Because more familiar 
with the facts of fire waste than others are, 
the underwriter is probably more deeply 
distressed by them than others are; as an 
underwriter only, his indifference may be 
perfect. If a property-owner buys so much 
as an iron pail, ‘*to be used only in case of 
fire,” the underwriter knows that he will 
be alert te consider whether his rate of 
premium should not be ameliorated a lit- 
tle, whereas a heavy burning is required 
to make a confessed justification for ad- 
vance in rates; hence, if the underwriter, 
as such, need care at all, his care need not 
be in the direction of reform. No fires, 
no insurance. If prevention and extin- 
guishment were to complete, his occupa- 
ion of tax-gatherer would be gone. 








This primary fact of the underwriter’s 
part of tax gatherer is clearly forgotten hy 
legislators who want to make him support 
fire departments and also want to dump 
the general taxes upon him, ‘* to please the 
people.” Over and over, disregarding the 
lessons of experience, statutes are unlim- 
bered and trained upon the insurance com- 
panies, discharging against them volleys of 
tuxing and restrictive demands, ostensi- 
bly for the public interest and protection. 
The public pays for all—how could it possi- 
bly be otherwise? The companies can do 
anything and everything for the public; 
but they will put it all in the bill. Coer- 
cion has been tried agaia and again—it is 
now being tried in New Hampshire—does 
it work? Attempts to taz the taz-colle:tors 
are, in the nature of things, doomed to 
failure, especially since the c llectors of 
insurance taxes are assessors of them as 
well, and are inevitably the sole judges of 
what they will assess. Competition is their 
only, and their sufficient restraint; but 
whoever competes with them encounters 
tbe same facts that make up the conditions 
they have to meet. 


_ 
- 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tux death of Mr. George C. Richardson, 
the eminent merchant of Boston, leaves a 
vaeancy in the Board of Trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of this 
city which cannot easily be filled. Mr. 
Richardson ranked ninth in the service of 
that board, and has always been one of its 
most efficient members. His high standing 
as one of the most intelligent and success- 
ful business men in the country made his 
counsels in the Mutual Life and in‘all the 
many institutions with which he was spe- 
cially interested invaluable. 

He was connected with Union Bank, also 
a@ savings institution, was a member of 
the Boston Board of Trade, was one 
of the originators of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Planters, and was, at 
one time, Mayor of Cambridge. Mr. 
Richardson recently retired from ac- 
tive business, with an ample fortune. 
He was a noble, generous, kind-hearted 
merchant, and greatly esteemed by thous- 
ands in all parts of the country. With all 
the good qualities we have named, Mr. 
Richardson was also entitled to a high rank 
as a friend of religion, as a philanthro- 
pist, aod was prompt and cheerful as a 
leader among the wise and good, with 
whom he had a large acquaintance. 





oecees The Harper-Erwin bill—we put the 
Harper first,out of due regard to the fitness of 
things—was killed so effectually that it 
ought to stay dead permanently. It seems 
also to have been discovered—or, at least, 
it has been admitted—that the life insurance 
companies were not opposing the bill, al- 
though they had been at the same time 
charged witb all opposition to it and also with 
having no objections to it; for now Mr. Har- 
per rushes into print with the averment 
that the bill‘*is only opposed in life insurance 
by aliens or their hired tools.” Who these 
‘‘aliens” ‘are we do not imagine, but have 
expressed our belief that the managers of 
life insurance companies are probably tired 
of opposing bad legislation, in the public 
interest, and having their motives pevpetu- 
ally misrepresented. This seems to 
sufficiently account for their silence about 
a piece of special legislation which, how- 
ever vicious, could not hurt them; hence it 
isa genuine co-operative nen sequitur to 
argue approval from silence. We imagine, 
moreover, that if the managers of compa- 
nies ever had any rea! apprehensions about 
the competition of the assessment socie- 
ties, they have come to the conclusion that 
it is helping rather than hurting them. 


»---Look out for all sorts of bogus life 
insurance companies. The country is 
flooded with their proposals to do business 
on the ‘“‘cheap plan”’—as unsafe as it is 
cheap. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of them are either fraudulent or entirely 
unworthy of public confidence. Patronize 
only the best, and in the end they will be 
found to be the cheapest. 


eosces The life insurance companies of this 
city and elsewhere are all. doing a thriving 
business, the actual figures showing quite 
an.advance over those of last year at-the 
corresponding period. 





A SHOWER OF GOLD. 


Tne novel and effective chart of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, published on the next paze of this 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT, is a fitting 
supplement to its Annual Report, published 
in pamphlet form, on the outer cover of 
which an angel is depicted scattering smil- 
ing flowers over the land with one hand, 
while from the other descénds a shower of 
gold. Onan outline map of the United 
States is shown the amount of money paid 
to the policyholders of each state for 
matured claims under both life and endow- 
ment policies. From the pine-clad coast 
of Maine to California’s Gulden Gates, from 
Manitoba’s land of frost and snow to the 
plateaus of Mexico, the sorrows of bereave- 
ment and the hardships of adversity have 
been ameliorated and softened by the dis- 
tribution of riches, rivaling in extent the 
treasures sown broadcast in the voluptuous 
tales of the Orient. The sparsely settled 
territory of Wyoming receives a share in 
common with the proud Empire State, 
while the biting blasts of the North do not 
materially increase the demands of our 
British neighbors over those of the inhabi- 
tants of Florida, within whose balmy groves 
the Fountain of Life was believed, by Ponce 
de Leon, to lie hidden. The value of hfe 
insurance is shown by this exhibit to 
be so widely recognized throughout the 
United States that it is, perhaps, not 
worth while to refer to the argu- 
ments in its favor advanced by those 
who make it their profession, the pulpit, 
the press and the heart of the man who 
wishes in case of his death to cast a pro- 
tecting mantle over those who lovk tv him 
for proteciion. It is estimated that nearly 
$1,000.000,000 have been paid for death 
losses in America sioce the organization of 
the first company. This is over one-third 
of the amount of the national debt at the 
close of the War; and it is difficult to realize 
that such an immense amount has been dis- 
bursed, so quietly has it been done. 

That life insurance is a safe and profita- 
ble investment can be exemplified in no 
better manner than by a summary.of the 
reports of the different companies doing 
business io the State of New York. This 
shows a surplus#ver their $427,474,658 of 
reserve liabilities of $89,661,073. As this 
embraces a list of 29 companies, the seeker 
after insurance has before him a fair stock 
from which to make a selection. 

Assuming that all these companies par- 
ticipate in a proportionate degree in this 
large surplus of $89,661,000, there are still 
considerations which should weigh in the 
choice of a company upon whom depend- 
ence for the administration of a portion or 
the whole of an estate is placed. The cal- 
culations by which the amount of money 
that will insure a given life is asceriained, 
are based upon the law of average. 
That out of a hundred thousand persons 
living to-day a certain number will be liv- 
ing at the end of a year is a proposition 
that will show little or no variation under 
a practical test. The statement that a pro- 
portionate number would remain out of a 
thousand persons, or a hundred, while the- 
oretically true, would not be borne out by 
the actual result. This variance might be 
occasioned by local influence, by the inva- 
sion of a town or city by disease, or nu- 
merous other causes. A specific rate of 
interest, too, is assumed by actuaries in 
computing the increase of the various sums 
set apart to meet death losses; and in order 
to attain the cbject in view the practical 
work of investing the funds of a life insur- 
ance company must be so conducted as to 
keep the interest income up to this rate. 
The larger, therefore, the assets of a com- 
pany, the greater the stability, because a 
fund that is large enough to be distributed 
among all interest-psyiog securities of re- 
pute acts as an insurance against loss of 
principal or interest in the event of any 
untoward accident,in any quarter, by a cor- 
responding appreciation in some other di- 
rection. So, too, in the Matter of ithe aver- 
age length of life. A glance at ‘the map 
above referred to shows how widely the 
risks of The Mutual Life are distributed 
over the more healthful portions of the 
temperate zone, where the exposure to epi- 
demies-is less than in any other latitude. 
Its army of policyholders is, in round 
number, 121;000, and the disease that 








es 


might ravage a particular state would be 
easily counterbalanced by the high state of 
health prevailing in another located in an 
entirely different quarter of the Union, 
The volume of its business, too, is an eg. 
sential factor in diminishing the rates of 
expenses; for, as every business man 
knows, doubling the amount of business 
does not increase expenses in anything 
like a proportionate degree. No company 
in the world approaches it in these facili- 
ties for doing an absolutely safe business in 
insuring lives—the number of its policy- 
holders, economy in management, and 
enormous aggregation of assets—$109,000,. 





The Mutual Life for many years was 
under one management; and the fruits of 
that direction are to be found in the high 
position it holds as the largest life insur- 
ance company in the world. A little over 
a year ago, bowever, that connection was 
severed, through the death of Mr. Winston, 
its President, and Mr. R-chard A McCurdy, 
for over twenty years Vice-President, was 
chosen President. That the interests of 
the Company are in as competent hands 
can be seen by acursory examination of 
the figures of its last year’s business, 
There were added to its list of policyholders 
the names of 14.334 persons, insuring to 
the amount of $46,507,139, in 1885, and its 
gros3 assets were increased over $5,000,000. 
Claims of policyholders, including divi- 
dends amounting to $3.183,023, were paid 
to the amount of $14 402,049, which was 
within $300,000 of the premiums received. 
The total payments to policyholders during 
forty-three years, exceed $230,000,000, or 
nearly one-quarter of the whole amount 
($1,000,000,000) above stated to have been 
paid in America for death losses by all 
companies since the introduction of life in- 
surance. Truly, this is a wonderful record, 
and President McCurdy, who assumes the 
reins of government in the prime of man- 
hood and the vigor of large intellectual 
faculties, with a long and careful training 
in the intricacies of practical life insurance, 
and a thorough knowledge of the security 
of financial pledges of the present day, may 
well feel confident of the attainment of re- 
sults far in advance of any that have yet 
been achieved. 

The map will, no doubt, be regarded with 
interest. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that the Mutual Life’ has almost 
covered up the New England States with 
the apportionment of the Family Fund; 
hence, to make the.distributions clear they 
are repeated here: 


PAYMENTS FoR 1885 BY STATES. 






ROW Tia veds cocdteivecactecece 15,225 
pO a Se eee eee 13,818 
III cricsencsseriaccosenncareas 7,047 
NR nisi sn cinnie cctrnmeenoneen 6,896 
POPtH Carolia. .....0025 cesccoccee 12,578 
IR Pa iicsccnicees coesenares 20,151 
EE ee te eI 13,829 
PR eiiiisacenians ntaaebasrnensien 25,464 
IN Ss iintinnnencdecasenseanenacare 18,241 
cette sictnchnnsnctisnadeeuniine 27,548 
MII seeecesticoteceeses peseneetoas 17,282 
Ri vik seccnevcuctietonsacsenene 25,885 
IIIT sisncclaeincacsendocmeoaness 19,284 
EN iaivsstncscisndsecisesonines 95,916 
| RRERSAS Te ene PP eh 58,104 
ion ssicectacesecessienessce 83,602 
Sx cscaniinetcobicne Cabeareees 93,872 
LE ee 92,935 
District of Columbia............ 32.084 
EERE: a Se ne 17,781 
EE Se ae 5 43,296 
Minnesota............000 siakahen ‘ 57,622 
I iisnanataensi pinccnnell ppecveatiien 71,902 
Delaware ...... sisiiitanapeaeaas a 7,717 
New Hampshire... ........s000 84,333 
INNINE  ciccorscsccevecesesentgboite 82,187 
Rhode Island.......... praevia . 257,682 
Georgia 50,557 
CNIS. 5s ee 3027S ces ere 376,967 
Michigan., 370 
I icnsicncnnaxattlcieiaaatcnihes 172,081 
IN dadesdsictaeorssceaceseseuanee 107,853 
I i csnsiceciegineinaiel 207,769 
CS EE ere 391,70 

, 0, caauiine 321,979 
 ~ -* ees 3,085,800 
Pennsylvania............00seeeeeee 1,704,595 
Maseachusetts..........000+ eeseeee 1,999,180 
Kansas.......... 39, 
New Jersey..........0000 922,119 
tla AAA EA SANE Ey 966,796 
EN ee eeeeee seer 759,55 
OOOMERBIAL,.... 060s 9csecorreseces 722,836 
I iiaccacacacainksphinaaniee 59,77 
Bei Cobssmabiiti..e<cccostees oosccveces 12,61 
BERICO i. 000s soccceccvese itll tn 
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EAT FAMILY FUND IN 14885 
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1861. 1886. 


Massachusetts ‘Ihtul Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 













ABBOEE,.... cecceeccceee eevee $17,846,546 65 
LAabilities.... eee _ 15,238,761 16 
Total Surplus........... .. 82,607,785 49 
The attenti 4,5 the public is called to the New 

Feature in Ipsurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of isew ng Ende cowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium re cb for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These po 


ols pears the ane ual distri- 
» aNd are su Massachu- 
setts pes. eer law of 1880. ” 24 


ash surrender and dup & 
a = Dai up insurance values in 


Pam iets ¢ explanatory of the New Featu t 
bad m plots en on at Gempany's Office, —" 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


THE oon: TINENTAL 
\ LIF 
ANC to 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8.5. PARSONS 
President. 














co. 


or Philadelphia. 
[SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. © 


eescces naan 92 
447,821 18 


1,917,982 05 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Pretliont. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OF NEW YORK 
CORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 


pAyyD ADEE, Secretar 
H. CROLI 


8. ‘Assistant Seprstary. 
Sirus R WOOD 8, Manager of Agencies. 
TOTAL ASMETS.......... .-...... #1.261.639 72 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., = « vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 


CONTINENT AL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Coaigental Brooklyn, cor. Court and ‘Montague Sts. 
Bu apd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
‘aieesthe for re-insurance.......82,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletoralicitaims... 553,171 26 
Capital _* in in cash.. . 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpius . . 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. set, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
BH. H. LAMPOR®, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUELA. SAWYER, 
monah BLI8s, NO. L. 


mL ose 




















; JOHN H E KLE, 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH, 
wit M RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN AFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
YMO! . HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
ANDK&E WS, J. D. VERMIL 
JACOB WEND 
MES WM. A 


LAWRENGE TURN URE 
BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
©, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTOCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coursel. 





Assets, May ist, 1886........... $5.779.938.43 
TRINIEE. cccceccccveccecesccscccese 4,.328,441.85 
Surplus.... soe 81.451,496.58 





The HOME issues aLt FoRMs oF Lire INSURANCE, 
EXDOWMENT AND ANNUITY PoLicrEs, on terms as lib- 
eral as any sound Company, and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as to 
residence or travel. 

A policyholder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure may call him, without notice and 
without charge. 


1829. 





CHABTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 
FRANKLIN 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL... 
Insurance I ac cnacacanes 





400,000 00 
aid Losses and Dividends wi Bt 
an viden 

Not’ BID, ccccccscccossenee oa 912,390 50 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jen. ws. L eee $3,130,256 97 
JAS. W. . McALIAST: i) President. 
FRANCIS P. ST EEL, cot rea 

T. CRESSON, MUEL W. Kay, 
° ay it Secre 


Agency Department 
Geones F. txorr, Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
afaire on the 3iet December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1685.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
TOMUBTY, 1885......cccccesssceccesersscecccce 1,089,525 10 


fotal marine premiums.......... -.-....... 85,196,143 76 
aseneses 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1885, to 8ist December, 1885... . +» $8,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the same 
CIOB. ccccccccecccccesessecscce $1,915,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
POMBSB. 0000.» csecccccces coccces $776,712 42 





The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,034,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,6C0 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at......... eoee 530, 080 008 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,508,143 56 
Cash in bank. ......ccccc...ssccccess+seccccecs 228,897 88 
AMOUDL,.....0seeceseeeee « « 12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order ~*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. #. H. MOORE, CHAS H MUARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H COSSIIT, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, HN ELLIOTC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW AS, D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MAC WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
A. HAND ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. H9EWLEi z ABBR FLOYD JONES 
LLIAM H. WER W. HAR 


WI C ‘ 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIE 


JOHN D. JON —y "President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 





T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, 8ec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies pepoctests issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
th Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 


proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolute security combined with the liber. 

ality, assures the populantly ama ouccess al Com- 
“forms of Tontine Policies issued 


OF THE 


IE, cs tintin ntabatokkvettiereapavanewes ve $13,517,426 03 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885 7 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


eee 


8,859,577 47 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including,reversionary 
i cnc ndnckdiseheelaseepiacstcasedeendeeieecs 
Anauities, dividends, and purchased policies..................... 
BE Pe DOIN 5 cv cvccssscsscsoccceces $7,681, 873 75 
ee Oe III, 0 0:0565-06tsnanensciganesscteces enecee 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
porary fos as additional collateral security)................ 
———, oN (market value of securities held as collateral, 
*Loans on ae ae "policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,00,000.00)................ 
*Quarterly and eemi-annual a on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ......ccecceeeceeeees 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
Ta, INS BE Ge cen cccccccccecs ccorsecceses eoce 
I nitty bani ante iindcieedanciatetescceaccenes 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


FORTY-FIRST AVNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885...... .857,835,998 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


95,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


60,507 76— 3,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
3,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
488,446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
33,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5¢ 
58,142 73 


435,284 1¥—$68,512,618 00 
3,351,703 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886........... ee 
Reported i SE I, Gc credancceshenntaceueecesen 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). . 
Annuities due and unpaid f= eee ae 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..................00008 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January ist, 1885, over and above a 
. a cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


paneadedesshecabebbesdalee+eebeeenes soncee $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
 etsekiceckuente Wherbrinansenteaseinsen $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

Om Bantered Toms. .ccccccccccceccccecccece 462,737 24 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.................cce00. 
Reserved for premiums paid M advance.............eeeeeeeeees . 


- $66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


8,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ per cent... 


ment of next annual premium, 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a R 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


eversionary 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. L 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1, 71883, 50, 800, 396 
1883, 2,263, 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542, 902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°5, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283, 753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1t06, 259,674,500 Jan. L 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
{ Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS { san. 1, 188¢—Company’s Standard, 7,064,478; State Standard, 13,225,053 
| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, 


Actuary. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


XUM 
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Old and Foung. 


HOW THEY SAVED THE BATTERY 
AT FORT DUNCAN. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 





WELL, yes, I lived in Texas in the spring of ’61; 

And I'll relate the story, though I fear, Sir, 
when ’tis done, 

*T will be little worth your hearing ; it was such 
a simple thing, 

Unheralded in rondeaus that the grander poets 
sing. 


There had come a guest unbidden, at the open- 
ing of the year, 

To find a lodgment in our hearts ; and the ten- 
ant’s name was Fear ; 

For Seceasia’s dawning mandate was a call for 
men and arms, 

And each recurring eventide but brought us 
fresh alarms. 


They had notified the General that he must 
yield to Fate, 

And all the muniments of war surrender te 
the state ; 

But he sent from San Antonio an order to the 
sea 

To convey on board the steamer all the Fort’s 
artillery. 


Right loyal was his purpose ; but the foe di- 
vined his plan, 

And the wily Texans set a guard to intercept 
the man 

Detailed to bear the message. 
their watch with care, 

That neither scout nor citizen should pass it 
unaware, 


They placed 


Well, this was rather awkward, Sir, as doubt- 
less you will say ; 

But the Major, who was chief of staff, resolved 
to have his way, 

Despite the watchful provost guard; so he 
asked his wife to send, 

With a little box of knick-knacks, a letter to 
her friend ; 

And the missive held one sentence I remem- 
ber to this day: 

‘*The thread is for your neighbor Mr. French 

across the way.” 


He dispatched a youthful courier. Of course, 
as you will know, 

The Texans searched him thoroughly, and 
ordered him to show 

The contents of the letter. They read it o’er 
and o’er ; 

But failed to find the message they had hin- 
dered once before. 


So it reached the English lady; and she won- 
dered at the word, 

But gave the thread to Major French, explain- 
ing that she’d heard 

He wished a spool of cotton; and great was 
his surprise 

At such a trifle, sent unasked, through leagues 
of hostile spies. 


“There’s some hidden purpose, doubtless, in 
this curious gift,” he said. 
Then he tore away the label, and inside the 
spool of thread 
Was Major Nichol’s order, bidding him con- 
vey to sea 
All the arms and ammunition from Fort Dun- 
can’s battery. 
‘*Down to Brazos speed your horses!” thus the 
Major’s letter ran: 
“Shift equipments and munitions, and embark 
them if you can.” 


Yes, the transfer was effected ; for the ship lay 
close at hand. 

Ere the Texans guessed their purpose they 
had vanished from the land. 

DoI know it for a fact, Sir? ‘Tis no story 
that I’ve read. 

I was but a boyin war-time, and J carried 
him the thread. 

Sourm Hapiey, Mass. 





IN A QUIET CORNER. 
A STORY IN TWO OHAPTERS. 





BY AGNES L. OARTER. 


CHAPTER I, 
' FIRST SIGHT. 

Tae Rev. Aveget Lester Ernerger fell 
in love at first sight. 

It happened very simply; and yet he was 
confused, and even startled. He had just 
eompleted his second year at the theologi- 
cal seminary, and purposed spending his 
Vacation in such practice as should prepare 
him for his future work. With this end in 
View he left his native city, that he might 
Rot, as he expressed it, make a visible fool 
of - His maiden effort, therefore, 
as made in a village where the same half- 





starved preacher had delivered his message 
every Sunday for twenty-seven years; and 
his reception there inspired him with such 
confidence that he was emboldened to ac- 
cept the invitation of a family friend, Dr. 
Philip Doddridge, to fill the pulpit of the 
Brick Church, Bethlehem, Pa., one bright 
Sunday in July. 

But when he found himself fairly on the 
big velvet cushion his courage faltered, and 
a cold trembling came over him. The 
building, though small, seemed vast in 
comparison with the Woodville church; 
and the feathers of the women and the 
bald foreheads of the men assumed a crit- 
ical air which dismayed him. His hand- 
kerchief pursued a swift course around his 
face from time to time, and then was fur- 
tively rolled between his palms. His collar 
grew tight, his limbs became unnaturally 
long, his elbows issued a declaratieu of 
independence. When he rose the floor and 
the desk seemed to slip away so that he 
could scarcely reach them; and when he 
spoke the first words he was seized with an 
agony of terror, certain that he had either 
spoken at the wrong time or said the wrong 
words, although he had been studying those 
words for the last ten minutes. Besides, 
it sounded so loud. 


But it was just after he gave out the first 
hymn that the great event occurred. ‘ Let 
us unite in singing,” he said, ‘“‘the one 
hundred and twelfth hymn. Hymn one 
hundred and twelve.” And then he looked 
right into the front pew, and saw, upturned 
to his, the most beautiful face he had ever 
beheld. 

The girl who sat there, lazily waving a 
preposterous Japanese fan and gazing up 
at the strange young minister, was not 
more than sixteen or seventeen years of 
age; and she wore a pretty white grena- 
dine dress, and a large white hat, set well 
back and faced with pale blue. Her cheeks 
and chin were pink, and well provided with 
dimples; and she had laughing blue eyes, 
with an abundance of blonds hair, banged 
and curled just above them; and a little 
straight nose, like a cameo, and a saucy, 
rosy, sweet little mouth, with a dimple 
mounted on guard at each end. 

It seemed strange to Etherege that the 
lovely face and the sentiment it inspired, 
instead of plunging him into more fatal 
confusion, assisted his memory and re- 
vived his self-possession, and thus em- 
powered him to continue and to conclude 
successfully. This pleased him so much 
that, altering his intention of shutting him- 
self up to study all the afternoon, he went 
with Dr. Doddridge to visit the Sunday- 
school. His charmer being absent, he be- 
came interested in watehing a young lady 
who was marshaling a force of boys with 
great tact and energy. She bore no re- 
semblance to his lovely blonde, being tall, 
high-shouldered and awkward, though she 
had a pleasant voice, and a winsome, in- 
telligent face. 

‘*This is one of our chief pillars,” said 
Dr. Doddridge, laying a fatherly hand on 
her arm, which caused her to turn partly 
toward him in a preoccupied way, afraid 
of leaving her charge for an instant. 
‘This is Miss Heath, Al. Grace, my dear, 
Mr. Etherege.” 

She gave her hand readily, with a direct 
gaze and a beaming smile, as she might 
have greeted one of her little boys. 

“Tam going to hand him over to you 
girls, to show him the wonders of Bethle- 
hem. He doesn’t know who the Mora- 
vians are, or anything about them, and I 
know you understand the points of in- 
terest, and all that.” 

‘* You have a great pleasure before you 
then, Mr. Etherege,” responded Miss 
Heath, pleasantly, her eyes on the boys, 
and a restraining hand laid on a refractory 
pupil. ‘‘ There is so much to see and hear. 
We are in love with the Moravians, and my 
sister Content is as good as a professional 
guide. Uncle Philip, do bring your friend 
to us to-morrow, and let us get started. 
Robbie Brown, take your place. Willie 
Marks, you musn’t talk. Willie Denton, 
you may go out first. Aleck, come to 
me.” 

The little beauty was not at church in 
the evening. The pew was occupied only 
by a rosy girl in navy blue, who had also 
been there in the morning, and a very fair 
young man with flaxen hair bristling all 





over his head in its first resolute uprising 
after a close shave. The youth seemed in- 
clined to share his hymnbook with his 
neighbor, but met no encouragement. 

The house to which Dr. Doddridge led 
his protegé, after a night spent in dream- 
ing of his fancy’s queen, was a stylish 
brick residence on Market Street, with a 
large porch, on which sat a young girl in 
a white dress. Etherege received a pleas- 
ant shock from head to foot when, at the 
sound of the gate, she turned and dis- 
played the sweet face of his new love. 
She had been busy with a piece of em- 
broidery, which she now grasped ner- 
vously in both hands, as she stood waiting 
at the top of the steps, with a captivating 
blush. Was this, perhaps, sister Content? 

But no; it was ‘‘ little Effie Heath,” Dr. 
Doddridge said. And now Miss Grace ap- 
peared behind her, a great contrast to her 
fairy prettiness. After a half hour’s con- 
versation, however, a man in his right 
senses (which Etherege was not) might 
have suspected that the elder sister had a 
monopoly of mental charms, as the 
younger of physical. If Miss Heath as- 
sumed the burden of the conversation, she 
certainly did it with a delightful grace, and 
succeeded in rendering her chosen themes 
fascinating tothe listener. Etherege owned 
that he had never met a more accomplished 
talker. She told him about the people of 
the place; about the brave founders, the 
enmity and the friendship of Indian tribes, 
and how, 1n the wild, white, holy Christ- 
mas-tide, Count Zinzendorf, on his first 
visit, gave the town the sacred name of 
Bethlehem; about the little persecuted 
flock in Germany, in *‘ the time of the Hid- 
den Seed,” and the refuge ‘‘ Herrnhut,” 
given tothem by the Count, and all their 
simple life and trust and goodness. 


‘**But you are not Moravians?” he said, 
half puzzled. 

‘*No; we almost wish we were. When 
our father died, and Mamma was left half 
a pair of scissors to cut out a future for 
three little daughters, she brought us here, 
as the safest place, where the great risk 
would be that of making us Moravians, as 
indeed we are, in heart; especially Con- 
tent.” 

Here Effie tittered, apparently out of 
pure folly; then, perceiving her foolishness, 
applied herself diligently to spreading her 
embroidery over her lap. 

“If you are ready, Effie,” said her sister 
severely, ‘‘ we will go to the University to 
find Connie.” 

Effie started, looked up and looked down, 
shrugged her pink shoulders inside the 
white muslin, expressed her disapproval of 
Connie’s perverseness in going to the Uni- 
versity on 8 warm day, and went upstairs, 
the prettiest and silliest girl in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pretty, no one could fail to see; 
silly, he was forced to confess, and he was 
sorry for it. She had been busy, during 
his call, in touching up her hair and dress, 
casting little bird-glances from side to side, 
and smiling inconsequently, like a very 
vain and much-spoiled child. 

‘*Theologically, the Moravians are Hus- 
sites,” Miss Grace was saying, when Effie 
reappeared in a more ravishing hat than 
yesterday’s, lace mitts, and a red-lined par- 
asol which he was allowed (Oh! bliss!) to 
hold overher. Miss Grace took a hat and 
pair of gloves from the hat-stand, and they 
sallied forth, dropping Dr. Doddridge at 
the parsonage near by. 

It was a long walk to Lehigh University, 
down the hill and over the bridge and up 
the hill beyond. There, sweeping upward 
before them in yellow sunshine, rose a wide 
expanse of smooth, close grass, embellished 
with great solid parterres of dark red and 
dark gold, and cut by a broad white path 
running up to the base of the massive col- 
lege buildings, behind the gray towers of 
which waved a forest of dark branches, far 
above on the mountain top. 

“The dark gray pile on the right is 
Packer Hall,” said Grace. ‘See the tall, 
open, square tower, like an Italian campa- 
nile. We must climb that. At the left is 
the library. That is new, and we think 
very handsome. The square towers in front 
make it appear rectangular, but you 
shall see that it is in reality a fine rotunda. 
There is to be a gymnasium, which will 
equal any in the country, so they say. In 
this vacation time, Mr. Etherege, the 





ordinary library rules for silence are modi- 
fied.” 

They entered by glass doors, and were 
in an airy, pleasantly lighted hall, encircled 
by tiers of shelf-lined alcoves. Asa lover 
of books, Etherege glanced admiringly 
along the fair rows; but when Grace led 
him to the cases in which rare old brevi- 
aries and other treasures repdsed under 
glass, his youthful mind was diverted by 
the sight of arosy girl in dark blue, who 
sat reading in the alcove directly betore 
them. Her soft cheek dented by the hand 
on which it leaned, an expression of ab- 
sorbing intellectual life purifying and re- 
fining her child-like, irregular features, she 
remained unconscious of their presence or 
movements, until Grace, bending forward, 
uttered softly, ‘‘Connie!” 

Then she raised her eyes reluctantly— 
dark, gray, reticent eyes—reluctantly 
closed her book on her finger, and stepped 
forward. The light was gone from her 
face. During all the afternoon it wore a re- 
sentful expression, as if she were displeased 
at the recall to the everyday world. 
Though her soft bloom was like Effie’s, and 
her gold-brown hair even brighter and 
curlier, yet she was not regularly pretty; 
and her face was spoiled by a prevailing 
air of impatience or discontent. She looked 
very young, indeed, but Etherege after- 
ward learned that she was twenty, and her 
two sisters three years from her each way. 

‘Christian Eckhardt is in the next al- 
cove,” she said, in an undertone. ‘He 
has been trying to talk between the rows 
of books; but I couldn’t be bothered. Per- 
haps he might be useful.” 

Grace stepped aside, and summoned 
from his retreat the flaxen-haired young 
man of the preceding evening. Meanwhile 
Effie asked Content the name of her book. 

‘* Tt is—Dante,” hesitating. 

Effie gave a mocking laugh. ‘‘ How can 
you come way out here day after day to 
read that poky old thing?” 

Content made an impatient motion, come 
pressed her lips, and turned abruptly to 
deliver the volume to the librarian. It 
was rather late in the day to defend Dante 
against the scorn of a foolish school-girl. 


They explored Packer Hall, walking 
through the museums, peeping into the 
class-rooms, and finally climbing into the 
high, open tower. It gave a sense of ven- 
turous exaltation to sit thus in a deep, 
stone window, gazing down at the townin 
the valley below, and out to the mountains 
crowding beyond, distinguishing on the 
horizon the Wind Gap and the Water Gap, 
and many another famous cleft; and, bend- 
ing cautiously outward, to see far beneath 
the gigantic shadow laying black on the 
receding turf, and now slanting to the 
northwest. 

They turned back as they left the 
ground. 

‘*I suppose there is a more picturesque 
university,” said Grace, ‘‘ but this satisfies 
me.” 

She went ahead between Content and 
Christian Eckhardt, while our hero, with 
Effie, followed, pouring out small talk as a 
student can, down the hill and over the 
bridge and up through Main Street again. 

Mr. Eckhardt ran on before, ‘‘ to get the 
keys from the Bishop,” Effie said. They 
were now passing between two long, low 
houses built of rough, heavy stone of a 
light color, pierced by tiny square, white- 
shuttered windows, and roofed with slate. 
Content, as guide, faced round and spoke: 

‘Here, Mr. Etherege, you are in the 
primitive Bethlehem. At your right is the 
Gemein-Haus; that is, the house in which 
the clergymen and their families used to 
live. At the left is the Widows’ House. It 
has been modernized somewhat; but there 
are still several widows of ministers and 
missionaries making their home there. But 
here,” leading forward a few steps, and 
waving her hand over an open, grassy 
space toward a building like the Gemein- 
Haus, and apparently a part of it, which 
stood far back from the street, and was 
surmounted by a small bell, ‘“‘this is the 
quaintest place in Bethlehem—the House 
of the Single Sisters. It is less changed 
from the old time than any other. You 
remember Longfellow’s ‘Hymn of the Mo- 
ravian Nuns,’ Mr. Etherege? Of course 
you know that it is all nonsense; that the 
Moravian sisters were merely the unmar- 
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ried women. Think of altars and tapers 
and nuns, and the ‘dim, mysterious aisle,’ 
and then look at those little white win- 
dows! The Moravians resent this picture 
of their society; but they have to forgive 
Longfellow, because of the use he makes in 
Evangeline of their Gnadenbitten, ‘ the 
tents of grace of the meek Moravian mis 
sion.’” 

‘* We buy sugar-kisses and peppermints 
in there,” Effie informed him as her sister 
turned away. ‘‘One of the sisters makes 
them.” And forthwith Longfellow’s poem 
vanished in thin air. , 

‘*They would never have a chance to 
put you with the Sisters, Miss Effie,” said 
the young man. ‘‘ You would be invited 
to the Gemein-Haus, or whatever it is.” 

Effie laughed merrily. 

**Oh! don’t you know? They took them 
there as soon as they were thirteen years 
old, when they put oa the pink ribbon. 
An old lady who died there a few years 
ago had been an inmate for seventy years.” 

‘*‘What do you mean by the pink ribbon, 
Miss Effie?” 

‘*Why, they all dressed alike in the old 
time, you know. I mean, men all alike— 
as they do now, for that matter—and 
women alike, and children ditto. The 
children wore red ribbons in their caps, 
the girls and spinsters bright pink, the 
married women blue, the widows white. 
It must have been horribly unbecoming 
sometimes. On the festival Sundays, still, 
the dienerinnen—that is, the dear old ladies 
who pass the buns for the love-feast—wear 
white bows and caps and aprons, and the 
girls in the choir have tiny caps with pink 
bows; real cute.” 

Mr. Eckhardt, all out of breath with 
chasing after the Bishop, who was not at 
home, unlocked the great church door, 
and led the way in, making spasmodic 
passes over his bristling hair with his 
handkerchief. He was one of those ill- 
starred youths who are always at some sort 
of disadvantage; and it was observable 
that Effie took a wicked delight in entrap- 
ping him into unflattering speeches; while 
Grace was kind and friendly, with him as 
with others; and Connie, with him as 
with others, was cool and indifferent, only 
referring to him such questions as she could 
not herself answer. 

‘‘Let’s prowl around down-stairs first,” 
suggested Effie. ‘‘See, Mr. Etherege, these 
are the sewing society rooms. Now we go 
down. See tho old church-beil standing in 
the corner. Look, Mr. Etherege, what a 
grand chimney for an open fire; and the 
crane and tongs andall. Here isa great 
kettle to boil the coffee for the love-feast, 
and there are the mugs and all.” 

‘“‘Coffee?” he repeated inquiringly, turn- 
ing to Content, who, standing behind him, 
was taking off her hat and exposing her 
sunny brown curls. 

“Yes, sir; that is the tradition—coffee, 
and buns or pretzels; certainly more’ cor- 
dial than bread and water. It is said that 
the Indians liked the custom,” she added, 
with a half smile. 

In the great church the flowers of yester- 
day looked fresh and fair, but exhaled now 
aheavierodor. They moved about, talking 
in undertones, and enjoying the simple 
grandeur and cheerful solemnity of the 
place, which is never oppressive, as the 
grandeur of a fine Gothic structure must 
be. 

“I should like to hear service read here,” 
said Etherege. 

‘*You should hear the music,” said Grace. 
“That is best of all. It is the most thrilling 
and solemn chorus singing I ever heard.” 

It was diverting to see Content, in a fit 
of musing, absently gazing at the great 
orgau, while Mr. Eckhardt, standing near, 
and evidently wishing to address her, did 
not venture to interrupt. It was partly to 
display his superior daring that Etherege 

approached her. 

‘Is this a very old building, Miss Con- 
tent?” he asked. ‘‘There seem to be no 

marks to date it by.” 

The clear gray eyes met his readily. ‘‘It 

was built in 1803. You will notice the date 

stamped through the vane on the steeple. 

In those times”—she paused abruptly, and 

turned her head in a listening attitude, as 

the bell, clear and sweet, sounded the hour 
far in the upper air. 


posed, ‘* we will leave you gentlemen to ex- 
amine the archives. You are both to drink 
tea with us. I told Uncle Philip so, Mr. 
Etherege. He is not an uncle in reality, 
you know, but only by adoption.” 
The two young men spent an hour among 
the strange old books and the quaint pic- 
tures of the founders of the settlement. 
Etherege found his curiosity, rather than 
his interest, aroused by his companion. 
Even had his experience been wider, Chris- 
tian Eckhardt might have presented a new 
type. His character was so entirely the re- 
sult and outcome of the Moravian history 
and system, that it seemed not to possess a 
basis of individuality. Apart from his 
Church he would have been a commonplace 
being; within it, controlled by it, he was 
almost a hero. He was at present studying 
theology, and looked forward to the life of 
a missionary, perhaps in the We3t Indies, 
perhaps on the frontier. ‘‘ Wherever the 
Church sends me,” he said. 
At the appointed hcur the two presented 
themselves before Mrs. Heath. She greatly 
resembled her daughter Grace, with the dif- 
ference that, as at forty-five an attractive 
expression is a iarger factor of beauty than 
at twenty-three, she was much finer look- 
ing. Effie sat opposite to Etherege at table, 
and caused him to neglect the blackberries 
and cream, the snowy biscuit and delicate 
cake. 
‘*Christian,” said Mrs. Heath, signifi- 
cantly, with an inclination of the head. 
For just one instant, Etherege felt himself 
overlooked; the next, he felt a thrill of 
deep feeling; for Christian, in place of any 
of the usual Moravian forms, repeated from 
the communion service : 
“ Bread of life, 

Christ, by whom alone we live ; 

Bread that came to us from Heaven, 

My poor soul can never thrive 

Unless thou appease its craving ; 

Lord, I hunger only after thee; 

Feed thou me.” 

‘*Let’s go to the cemetery to-morrow,” 
began Effie, almost on the last syllable of 
the chorused Amen. ‘‘ Christiar, you come 
too, and you and Connie can read us the 
German inscriptions. Mr. Etherege, if you 
haven’t studied German, you can’t half 
appreciate Bethlehem.” 
‘“‘T may. say [have not half studied it. 
Some of us who club for dinner speak Ger- 
man at table; but I cannot read it.” 
‘*Mr. Eckhardt knows it as well as Eng- 
lish,” replied Effie; ‘‘ and Connie reads it, 
but does not speak it. You and she are 
like Jack Sprat and his wife.” 
‘* More like Hood’s two school-marms,” 
said Grace, to take off the edge of this 
awkward suggestion. 

After supper, they removed to the porch. 
Mr. Eckhardt went to return the keys of 
the church; Content deliberately seated 
herself on the step, to read Mrs. Browning; 
Mrs. Heath knitted; and Etherege found 
himself, as in the afternoon, talking to 
Grace, and looking at Effie, until darkness 
fell. 

The next day being cool, Effie wore a 
dress of pale gray wool, with pink ribbons, 
and was bewitching. They entered what 
might have been a beautiful park, with 
rows of great elms overarching the walks; 
what indeed was a park, though paved 
with flat grave-stopes—a park full of young 
life and natural beauty, and furnished with 
most uncomfortable, backless benches. 

‘*Are the modern stones level with the 
ground, like these?” Etherege asked. 

‘Oh! always. It is the custom,” Con- 
tent answered. ‘Don’t you remember 
Jean Paul Richter? Oh, well! it wasn’t 
worth his saying; it is almost as flat as the 
tombstones.” 

He felt a flash of curiosity about this girl 
of twenty, who read Dante and Mrs. 
Browning, and was ready to quote Jean 
Paul the Only, whom he, as a boy in col- 
lege, had thought so ineffably fine. But at 
this moment Effie flitted before them, call- 
ing impatiently: ‘‘Oh! come, girls! Do 
show up some of your nice, interesting 
graves, the Indians, and ‘David Nitsch- 
mann, founder of Bethlehem, who felled 
the first tree to build the first house,’ and 
all the rest of it.” 

So they read the epitaphs of Nitschmann, 
and of Tchoop, the first Indian convert, 





“If you will excuse us,” Grace inter. 


and of Johann Miller, whose stone was the 
first here laid, and of John Ross, and of 


Pechtowapped, and many another. Mr. 
Eckhardt and Grace remained in the older 
part of the cemetery, pacing up and down, 
and talking earnestly. Etherege, with 
Effie, passed on to the more modern por- 
tion; and Content, a little apart and silent, 
went with them. Sometimes she called 
their attention to some inscription, such as 
this: 
“ Ich schlaf fest ohne Sorgen, 

Bis an den Ostermorgen. 

Dann wach ich, schlaf ich nicht.” 


Effie and her admirer moved on slowly, 
both deeply interested—she in the situa- 
tion, he in her. Yet he was able to reserve 
& mental interest, apart from the sentimen- 
tal, in the past history and present customs 
of the Moravians. 
‘I wish we could get your sister talking 
about these people,” he said to Effie. ‘I 
thought this sister was said to be an enthu- 
siast.” 
‘Well, she is; but she’s grumpy to-day. 
Do you know,” looking up with laughing, 
coquettish glance, ‘‘1 don’t believe she likes 
you. But, then, she’s queer, always.” 
‘*Miss Content,” said Etherege, raising 
his voice, ‘* can you give a free translation 
of this?” 
She came to his side, and read: 
‘<¢ Ke ist bestimmd in Gottes Rath 
Dass man vom Liebsten das man hat 
Muss scheiden !’ 
Oh! that is the beginning of an old Volks- 
lied: 
* *It is ordained by God’s decree 
That from our dearest ever we 
Must part.’” 
‘What! Have we a poet among us?” 
Content colored. -‘‘ We used to translate 
them ia school,” she explained, and turned 
away. 
Now Grace came up, and spoke aside to 
Content. He caught the words: “If you 
won't do that, then go with Christian, and 
let me take care of Effie.” 
‘I can’t,” replied Connie, hastily. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me.” 
For an instant he. was offended; but his 
better sense prevailed. Effie was only sev- 
enteen, and very foolish, and some one 
ought to take care of her. He summoned 
all his good-humor, and joined Connie as 
she was walking away. 
““Are you going to preach again?” she 
asked, abruptly. 
“Dear, no! I hope not. That is the 
one duty in my profession that I dread.” 
“If I were called to the ministry,” she 
answered, severely, ‘‘I am sure I should 
feel very differently. I should feel like the 
prophet Jeremiah,” she added, with vehe- 
mence. ‘*‘ His word was in mine heart as 
a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not 
stay.’” 
‘** Do you find it so easy to speak of what 
is nearest to your heart, Miss Connie?” 
‘“I? Oh! no! I rarely speak of what is 
near my héart; of what is in it, never.” 
‘Have you no message, then? Are you 
not even like the seventy who were sent 
to heal and to teach?” 
**Oh!] Lam a woman,” she said, with a 
short laugh; ‘ that is hard to be, and 
beautiful, and terrible; but at least we may 
talk nonsense as much as we choose.” 
She turned from him, but a glimpse of their 
companions following reminded her of the 
duty of entertaining him, and she dashed 
into a discussion of a favorite author whom 
he had quoted in his sermon. In five min- 
utes he had forgotten that she was disagree- 
able, and even fancied that she was really 
pretty, with that smile and air of anima- 
tion. 
But surely she was wrongly named, if 
ever girl was! 
It was easy to become intimate with the 
Heaths, and very pleasant to call there, 
even after Effie was tired of trying to flirt, 
and pronounced him a bore. He was still 
in love with her beauty, her pretty manner, 


the end. 
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her sweet temper and gayety; but his judg- 
ment warned him that he would be wise in 
going away. She was so foolish at seventeen 
that he did not suspect the probability that 
she would be very sensible at twenty, and 
he felt that absence was the best cure. 
Grace was most interesting and elder-sister- 
ly, but it was Effie who drew him to the 
house day after day, and it was time for 





Sunday in August. It was the Moravian’s 
‘Children’s Day,” and he, with Content 
and Effie, went to the love-feast in the af. 
ternoon. It was an impressive service; 
but he was chiefly impressed by the glim- 
mer of Effie’s pink arm through the open. 
work of her white sleeves. The singing 
was grand. He afterward heard the New 
York Oratorio Society sing Hin’ feste Burg, 
and thought it inferior to tbe chorus of the 
Moravian congregation.. He had not known 
that trombones could do better than drone, 
but here the solemn orchestra discoursed 
celestial music. The love-feast touched 
him, though he was somewhat distracted 
by Effie’s precautions against damage to 
her skirts from the coffee of the child be- 
side her. é 
After the evening meeting, he walked 
home with Grace, and stepped in for a mo- 
ment to say good-by. Effie made several 
silly speeches, Mrs. Heath and Grace many 
kind ones, Content said only, ‘‘ Good-by,” 
and appeared indifferent. Ooce more in the 
street he caught a glimpse, in passing, 
through the lighted window. Effie in the 
Shaker rocker, was stretching her round 
arms, bare to the elbow, above her bright 
head, laughing with half-shut eyes—a study 
for an artist. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SEOOND SIGHT. 


Five years later, a tall young clergyman, 
with dark, serious eyes and spiritual face, 
pushed open the gate of the old cemetery 
in Bethlehem. It was cool there, and 
quiet; but not silent, for the wind came 
freshly over the valley from the mountains 
beyond, and made a pleasant sound in the 
great elms; sunshine and breeze making 
pretty changes of bright and dark upon the 
green of the foliage, while billowy shad- 
ows and streaks of light moved softly and 
waveringly over the prostrate stones. All 
was so still and beautiful, solemn and yet 
not sad. Here the babies were brought for 
asunning, as to a park; school children 
strayed through, homeward bound, and 
not less happy because their grandfathers, 
and those who founded for them the dear 
old town, had left here all that was earth- 
ly; maidens brought their sewing, or their 
books and their dreams, and even wrote 
letters; and what if the old beautiful story, 
told once in Eden garden, were sometimes 
repeated here? 
“ What doth it prove when Death and Love 

Choose out the self-same place?” 
Who thought‘of that here? There was no 
gloom, only a blessed repose, in the small 
gray squares of stone, and the green, sum- 
mer shade. , 
The stranger followed the smooth walks, 
thinking many thoughts. How life had 
changed for him during these years? Then 
he had panted to conquer the world; now 
—had the world conquered him? His eyes 
fell on a brief inscription: 

** Beatus Bueckel, 

Born and departed Aug. 25th, 1800.” 


‘‘ Happy,” surely, to the man who wan- 
dered aimlessly up and down the avenues 
of tall elms, half wishing, in the noon of 
battle, to drop the weapons which seemed 
of little avail in his weary hands, seemed 
the tiny traveler, who had not time in pass- 
ing to catch a glimpse of this world; hap- 
pier than the saints and heroes whose 
mortal remains were sunken under the old 
gray slabs near the gate. Yet, what was 
this Carlyle said? ‘‘ There is in man 4 
higher than love of happiness. He can do 
without happiness, and instead thereof tind 
blessedness.” True! How true! 

As he walked and mused, he drew near 
to a bench on which sat a lady, alone, read- 
ing. She bad a nun-like air, less from her 
plain, dark costume, than from the meek 
quiet of her attitude and down-cast eye 
When he first caught sight of her, she bad 
been gazing at him (s3 he was instantly 
aware), but was so quick as to avoid his 
glance, and now appeared unconscious of his 
presence. It was this fact which attrac 
him; but, once seen, the picture was nd 
to be disregarded, and its calm appealed t 
his unquiet mood. She was young; 
had wavy brown hair, brushed smoothly 
and coiledlow. Her eyes he had not W 
seen, but thought them to be dark in com 
trast to the fair, clear complexion. 





The last day of his stay was the third 
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that there came to be a fascination in his 
observation of her. Beyond the correct- 
ness of outline, and the harmony of color- 
ing, the face had the charm of a tranquil 
expression, sweetness blended with strength 
and self-control. He was quite close when 


. the eyes were suddenly lifted, met his in 


unmistakable recognition; then were as 
swiftly withdrawn. This was merely to 
gain time for decision; for instantly she 
rose, stepped quietly to him, and said: 

‘* You have forgotten me, Mr. Etherege.” 

With the voice, and the smile of past 
time, recollection came to him, though in a 
shock of utter amazement at this altered 
personality. 

“Can it be Miss Content Heath? Or 
perhaps I should rather say,” smiling as he 
referred to an old family joke, ‘* Miss Con- 
tent as was ?” 

‘Precisely. Miss Heath as és, 
Miss Heath no longer.” 

“That is most natural; she was too nice 
to be let alone any longer.” 

A sparkle ot mischief in the face raised 
to his. 

“I won’t notice any back-handed compli- 
ments, sir. I know you found me disagree- 
able. But, to be consistent, you should 
expect Effie to be appropriated in like man- 
ner.” 

** You are hard on me, as you used to be. 
I was a dull fellow then. As for Miss Effie, 
it is too soon to look for that.” 

‘Effie is twenty-two, as you will know 
if you reckon it up. That is not consid- 
ered so very young in Bethlehem.” 

‘‘Twenty-two? Impossible!” They had 
seated themselves on the wooden bench, 
facing the graves. The stone at his feet re- 
corded : 


Grace is 


** MICHAEL 
of the 
MENNISSINGE 
NATION 
Dep. July 24, 1757.” 

**You will find Effie improved.” 

His heart, after his five years’ silence, 
played him a trick just then; but he ig- 
nored it, and answered wide of his desired 
mark. 

‘But you, Miss Content; you have 
changed greatly for the better, permit me 
to say, in every respect.” 

And truly, Content, at twenty-five, was a 
handsome girl, refined features, charming 
expression, delicate color; nothing was 
wanting. She greeted this speech with a 
delightful laugh. 

‘*Room for improvement, wasn’t there? 
Ishall never again leave so much room for 
that process. You have improved also, 
Mr. Etherege; and you will allow me to 
tell you that you are just what I expected 
you tc be, after five years.” 

“You had clearer sight than I,” he 
answered, bitterly. ‘‘I have disappointed 
myself deeply. I was full of hopes and 
plans when you saw me last; but they have 
all come to nothing.” 

Her bright, far-seeing eyes, which made 
him uncomfortable years before, now re- 
garded him searchingly, but kindly. 

‘You have not been unsuccessful in your 
ministry?” 

“No; not that. I have done as well as 
other young preachers; but—I have not 
found a rest for my lever, and so—l have 
not moved the world, after all.” He ended 
With a laugh. 

‘*Has your sister been with you, as you 
expected?” 

“Only the first year; then she followed 
your sister’s example.” 

“Ah! yes,” she uttered, softly, nodding 
significantly; then, more lightly, ‘‘ Mother 
says I have the second sight, Mr. Etherege; 
but, indeed, I do not need that to read your 
Success, now that you are disenchanted. 
We all begin life in this morning mist, and 
Only when it clears away can we see how 
wide the world is, and what alittle way we 
can reach. Besides, the world was turned 
upside-down more than eighteen centuries 

ago, you remember; what is left for us is 
the readjustment of particles right around 
us, which have not yet conformed to the 
better state of things. One swallow doesn’t 
make a summer, and one man can’t make 
the millennium. It takes us so long to learn 
that duty, and not result, is our business. 
Shall I tell your fortune, Mr. Etherege? 
Within the next five years you will be set- 
ted in a new church, with a larger salary, 
harder work and leas encouragement; but 











you won’t need so much. Your style of 
preaching will be completely changed. You 
will laugh more and read the commen- 
taries less. You will be married to a beau- 
tiful lady, who is not your first love; but 
you are probably better informed under 
that head than the fortune-teller.” 

‘‘Tassure you, this is the first I ever 
hesrd about her. You have lifted me out 
of the blues, Miss Heath. Now, please tell 
me whom your sister married. I have 
heard nothing from Bethlehem, except the 
news of Dr. Doddridge’s death, soon after 
my visit here.” 

‘*She married the Doctor’s son Philip, 
just before his father’s last illness. Uncle 
Philip took the greatest comfort ia their 
choice of each other. Grace was alwaysa 
favorite there. They live in Baltimore 
now. It seems far away.” 

She rose, and they moved slowly down 
the path, toward the gate. ‘‘I like to come 
here,” she said. “It is so solemn and 
sweet.” 

‘“*Is life worth living!” he asked, sud. 
denly. 

‘**Can we doubt it?” she returned, quick- 
ly. ‘‘He made it so. He lived it, on pur- 
pose.” 

‘*Miss Content!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing toward her, ‘‘you are wonderfully 
changed, What has life been teaching 
you?” 

‘“‘God has been teaching me,” she re- 
plied with hesitation. ‘‘ He has taught me 
—my Own name.” 

‘* How did he teach you? It is much to 
learn.” 

‘By regret; by pain; by loneliness; by 
showing me what a friend he could be,” 
she answered, with an effort. 

‘*But you knew that before?” 

“‘T knew—yes, I knew he was enough. 
I could not know he could be so much, so 
perfectly satisfying, without—other things.” 
It cost her much to speak; yet her eyes met 
his very quietly, as he held the gate for 
her. 

‘*Thank you!” he said, from the depths 
of his heart. Then they both came to the 
surface, and talked of everyday matters, 
till they reached her home. 

The house was painted another color; 
but Effie’s little rocker yet stood at the 
shady end of the porch, where the honey- 
suckle was. In the parlor he recognized 
the principal furniture; but smaller objects 
were altered, and the whole air and ar- 
rangement of tite room betrayed a new 
hand. The piano stood open (it was never 
so in the old time), and an air by Chopin 
was on the rest. The Rogers’ group was 
gone from the small ebony table (perhaps 
transported to Baltimore), and instead was 
a gilt yoke supporting a pair of glass 
buckets filled with natural flowers. There, 
on the mantel-piece, was the great conch- 
shell that Effie had once challenged him to 
blow, and, when he failed, had sounded 
with such childish triumph. There, over 
the windows, hung the very lambrequins 
Grace was embroidering in asters and 
golden-rod, five years ago. There was—a 
young lady in the doorway. 

Was it Effie? Not Ais Effie. He had for- 
gotten his fancy in the earnest realities of 
living; but for ten minutes he had returned 
to the old dream. Now it was gone—for- 
ever! She had grown pale and grave, and 
had a short, sharp vertical line between her 
eyebrows. The girlish plumpness was 
gone, and even when she smiled the dim- 
ples were invisible. In placeof the natural 
curled bang, she wore a handsome waved 
front, which made her look much older 
than she was. Her small, correct features 
looked cold and sharp, and the corners of 
her pretty mouth had taken a downward 
curve. All illusions regarding her folded 
up their tents like the Arabs, and as silent- 
ly stole away. 

Within the next half hour, however, he 
learned that she had grown sensible, and 
in fact intensely practical. Before many 
days he discovered that she was very stylish 
in appearance, and dressed tastefully; also 
that it was she who played from Chopin, 
and played admirably. Yet she impressed 
him strangely, and not quite pleasantly, as 
a young person completely bored and dlasé, 

Content was very different. While they 


talked she came in, with glowing cheeks, 
to say: ‘‘ Mr. Etherege, I suppose you are 
at a hotel, so you will haye ng excuse for 





declining to stay to supper. Shall I make 
you some of Grace’s sponge-cake, or would 
you prefer ginger-pread? I hope you 
won’t mind Mother’s being away. [ forgot 
to tell you that she is visiting Grace.” 

So they had ‘‘ Grace’s sponge-cake”; and 
Grace herself could not have made it better. 
It was the same dainty supper, in the same 
cozy dining-room, with the windows open 
into the garden, just as it had been that 
first evening; only the persons had altered. 
He said something of this, and Content 
answered him quickly: 

‘** Yes, don’t you remember: 

‘* Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain. 
The rest we cannot reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-create ; 
Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony !” 

‘*1’m afraid I don’t remember, Miss Con- 
tent. I know it’s naughty; but I really 
don’t know where that comes from.”’ 

‘From the ‘Golden Legend.’ It isn’t 
exactly new; but what is?” 

“T am,” said Etherege, laughing. ‘I 
have been made over since three o’clock. 
I feel lively enough to jump over a five- 
barred gate, or to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on—almost anything. Where is Mr. 
Eckhardt, by the way? Does he atill live 
here?” 

‘*Christian? Oh! he went to Kansas.” 

‘* He interested me,” the young man re- 
marked, to lead on. 

‘“*Asa Moravian? Yes. But you should 
become acquainted with some of the better 
specimens. It has always seemed to me 
that the Moravians ought to be, even phys- 
ically, the finest types of humanity. You 
have noticed, in New York, for instance, 
that the fairest, happiest, healtbiest, bright- 
est faces among the children on the streets 
belong to the Germans. Add to this the 
greater refinement of the American type, 
and the element too often lacking in Ger- 
man-Americans, the religious, and one 
might expect almost perfect beauty. Yet, 
if you look around you in the Moravian 
Church, you see, for the most part, very 
plain faces; and it is especially noticeable 
that the prevalent expression of earnest- 
ness is so often intensified into melancholy. 
Nevertheless, the prettiest girl in Bethle- 
hem, as sweet a little blonde as ever I saw 
anywhere, is of an old Moravian family. I 
hope you may meet her. She is even 
prettier than the young lady you watched 
during the Children’s Fest,” she ended, 
with laughing eyes. 

“It is notlikely that Mr. Etherege has 
heard those festivals mentioned as fests,” 
said Effie, unconsciously. ‘‘So many of 
these German words are retained that it 
must be puzzling to a stranger. By the 
way, you will like to attend the Gentle- 
men’s—I mean the Single Brethren’s— 
Fest, next Sunday. Content, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind getting a ticket from Eugene 
Lauderbach, or some one.” 

‘*I will, from some one,” Content re- 
plied, and he observed that neither sister 
looked at the other. 

The evening passed pleasantly, with con- 
versation and music. As a bachelor cler- 
gyman he had. found it injudicious to lay 
aside his ministerial dignity in presence of 
his parishioners, so that for months 
together his young, natural self had been 
lonely and cramped. Here he might be 
simply a young man talking to a couple of 
nice girls, without fear that anything he 
said would be quoted as official. They 
were girls, too, who could run over the en- 
tire territory of his own thought and knowl- 
edge, from differing creeds and forms of 
church government to the latest book he 
had read, and from that to the qualities of 
tone in several makes of pianos. He was 
received, from the start, as an old friend, 
and with a courteous freedom that went to 
his heart like the sparkle of an open fire on 
a winter evening. By the time Mrs. Heath 
returned, he had formed a habit of strolling 
up Market Street on warm evenings, and 
resting on the porch steps near Effie’s 
rocker and Content's camp-chair. Having 
few friends in town, he frequently came in 
the afternoon to walk with them, and they 
went together to re-examine the portraits 
of the Nitschmanns and the Boeblers and 
the Spangenbergs, in the Moravian Church ; 
or to inspect the new gymnasium at the 
University, or on some like expedition. 

It did not escape him that Content, al- 


though she enjoyed his society, contrived 
to have Effie always present. This puz- 
zled him, until he recollected that her keen 
eyes, during his former visit, had evidently 
taken in the situation. Probably now, in 
her benevolence, she wished to give her 
sister and him a chance of improving each 
other’s acquaintance. This view of the case 
amused him exceedingly, and he was 
tempted to confide to her how complete 
was his change of heart. Reflection, how- 
ever, showed him that this would be in 
poor taste, especially as Effie was her own 
sister. 

Almost the first time he saw Content 
alone was during the week after her 
mother’s return, when he met her on 
Church Street, and persuaded her to walk 
home through the cemetery. 

‘*T want you to find me those lines of a 
poem you called a Volkslied,” he said, 
‘‘that you trauslated for me when I was 
here before. I have looked for them in 
vain. I have been studying German since.” 

‘* Let me see—was it this? 

$6 © Ke ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Dass man vom Liebsten das man hat 
Muss scheiden !’” 

** Yes, thank you. But now, Miss Con- 
tent, is that true? Is it right to talk so 
dolefully about being forced to part from 
our dearest, and all that?” 

‘*Why, it’s true enough; isn’t it?” she 
returned, lightly. ‘‘Sooner or later, we 
must let go of whatever is best on earth— 
leave it, or let it leave us—of course.” 

‘“Yes; but—Miss Heath, don’t you see? 
it sounds as if it were a cruelty—just done 
to hurt us—all that German poetry does; 
as if our best were torn from us.” 

* Yes,” assented the girl, with a curious 
reluctance, he fancied, to being drawn into 
serious converse. ‘‘ They are so sentimen- 
tal, you know. But, to do it justice, this 
poem ends in a better spirit: 

** Nun musst du mich auch recht versteh’n;: 
Wenn menschen aus einander geh'n, 
So sagen sie, Auf wiedersehn,’” 

‘*A very Teutonic saving glause! I 
must confess, I believe, that I can’t go 
much farther, myself. If you and I should 
part to-day, we know we must surely meet 
some day. But there are other things that 
are dear, besides friendship. There are 
ideals and hopes and dreams that have no 
resurrection. Perhaps it is enough to make 
one feel sentimental.” 

They had found the inscription now, and 
stood over it, Content looking up at him 
with steady, smiling eyes. 

‘‘Oh! have you forgotten?” she cried, 
joyously, ‘‘‘That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die; and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be but God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him’—something 
purer, brighter than our ideals and dreams, 
in that resurrection. Do you remember, 
in the old myth, the rainbow rested one 
end in the ocean, the other on the heavenly 
hills? We are always making voyages out 
to the drowned end of the rainbow to seek 
the treasure that is sunken in the sea; but 
our rainbow has a foundation on the ever- 
lasting hills, and when we get there we 
shall find ‘a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not.’ The comfort is, that it is 
what is given up here that we may hope to 
find there. It ‘is not quickened except it 
die.’” 

‘“‘You go far beyond me. How much 
you have learned in these few years!” 

She shook her head, laughing. ‘ That 
is only the second sight. I told you about 
that. It does not benefit the seer, you 
know—only those who listen. I see lots 
of things which don’t make me any better.” 

Gazing down into her pure, bright face, 
he had a swift revelation, which he did not 
at the moment comprehend, it was so 
startling. How was it that, in his infatu- 
ation for Effie, he had not discerned, even 
in her eyes and voice, which had not 
changed, what arare woman Content was 
to become? There are discoveries made in 
our maturity, more wonderful than any 
dream of our youth. 

‘* Ab! Content, how well you have earned 
your name!” he exclaimed. ‘It is only 
those who wear his likeness here who are 
content.” 

He was surprised by the effect of his un- 
designed speech. Hitherto through all the 
range of his moods, no word of his had 
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ever stirred her dignified composure. Now 
a wave of hot color swept over her face, 
and she made a quick movement, so that 
the wide brim of her hat concealed it from 
him. Asshe moved away he went beside 
her in silence, occupied with his new emo- 
tion, the soft stir and flutter of a joy he felt 
no desire to define. He glanced toward 
her once or twice, but her face was still 
averted. 

“You give me so much to think about 
always,” he said at last. ‘‘I sometimes 
wonder where I have been living, while 
you have been finding out so much.” 

Her voice was low, but quite strong 
andeven. ‘‘You forget that I ama wo- 
man.” 

“TI may have forgotten it when we have 
been in discussion,” he returned, raising 
his hat to Effie, who sat rocking lazily on 
the porch, ‘* but. I shall never do so again. 
May I come up for a moment, Miss Effie, 
I have a lovely scheme, and I want you to 
aid and abet me.” 

**Which [ shall certainally do, if it’s any- 
thing nice,” said she, leaning forward smil- 
ingly. It struck him for the first time that 
she was steadily growing more like her old 
self, gayer and prettier, and this afternoon, 
he was very sure something had happened 
to please her. 

“T wanted to go to Mauch Chunk and up 
the Switch-back, and to that Glen. What 
do you callit? I hate to go around alone. 
I've been forced to it these three years; 
but before that I always had a sister. 
Couldn’t we give a day to it, you, and your 
sister and I?” 

Content had gone into the house, so Effie 
answered with something of her old man- 
ner: ‘‘Mr. Etherege, don’t say a word; just 
let me fix it.” So, witha laugh he raised 
his hat again, and was off; down the street 
and over the bridge into West Bethlehem, 
and back by way of the other bridge, to 
walk off his surplus energy. 

‘You forget that lam a woman.” How 
much that might mean! It might mean 
that strange look in her eyes at times. It 
might mean—what were the words she had 
said in the cemetery that first time? ‘*God 
has been teaching me, by loneliness and by 
pain.” Why had he taken so little note of 
them? Had he come back to Bethlehem, 
and found out all too late? 

The excursion was decided, and put off 
from day to day, while from evening to 
evening the young minister came to the 
porch steps to talk it over. Finally, how- 
ever, the day was appointed, and kept; 
and, after an early breakfast, he sallied 
forth to meet the young ladies and the 
stage. 

They looked very pretty and fresh in 
their close-filting, undrapped excursion 
suits. Content’s was navy-blue, and the 
blue velvet front of her little bonnet 
brought out the forgotten golden lights in 
her brown hair, and reminded him of the 
rosy girl in the alcove of Lehigh University 
Library. 

** That is the color you wore when I first 
saw you,” he said. 

She laughed. ‘‘ What a memory for de- 
fail! What did Effie have on?” 

“* She was in white, and very charming. 
Is this the basket I am to take in charge?” 

It was still early when they reached 
Mauch Chunk, and wound slowly up the 
hill to the small, deserted station of the 
Switch-back. It was enough to make one 
wish for another breakfast, to sit there in 
the keen morning air, looking out over the 
mountains. The sisters had not been 
there in seven years, and to him it was 
entirely new. They pointed out to him a 
pair of tall, pale chimneys on a mountain- 
top, belching forth streams of smoke, and a 
black hole between them. ‘ That is where 
we are going,” they told him. 

An open car, in which sat a number of 
passengers well fortified against a gale by 
closely buttoned coats and securely fastened 
veils, suddenly appeared around a curve, 
and slid easily toward the platform, over 
what seemed a level rail. It paused long 
enough to be quickly emptied and refilled, 
then slid on down a slight incline. It 
stopped at the foot of a long, steep slide, up 
which the rails seemed to run at an angle 
of forty-five degrees right up into the skies. 
He could not see how the car gripped firmly 
a pair of steel belts which lay all along 
between the rails; but he saw the belts 





tighten and then glide upward with a loud 
rattling, and the car crawled slowly up the 
hill. Content called his attention to the 
straight-boled forest trees beside him, which 
leaned toward the abrupt mountain-side, 
and seemed to cling toit, while rising ver- 
tically toward heaven. Up, up, they la- 
bored; the pale chimneys moved nearer, 
the trees slipped back and back on each 
side. At last there was a righting of their 
position, a resumption of the natural rela- 
tions to Mother Earth, a panting and gasp- 
ing and puffing of the stationary engine, a 
murky shade within the black hole he 
had seen from the valley, and the car 
slid out and downa slope almost imper- 
ceptible. 

‘‘We are fifteen hundred feet above sea- 
level,” said Effie, who sat beside him. ‘‘This 
is Mount Pisgah, and in afew secondsyou 
will ‘ view the landscape o’er.’” 

‘Slowly, slowly, the car glided out upon 
the high, light trestle-work, seemingly out 
into the air, and there came to a stand. It 
was a wide prospect. Beneath, a valley so 
deep that the eye shrank from it; beyond, 
and still beyond, mountains ard moun- 
tains; dark green, and darker green, and 
blue-green, and blue, far away against a 
sky crowded with flashing white clouds. 

“Those are really the Blue Mountains; 
are they not?” he asked of Content, who 
was sitting in front of him. 

“Yes; but so are these, you know, al- 
though they are locally called the Kitta. 
tinny Range. That blue line is sixty-five 
miles away.” It was hard to realize; it 
lay so calmly before him; it slept so softly 
below him. 

And now the car moved on again, glid- 
ing softly downward through the woods. 

‘*] must confess to being somewhat dis- 
appointed,” he said, leaning forward to 
speak over Content’s shoulder. He had not 
seen her face when he began to speak; 
when he did, he was sorry to have broken 
the spel]. It was full of a restful and rapt 
enjoyment of the swift, easy motion and 
the wild scene. ; 

‘Wait; you are not half through. We 
are going up again. But it is a pity you 
had not come here when you were a boy. 
It is rather late.” 

‘*Ah! if l were as young as you! You 
needn’t laugh. I don’t mean in years. You 
have not lost the capacity of enjoyment in 
any degree.” 

**No; [have gained it. It takes long 
years to learn to enjoy, though we can suf- 
fer without learning.” 

Now they came to the foot of the Mt. 
Jefferson Plane, and once more the rails 
ran upward, and two tall chimneys rose 
against the sky, and breathed twin columns 
of smoke. They toiled upward, higher 
than before; and again the recovery of the 
level, and the panting and gasping and 
puffing of the engine, and the murky shade 
of the black hole, and the easy slipping 
out and downward. Downward, slowly, 
smoothly; a little faster, faster still, and 
the trees slid away backward. The wind 
seemed to freshen and strengthen, and 
tugged at all assailable points. He found 
it necessary to hold his hat. Effie took off 
hers, and let her fair, soft hair blow about 
in ravishing confusion. Content, equally in 
character, had tied over her close bonnet 
and her hair a strip of silvery gauze, the 
long ends of which flapped about the young 
man’s face and into his eyes until she dis- 
covered this and drew them around her 
neck, to his regret. 


Down, down! The trees fled backward, 
the car sped onward. Faster, faster! The® 
air smote them with keen blows. Swifter, 
swifter! Fleeing, dashing, whirring 
through the still forest, which whirled by 
in a green blur. On! ever on! The air 
whizzed past like a rain of bullets; yet on 
they flew. Here a brook came into view at 
the roadside, flowing the wrong way, as at 
the sound of Orpheus’s playing; here they 
swept out upon a sudden ledge, and Mauch 
Chunk and the river lay at their feet. At 
the end, when Content’s bright face again 
turned toward him, he confessed himself 
satisfied. Yet, afterward, looking back, it 
was disappointing after all. 

In the cars on the way to Glen Onoko, 
Effie was by his side again. He knew that 
Content had contrived it; but this was to 
bea perfect day, and he would not risk 





spoiling it by opposing her. His best poli- 








cy, for the moment, was to turn his atten- 
tion to Effie; so he began: 

“‘Tf only Miss Grace were here—I beg 
her pardon—Mrs. Doddridge.” 

‘*T like to hear you say Miss Grace; it is 
like old times. It is so long since anybody 
has said it. You know she was married 
shortly after your first visit here. Why, 
she was engaged then.” 

‘*Was she? I didn’t suspect it. I thought 
at the time that Mr. Eckhardt would be 
the fortunate man.” 

‘*Christian? Oh! did you?” laughing; 
then, in a lower tone: ‘‘ Why, he was Con- 
nie’s beau, though she would never hear of 
it. It didn’t break his heart, though; it is 
otherwise occupied now, according to ru- 
mor. He wasn’t nice enough for Connie. 
She is an angel.” 

“‘T am inclined to be of your opinion, 
Miss Effie.” 

**Oh! yes! but you don’t really know 
how nice she is. After that trouble three 
years ago—I suppose you heard all about 
that?” 

‘*No. What was it, please?” 

She hesitated, and answered in a con- 
strained way: ‘‘ Please ask Connie about 
it. I don’t mind your knowing; but I 
can’t tell you.” 

At the entrance to the Glen they opened 
their basket and refreshed their very keen 
and impatient appetites with a plentiful 
repast. Then, to the surprise of her com- 
panions, Effie announced a cheerful deter- 
mination to spend a couple of hours in the 
dépot, while the others explored the Glen. 


‘‘T never iutended to go up,” she said. 
**Oht I couldn’t stand so much climbing, 
Mr. Etherege, thank you. Xou must both 
go and have a good time; and you must 
not mind leaving me; for Content has a 
book in that satchel; she always has.” 

Content would not consent to this with- 
out much urging; but at last she yielded. 

So the two went on alone. She was 
light and agile, and stepped steadily up the 
giddy path of the wild Glen. It was not 
until she lost her breath that she accepted 
his offered hand; and then it was that he 
asked, abruptly: 

‘* What is it that Miss Effie wants you to 
tell me, that happened three years ago?” 

She looked up at him in a startled way, 
allowing him to hold her hand, and forget- 
ting to come up the rock steps. 

“Oh! Lam afraid I ought to have spo- 
ken of it before; but I thought perhaps 
Effie might not like it, and I thought you 
would have heard it outside. She had 9 
great trouble. She was engaged, and it 
was broken off. It wasn’t her fault ex- 
actly, and I’m not sure it was his. It was 
to Eugene Lauderbach, here in Bethle- 
hem.” 

She paused, dropped her eyes, and 
blushed deeply, while he watched her from 
above, curiously, wondering what was 
coming next. 

“I’m afraid I ought to tell you. It is 
different now. Lately, I think perhaps she 
may marry him, after all.” 

A gleam of amusement crossed his face, 
but he did not speak. The girl recovered, 
begged his pardon for delaying, and went 
on climbing. As they rested on the next 
bench, he remarked lightly: ‘It is gratify- 
ing for a man to reflect that once upon a 
time he was anunmitigated goose.”’ 

“It must be. From your fondness for ap- 
plying flattering titles to yourself, I may be 
justified in assuming that I take your mean- 
ing.” 

‘*T think you do. Isuppose I proved 
myself pretty conclusively to be an ad- 
vanced idiot, when I fell in love with your 
sister Effie at first sight ; didn’t 1?” 

**Was it at first sight? That is very in- 
teresting.’’ 

“Well, happily, I had sense enough to 
know that I was not in my right mind, and 
that the best thing for all concerned was to 
take myself out of the way, which I did 
before doing any harm to anybody. Wasn't 
1 right?” 

“It was very commendable. Thank you, 
Mr. Etherege; and I won’t blunder again. 
I thought since Effie wanted me to tell you, 
there might be—Shall we go on, now 
please?” 

No one who has visited Glen Onoko can 
needa description of it. No one who has 
never been there can form a fair conception 
of its picturesque wildness. How, amid 











cliffs and precipices and bowlders and 
trees and stumps, the tiny, twisted, Tagged 

broken, stony path clambers up the almost 
perpendicular front of the forest-clad 
mountain, skipping from side to side of 
the slender, dashing, plunging streamlet, 
wherever it can find a foothold for, 
moment; crossing by frail rustic bridges 
above lovely falls of white water, crawling 
up ladders, resolving itself into stone stair. 
cases—somehow, anyhow, éveryhow, reach. 
ing the top! Whoever goes part way up, 
will be eager to go again; whoever perse- 
veres to the end, will deem it enough fora 
lifetime. Weary, warm, disheveled, every 
muscle strained, and every joint wrenched, 
the explorer pronounces the day, with all 
enthusiasm, a grand success. 

On the way down, these two paused on 
that unexpected ledge, where a turn of the 
path ushers one suddenly from the depths 
of the wild glen out into mid air—into the 
very sky itself, with all the earth below, 
One might drop a stone with ease only too 
tempting upon the roof of the railway sta- 
tion, hundreds of feet below; one might 
toss it (or sight deceives us) into the very 
midst of the village of Mauch Chunk, miles 
away. A vast valley lies below, the illimi- 
table mountains beyond. 

‘* This has been a day of days,” he said, 
looking from the landscape to the graceful 
figure beside him. ‘* Whatever may hap. 
pen, I shall treasure the memory of it all 
my life.” 

“T am so glad you have enjoyed it,” she 
answered, brightly; but concerning her 
own enjoyment she was silent. 

‘*Is Mr. Lauderbach a Moravian?” he 
asked her, as they went on. 

“Yes; every inch of him. It is queer 
you have not met him. When you came 
to town he was often at the house; but 
lately he has been in Philadelphia. She 
makes no secret of answering his letters.” 

‘“*It is a wonder to me that you have, so 
far, escaped a closer alliance with the Mo- 
ravians,” he observed, facing her, as he 
helped her down a rough part of the way. 

“I never was tempted,” she replied, 
carelesaly. 

It was a perfect day, to the end. He left 
them at the door, declining an invitation to 
tea, but promising to call next day to learn 
how they had borne the fatigue. 

In the morning a cold wind blew, to re- 
mind him that summer was over. This 
wonderful summer, which he must soon 
know to be the gladdest or the saddest to 
look back upon all through life. Yester- 
day he had been hopeful, but to-day he was 
ail despondent. The parlor windows stoud 
wide open, the curtains looped up for 
sweeping, and Content was moving about, 
wielding a brush of peacock’s feathers. 
She was singing; and it was strange to him 
that he had never heard her sing alone be- 
fore. Her voice had a sweet pathos, but 
no tone of passion, as she sang: 

** Armes Herz, was klagest du? 
Ach, auch du gehet einst zur Ruh? 
Was auf Erden muss vergeh’n 
Giebt es wohl ein Wiedersehn.” 

Here she turned suddenly, and saw him. 
He stepped in by the window, and met her 
with extended hands. 

‘Oh! my friend, do not set our Wieder- 
sehn in Heaven! Let it be nearer.” 

And then he told her all that was in his 
heart. 

* - - * + - 

‘‘And now, my little prophetess, did your 
second sight show you all this?” he asked, 
her, by and by. 

‘*Oh! no, indeed. The people who had 
the second sight could never see what was 
io happen to themselves. I think Effie saw 
further, ever so much. She had her sus- 
picions before, and when you came back 
she thought something must come of it, 
I’m sure, though she never spoke.” 

‘* Before! O Content!” 

“‘Oh!” she cried, blushing rosy-red and 


covering her face. ‘I didn’t mean to tell! 
But how could | help it?” : 

‘* Five long years! My poor little girl! 
But you shall see how I will make up for 
lost time.” 

‘There is no lost time,” she answered 
him. ‘I needed it all, I had so much 
learn.” 

** And you have learned so well! Now 
you must help me, so that I may not be 
behind you. But, with you to teach mé, 
how easy it will be for me to learn your 
hardest lesson—Content:” 

New Yor« Crrr. 
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THE LONELY GRAVE AND EFFIE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Apown the street the soldiers came 
With steady, marching feet. 

Tho “bands” were sending everywhere 
Their strains of music sweet. 

My little Effie went with me 
To watch the soldiers strew 

Bright buds and blossoms on the graves 
Of their old comrades true. 


[pone lone, neglected grave lay bare 
Beside the fence near by. 
«“ Whose is it?” Effie asked of me. 
« Some stranger’s” answered [. 
Now here, now there, the flowers were laid 
By Joving, loyal hands, 
In honor of the men who died 
At Freedom’s loud demands. 


I missed my little one at last, 
And turned about to see 
If in the crowd that gathered near 
My little girl might be. 
Not there! Ah no! but close beside 
The stranger’s grave I found 
The little figure stooping low, 
And pulting from the ground 


The yellow dandelions which grew 
So free for all to find. 

She raised her troubled eyes to mine: 

‘Mamma, it wasn’t kind 

To pile those flowers all over there, 
And give the stranger none. 

I'm sorry for this grave, Mamma, 
*Cause it is all alone.” 


And then she spread with little hands, 

Above the grave so bare 
Her golden dandelions, and dressed eE 

The lonely spot with care, 

The while the breezes kissed her cheek 
And stirred her curls of gold, 

And down the leafy avenues 
The martial music rolled. 


“There, now, Mamma, the stranger won’t 
Feel lonely any more !” 
I clasped my baby in my arms 
And kissed her o’er and o’er. 
And weil I know that angels blessed 
The child I bore away ; 
The child who dressed the ** stranger’s grave’ 
On Decoration Day. 
New Yor« City. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Breaks coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


w. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
D SILVERWARE of 
P LI ¢ ATE every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
W E D N G lar quotations. 
Bronzes, etc. 
Diamonds and 
Watches equally 
PR E low. 
g Send for Price List. 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


regu 
Cash paid for Sil- 
_150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y. 















verware, Old Gold, 





[SOLID EMERY 


ARPENEK. 










“THE CaRVER’s FRIEND.” 
A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen 

which every housekeeper will appreciate. 
Handy for table or k'tchen use. Made of best Tur- 
Kish teel wire in center, and will last 
with fine Rosewood or Coco Bolo 
Applewood handle, & cents. 

nm receipt of price. 

19 South Water St.. Ol 
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NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 








establishment is one of the oldest and best- | 


kr 

Yours, Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 

bo 8, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
Qualities, and in the newest and very latest 

io are here on constant exhibition. The business 
eh successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 

rahe * third of a century, on the popular basis 
t Dealing. Good Goods. Prices.” The 


best family trade is tfully solicited. Order 
fom the countas respectfully solic 3 


will have the best attention. 





SPRING AND SUMMER, 1886. 


RACKET 
ARHART 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF CANAL ST., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and (|Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request, 





CURE FOR 


i 
CONSTIPATIO ing a sluggish action of the 
g bowels to become chronic, 
~ body of 





unfit the sufferer to take 
partin the battle ot life. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient Expels 
all waste matter from the 


Fa! Gah as an ~ 

SELTZER 
9 

SG 

» o 
Rit a system, acts gently on the 
skin and all the excretory 

It never fails tocure 


i ae Constipati Bili 
‘Sick-Headache, siarwisises. «"Decvapets 
8 Pp 


- It easant to the taste, 
AND wa’ certain in its action, economi- 


cal in price, and should be 
D Y S P E ° S$ | A found in every_ household 
pa bet OE Me and carried by ail travelers. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH TRUNKS, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’s FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKs, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS, 





FOR SALE BY 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 GTH AVE. 
NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


FIREWORKS. 


Buy of ther 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES. 

A full line of 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 
ture only fine 
goods. 

FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns 


AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 
13 Dev St.. New York. 

THF ROWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


A positive vaive Seal. a sound 
waterseal, Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Seat TrapPin the mar- 
ket. Thereis no other Trap so sure 

of retaining its WaTER SEAL. None 
Sat approximates it in the surety of 
the VaLvE SEAL 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Craps, is little or no 
-esistance to the out- 
low of water or 
waste. /illustrative 
wd descriptive 48- 
page pam hlet sent 
free on apovlication, 


3.P.BOWER & CO., 
M anufacturers. 
CLE VELAND,O. 
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%& Benedict's Time. 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


4A SPECIALTY. 


‘ , 


BLACKI 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


Benedict Brothers, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner C prtlandt 








PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping VU 
repl Grat 








Street, N. Y. Ling 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT Send for Handsomely Illus- 


trated Catalogue, and state where 
saw this advertisement, 
BissELL & e9 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, 


BAGS, ETC.' 
ARE MADE BY 


FITZGERALD, 
BELOW 43D 8T 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. 


, x 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’ca,. 22 60 
Gold-band China Tea Sets. 44 pieces, 8.50: white 7 50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.,... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4: white.. 3 00 

orated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... 20 00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanving Lamps, etc. 6 00 
O ALL HOUSE N NG GOODS. 











HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 





23 SID AVENUE 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of | 1 COURTLANDT ST., CORNER BROADWAY 
charge, Sent C. 0, Door on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE 8T. 


PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henricttas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab 





rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream 
shades and snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmtb, 
style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim- 








H. H. TAMMEN’S 


OCKY MOUNTAIN [})) 
JUVENILE CABINET. § 





GOLDEN RULE, 
April \5th.— We 
ase qremine’ 
. cabinet, an 
TAMMEN'S JUVENILE CABINET (CoprarcnT 1886.) canoidar'te eareh 
a 6 


. ry more than the 
price asked. 
CURISTIAN 
Union, April 
8th.— We desire to 
== rec very 
* 
. 
Tammen, as 
much rudiment- 
@ 
—_— 
Bg 





























low; we advise 
our readers to 
send for one or 














more. 
CHRISTIAN AT 
ORK, April 
15th.— For natu- 
ral beauty of the 
ecimens, the 
skill displayedin 
polishingshem so 
as to displaytheir 
eculiarities and 

















eauties, H. » 
Tammen ts not 
excelled. 


, Chalcedony, 
¥ tz, Cuprite. lceiand and Satin Spars, Carnelian, Selenite, Variscite, Magnetite, Fluorspar, is 
Fouliod an Silcified Woods, and 21 eae equally rare and desirable. The specimens in this Cabinet are con 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 


FINE CLOTHING 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER 


RB 


Wren, Youths and Boys. 


ALSO ‘ 


Fine Furnishing Goods. 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men: 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossing the Atlantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
accommodations, fine Saloons and a liberal and substantial Billof Fare. Average length of ocean voyage is 
ten days. This line is most popular with members of every profession, and patronized by Educational 

ov Fare . 


parties for the past ten years. . 3 
, according to locat stuitierietihiniadininmaniiaea te \e 
[lise Spe Saloon, wording to lsation.n......--.---- SEES, 2 SESE 
For ioformatioa and arrangement of passage contracts, please apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CU., General Ageats, No. 53 Broadway, New York, 
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Farm and ¢ Garilen. 


The Acricultural Editor wil be olad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially witerested,) 





NOVELTIES IN ROSES. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 


So numerous are the varieties of choice roses, 
it hardly seems needful to add thereto ; but flor- 
ists are ever experimenting with seedlings, and 
by cross-fertilization to obtain novelties, and 
sometimes with a success that is surprising, 
Thus it was with the Hybrid Teas, a class that 
has proved highly valuable, inasmuch as in them 
is combined the strength and hardiness of the 
Remontant with the constancy and sweetness of 
the Tea. 

The great popularity of the William Francis 
Bennett rose, for which a New York florist 
offered five hundred dollars for a single plant, 
but was refused, shows what may be attained. 
Afterward Mr. Evans, of Philadelphia, bought 
nalf the stock for $4,000 on condition that he 
sell neither plant nor bud for four years. He 
afverward bought the entire stock, and was then 
released from his obligation. So distinct from 
any other, it stands alone in its unrivaled 
beauty. It has taken first premiums and medals 
wherever exhibited. It is a true Tea, equal in 
size and color to General Jacqueminot. 

This year we have another rose which origin- 
ated with the same English florist, and of which 
a writer in the Florist and Pomologist, London, 
says: ‘This splendid hybrid rose, which was 
raised by Mr. H. Bonnett, is the result of an 
artificial cross between H. P. Mabel Morrison 
and Tea Canary, the former being the seed-bear- 
ing plant. It is of a most robust habit, produc- 
ing wood which is probably stouter than that 
of any known rose. It certainly is a complete 
break of the races, having all the characteristics 
of the hybrid perpetuals, as to the thorns, form 
of foliage, etc. The blooms are exceedingly 
large, very full, the petals most symmetrically 
arranged, and the color particularly clear and 
bright, Mr. Bennett may be congratulated on 
having produced what is probably the finest 
light-zolored rose yet raised.” 

The London Garden also says: ‘*The gold 
medal of the National Rose Society was awarded 
to Mr. H. Bennett, Shepperton, for his superb 
new rose, Her Majesty, of which he showed 
some marvelously fine examples, the flowers be- 
ing fully six inches across, of fine shape, and 
very full, while the color is a pleasing rose-pink. 
It is not only the finest rose of its color, but 
unquestionably the finest new rose of the sea- 
son.” Paul Neron has, heretofore, been con- 
sidered she largest rose, but this excels. It has 
crossed the sea, and is now offcred to the Ameri- 
can public. 

American Beauty originated in Washington, 
D. C. Has not yet been classitied. ‘It is like 
the hybrid perpetuals in size and form of flower, 
but is almost as free in bloom as La France,” 
Color deep pink. 

The Bride is another new rose of American 
origin. Like Sunset, 1t is a sport, having sprung 
from the distinguished Catherine Mermet; it 
is Mermet in pure white. 

Queen of Queens, said to be a true perpetual 
bloomer ; color rosy pink ; Bedford Belle, Hybrid 
Tea, blush-white, tinted with rose on the outside 
of the petals; Gypsy, H. P., dark velvety red, 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish, H. P., are recent 
importations from England. From the English 
wellknown rose-growers, Wm. Paul & Son, 
there are three new hardy crimson, autumn 
blooming, climbing roses, known as yet by no 
other name than Waltham Climber, No. 1, 2, 3. 
The new bedding rose, Queen’s Scarlet; is said 
to be the best bedding rose in cultivaffon ; color 
bright crimson, 

NEW CARNATION PINKS, 


Among these we would make special mention 
of Dawn, which is quite unique in its loveli- 
ness. Itis of a very delicase rose color.in the 
center, pure white on the margin of petals. It 
is of astrong, dwarfish growth, and a persistent 
bloomer. Fine large flowers of delicious fra- 
grance. Seawan is anew dwarf variety; color 
dark crimson maroon, A. C. Fitzpatrick is 
another grand carnation, with enormous sized 
flowers and very free-blooming; ground color 
pure white, with distinct markings of lively red. 
Joba R, Murdo:h, pure white. Ferdinand Man- 
gold, very dark red, shaded with maroon, fringed 
petals. Fairy Princess, large pure white flowers 
penciled with lines of purple-crimson. Petunia, 
so named from its resemblance to a double 
petunia; large biooms of a rich lavender-rose 
color, mottled with white and deeply fringed. 
We might specify other choice varieties, but 
these must suffice. The new uardy garden pink 
Snow, sent out last year by Mr. Henderson, we 
found to be a valuable acquisition for tbe bor- 
der. Its snow-white flowers grow in masses; 
very sweet. We have not grown it in pots; but 
it is said to be admirable for that purpose. Jean 
Sisley is a new hardy perpetual flowering pink ; 
rose, with deep crimson center. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOVELTIES. 


Poppy, Danish Flag, deep scarlet, with white 
center; Dahlias, Cochineal and White Aster; 
Bouvardias, Priory Beauty, salmon pink, with 
white eye ; Dozzler, brilliant carmine crimson. 
A new double Tropeolum Bicolor, said to surpass 
the popular Herman Grasshoff. Its orange- 
colored flowers are distinctly striped with scar- 
let. The double Tropeolum is a valuable addi- 
tion to the border, but is specially adapted for 
large vases, 

One of the marked novelties of the season is 
the variegated calla; the leaves are profusely 
blotched and marked with white and cream 
color. It must not be confounded with 
Richardia Alba Maculata, the foliage of which 
resembles the calla and is spotted with white. 
The new plant is quite dissimilar in nabit of 
growth and variegations. 

There are numcrous new fuchsias ; but we can 
only specially note a few of the most distinct. 
Storm King is called from its drooping habit 
the weeping fuchsia. It was brought from Bel- 
gium by J. L. Childs, two years ago and not a 
plant of it for sale till now, though the proprie- 
tor says that the prices offered fora few would 
astonish the world, The plant photographed 
for the illustration had 200 blossoms on it at the 
time. ‘*The buds for two weeks before they ex- 
pand are balls of glowing scarlet crimson, and 
are one of the principal beauties of the plant as 
they hang suspended among the dense green 
foliage, The flowers continue to grow larger 
and larger for several days after they expand, 
until they often reach the enormous size of large 
teacups. The sepals are of the same glowing 
scarlet crimson of the buds, while the large 
double corolla is of delicate waxen whiteness, 
elegantly penciled with deep bright crimson. 
No finer contrast of colors can be imagined. It 
is aever out of bloom when ina healthy condi- 
tion.” Frau Emma Topfer, quite a distinct and 
novel variety, one of the most extraordinary 
ever sent out, says H. Cannell, of Swanley, Eng- 
land, from whom we received a plant last year. 
It is now offered for the first time in this coun- 
try. Tube and sepals rosy coral color, corolla 
clear, rosy blush, flowers large and double. 

Paris Mercie: this is a variety unsurpassed 
among all the fuchsias with white corallos; 
verv large and full. Senator Borles, double, 
sepals carmine, corolla deep violet purple. Mr. 
John Thorpe sends out this year five double 
geraniums originating with him: Mary :Hill, 
rich deep pink; Marvel, rich maroon with 
orange margined petals; the petals in curve; 
an entirely new type; 8. A. Nutt, dark crim- 
son; Thomas McMurry, rich crimson-red; 
Golden Dawn, far in advance of Gilded Gold 
and Progression in its rich guiden-orange shade, 
These last received Certificates of Merit: Bac- 
ninh, double, center salmon, petals bordered 
with bright red; Belle Nancienne, double, cen- 
ter rich crimson, bordered with creamy white ; 
margin bright deep blush. 

YaRMOUTH, ME. 
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LIGHTNING RODS. 


As the season of thunder-storms is not far 
distant, a few practical directions for lightning 
rods may be found useful. Quarter-inch naked 
copper wire, such as is used for street electric 
lights, will do for the rods. Two of such reds 
are better than one, each rod to be continuous; 
or, if jointed, the joints to be soldered. 

Run the upper end of rod around the edges 
of the chimney, and the peaks and edges of the 
roof ; bend so as to leave a looped point at each 
corner, points to be six inches high. Fasten 
the rod directly to the exterior of building with 
staples, no insulators. The bottom of each rod 
should be wound around the metallic street wa 
ter-pipe (or gas pipe, if there 1s no water pipe) 
Better solder the rod to the pipe. 

By means of branch wires or rods connect the 
lower ends of the water leaders, also one end of 
each metallic gutter, also all metals and metallic 
roofing, if any, with the rod ; solder the connee- 
tions, and run rod to ground and around the 
water-pipe, as before stated. Several separate 
rods may be used. The more the better, if 
properly grounded. The essential rule of safety 
is to have the rods well connected with the 
earth. For this reason soldering to the under- 
ground water pipes is advised. 

If no metallic water-pipes or gas-pipes exist, 
then dig a very narrow trench, four feet deep, 
cove-shaped bottom, and fill into bottom a con- 
tinuous layer of coal dust and lay the rod there- 
in. Any kind of coal dust, charcoal, hard or 
soft coal will do’ The trench with coal dust 
layer and rod therein’ should be say 100 feet 
long. Coal is an electrical conductor. The ob- 
ject of placing the lower end of the rod therein 
and extending the rod so far is to secure good 
ground conduction and connection for the rod. 

The great majority of rods now erected are 
deficient in their ground connections, and con- 
sequently are practically useless, This is the 
reason we hear of 80 many instances of damage 
even when buildings have rods. In general, the 
rod is simpiy struck down two or three feet_deep 
into dry earth, which. is about the same as if 
the lower end of the rod were enclosed ina 
boétle. Such rods are fatally defective. Now is 
the time to look to yourrod. Correct the main 
defect by making a first-rate ground connection 
as above described, or take down your rod. The 
only chance for safety is with good ground con- 
nection. 
a rod than with one badly connected to the 
earth.—Scientific American, 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........838 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 


standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


The rick of damage is less without’ 











Ground Bone............... 81 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone............-. 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco W —detbsonseose 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat =... eevee --« 32 VI@35 vO 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .«+ 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
POP. BUSS WS... cc0ceccese su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............. 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po~ 
tatoes........ ee ee 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 tbs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... - 32 v0 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure 46 00 
Corn ” S 44 00 
Vamttele  —ccccvcccccccces 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
Wheat ” e 47 50 
Cnn.” ©. nceteaameenos 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... ‘ 32 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.’> Special- 
ties : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... P 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 


5@5\4 for Pearl. 


ESPECIALLY THOUGHTFUL 


PEOPLE. 


Ix common with other thoughtful people, 
clergymen look with interest upon any method 
of relieving suffering. But they are very cau- 
tious about giving their names as witnesses to 
the value of any new candidate for favor in the 
healing art. They see many people, and hear 
discussions of the merits and demerits of every- 
thing asking attention. The testing thus afforded 
secures them from making the mistake of hasty 
judgments, and gives to their utterances a value 
which those of few others can have. When so 
many, therefore, cheerfully make statements 
like the following the seeker after health has 
reason to take courage: 

The Rev. Edward J. Fisher, pastor of a Pres- 
byterian Church, Bristol, Morgan County, O., 
writes: ‘A Treatment cured me of a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, and I used only two-thirds. 
The rest cured a neighbor of pneumvnia in its 
last stages.” 

Rev. Anthony Atwood, a widely known super- 
annuated Methodist Clergyman, of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, at the age of eighty-four, 
writes: **Lrecommend Compound Oxygen to ali 
who suffer from throat diseases.” 

Rev. J. H. Chandler, Missionary thirty-eight 
years to Siam, representing the Baptist Church 
of America, now returned and living at Camden, 
N.J., writes: ** To all diseased, worn-down, dis- 
heartened fellow-sufferers, of every land and 
tongue, I beg to say, there is hope for you iu 
this remedy. Try it; be healed and live ” 

Rev. A. W. Moore, Editor of the Centenary, 
Darlington, 8. C., says: ‘I feel more lite, more 
vigor than I have had for years. I believe Com- 
pound Oxygen a blessed providéntial discovery.” 

Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Middiebury College, Vermont, writes: ‘‘ I de- 
tived so much benefic from your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, last year, that I will ask you 
to send me the same supply for home treatment, 
for which I enclose the price. By my advice 
others have tried it, aud never without benefit.” 

Rev. A. A. Jobnson, A. M., formerly nnancial 
agent, and now President of Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas, wrote February 21st, 1885: 

‘Drs, STARKEY & PALEN :—From 1878 to June, 
1883, I was troubled more or less with catarrb. 
During those years I tried several remedies, but 
from them I received no permanent reliet, In 
the winter and spring of 1883, 1 grew a great 
deal worse, and suffered greatly witu sore throat, 
hoarsenes3, and catarrbal fever. At times 1 
could not speak publicly, because of hoarseness 
and coughing. Alarmed at my condition, I 
sought a remedy, snd was led to try the Com- 
pound Oxygen cure. It worked uke magic. 
Within two weeks my hoarseness and sore throat 
were gone, and my general health began to im- 
prove at once. At the end of three months, 
when I had finished the first Treatment, the 
catarrh was gone, I regard the Compound Uxy- 
gen Treatment as a wonderful discovery vt 
science and a blessing to suffering humanity.” 
Noy. 2d, 1885, Mr. Jonnson writes: ‘* You are 
at liberty to use anything I have written you in 
tavor of Compound Oxygen. I regard 10 us a 
great remedy.” 

Rey. IL. 5. Cole, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, Maniwwning, Algoma, Ontario, Caua- 
da, Writes: “Ldeem iva high privilege to be 
abie tO assist in any way im maxing known so 
wonderiul @ discovery as your Compound Oxy- 
gen. [ have iound it of great benetit in my own 
family, 204 know of good results in the families 
of acquaintances.” 

Curiosity as to Compound Oxygen may be fully 
gratified by any one who will take the trouble to 
write a posial card or letter of request to Drs, 
Starkey & PAuen, at 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. All their literature, or any part of 1t, will 
be sent, postpaid, freely to any address on appli- 


cation.—N. Y. Witness. 











THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS 


a high state of cultivation containing 163 acres on 
hite Clay Creek, ‘The Delaware and Penna. R.R. 
Station and Post Office in sight. ‘Oo and a half 


Railroad; t 
is an apple orchard of 10 acres in full bearing with 
other fruite; seventy-five acres now in grees, The 
in. provements consists of 4 tares story stone house 
with eleven rooms,a new build adjoining with 
bath-room, ample supply of hotand cold ; also 
a tenement house, a stone barn double-decked, with 
“For dgribecbartionlans Gall oy eddres A.J. 5 
‘or ir ress - Hop- 
=P, pee one wisht ete te F ty will be 
met at New Ark Station, Del. - _— j 











THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
—-COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, ana 
KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Fa 
Guaranteed the cheapest and bet 
Send for catalogue, prices, ete, 

THE FOOS MFC. co., 

SPRINGFIELD, 0, 








M. C. WILSON, Florist 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y, 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. City, 
Plant and Flora! Decorations attended to, an 


~ nged in the most artistic manner, at moder- 
rates. 

My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
alms, Orchids, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ing Plants mailed to all applicants, 





—eEeEEEEEE————— 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


Ity is growing and distribu 
Sia Wel a the latest novelties and finest 
standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
Over 450 choicest varieties to choose 

30" seo 315 
o $15 
3 12 PLANTS S I _ Hundred, 
according . Roses ex . Our 
New Guide. 78 pagen, clogantly illustrated, Free. 
Address THE GEE & CONARD CO.; 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 

N.Y. P. Co.'s 


United States 


~N 













Steel Beam. 


Handles 
Adjustable. aim — *- 
Hard Steel Mold and Land. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR, 
Send for circulars. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
67 Beekman St., N. Y. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
tull weight of ew pee oy material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for thase Fertil- 
izers, orders direc. tothe manufacturer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson. N. Y. 


Ready Mixed Paints. 


40, 60 and 75c. per Gallon. BEST LINSEED 
OIL PAINTS. 








< aD 
Cewment.Agents wanted. end 





co. 


ATLAS 
P. 0. Box 260, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Alas 





Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Wateriooe. N. V. 


MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 








MANUFACTUREES; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents also for the 
TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made. Gold 
edal awarded by the Massachusetts Charitable 
echanics’ Association, Exhibit of 1884. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 
y, and preventing Da: 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

falling, and is sure to please. 

Se, and $1.00 at 
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THE NATIONAL — FENCE CO. 
The 


wire caa be us2d, andsom 


rd, tawae. 2 Ceme- 
at Hence for built ora ort Park. Received 


hisd sreificates = merit at New York and New 
Binoy State Faire. | nsi nts wanted. 
Catalogues mailed free on applicatio 


2 Cortlandt § 3t., New York. 


TOR THE BARVEST 


Which will soou be upon us we offer to our FARM 
ERS the following special TOOLS AND WA-~ 
CHINES of our latest and most desirabie pattern. 
The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Hay Rake, 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 


Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 





With the largest assortment of smali TOOLS and 
MACGINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIBLDS to be 
found in this country, 

Ihe latest and best labor saving machine is 


The Dutton Mower Knife Grinder. 


Asmall machine which can be carried to the field 
and easily used, It WILL KEEP THE KNIVES SHARP. 
Price, 87.v0. 

A visit of inspection 1s invited to our extensive 
warehouses at 189 & 191 Water Street. 

Every Rejuisite in the line of Tools, Fertilize- 
ersand Seed . 


R. H. ALLEN COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 








+ aes = 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
imo and Dealers are invited to send for 


UCKE YE 


Punched Rail Fence 
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Suitable for ory B regs 
Grounds— made either P: rnamental. 
IRON TU RBINE ‘WIND. ENGINES, 
KE 


Parks, Cat Houses, Cemeteries 

mannfacturers of the 

Bret Bee Sy ‘i RCE PUMPS, 
A 

Bend for Miustrated Catalogues and Prices to 


MAST, FOOS & CO,, Springfield, Ohio, 





PROVED FARM [MPLE 


ENTS. 
xplosive Lm nes, Best 


ailwa 
28, 


altiva- 
HEELER 
Send 
















for ¥ Metiox Oo. Catalogue, 
Atthe WO a? 
etc. Inaeeiet 
ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 
Sent tn tae DISSOLVED 1 RAW .- —s 
TE GUIDE ani 
BAUGH & SONS, 


Albany, NY. . Esta 

BUFFALO 

STANDARD 

AWARDED! 

FIRST oh A gb 
comoeting. TE mat Principal makers 
BUFFALO ‘SUALE Hie FEALO, N.Y. 

BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 

PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
or , BAUGH w BOX mM ANDRES. 
TRADE M the eee 
Philadelphia, P Pa., U. 8. A. 





Origtoal ee 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Mass. 


H 
Pacific Guano Co., 
ot Boston. 
Owing to an orixinal 
high quality which has 
been maintained Curios 
twenty-one years, 
demand now calls for 





8 
ro to try 1t, whether on 
wn; Farm, Garden or 


- Pamphlets containing 
directions, testimonials 
and local ageats names 
en forwarded free. 


GLIDDER & CURTIS. 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








Send for a Sam, 4 — of their beautiful o colors. 


ere isno P. anufactured equal to it. It is 
emoome, cages j— A and economical. Any shade. 
re are imitations now on the market, 
seo that the spore FAUINE ROBBER is = and 
thereby 


Hactaglen #, Kia ke eng i Be Chicago. — 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not —— ew - st so pee for - a 
and then have Them Teturn coma t ve 
made the disesse of FITS, EPILEPSY mean staal SICKNESS « 
pet beage study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. - Bee 

others have failedis ne reason for not néw cs 
Bend = ~ ad for & treatise and a°Free Bottle of my iSfaillble 
live Express and Post Office, It costs you nothing for» 
tial, cot 1 will cure sete, 
Address, DR. 





. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 





EAFNESS ‘ts CAUSES and CURE, by one 


ho was deaf twenty-eight y 
reated by most vot the noted s haliste of t the 
ay, with no benefit. Cured himself in three 

moaths, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, om le and successful home xreat- 
ment. Address. T. 8. Paae, 128 E. 26th St., nN. . City. 





ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Se ae N. Vs. 


The purest and best Salt in the market. Used b 
eniataction. Cheaper and better than any foreign 


& maprity of the Dairymen in the country, with entire 
As yg A taken wherever exhibited. Send for 


Salt Manual,’ giving certificates as to quelity. ye 5 taken, etc 


dress, 


J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
Perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow > 
May be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 















THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON, PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL 
More durable than ordinary ty CLA 


Manufactured by 


composed 
ed Iron Plew 


lareely of Cast Sock, te * mach High ger, an and 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 0°. llion, Y Y. 





Protection.from Lightning! 


QUIMBYZ’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a ae of ‘fifty years have never failed. 


to afford complete protection... 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H 


only by the subscriber. They are applied* to 


’ 


a WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 


No. 64 Col 


lege Place, New York. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


airely and os ate asi. om 3 gee 


Enlarged and Newly Furnished. 


nites of rooms with all modern improvements. Ope: 
ow May to November. W. H. MoCAFFREY, Prop’ r 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


_—__ 
TRAVEL. 


te CHICAGO 4" 
WORTH- 
WESTERN 
’ RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 
SHORT LINE 
CHICAGO, “—-7 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA. 




















LIS. and, the route to Madison, 
Duluth inona, Huron, aa 
oints in the Northwest. It'is t 





between sonegs and Milw 
PALACE 8 wt 4 CARS on ‘night trains, PALA- 
TIAL DININ on through trains, between 
CHICAGO AND AY CuioaGoO AND St. Pau, 
Cyprace AND COUNCIL BLUFFs. 
ou are going to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 
mf eT, Helena, Portland, or any point in the 
Weet t OF North hwest, ask the ticket agent for tickets 
} dng the “ NORTH-WESTERN.” All agents sell 
e 


M. HUGHITT, R. S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 





fA MAN 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 











CHICAGO, ROD SLND & PACIFIC RALWAY 


—- of , + masal position and close relation to 


rey, nitial and ter- 
ts, constitutes tan 
—~ S-~ link in that system of th 


between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 





The Creat Rock Island. Route 


Guareatecs its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
eg! by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
racks of continuous steel substan 


oot! 
Se built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as an skill can the safety 
Eppliances o f paten nt buffers, platforms +t air-brakes, 
+4) that exac rj discipline which governs the prac- 
ical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
are Transfers at all connecting 
Unior ts; and the’ unsurpassed comfo: 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 
.The Fast Fupress Trains between Chicago and 

Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City 
Atchison are com 


ints in 
‘orts and 








he 

ue ictareeque localities, an Bunting ‘and fishing 

ai Iowa ond Minnesota. 8 dieo moet 

ae. een wheat Nelds and yt 

Still another pan LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 

ween Cincinnati, Indian- 

a and Sree. B Kansas City, 

an 


tickets, at © ote ee Ticket 
as e us | a 

Omices in the United Btates and Canadas or by 
dressing 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’l T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tax LxpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 











THE INDEPENDENT 


as for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36........... cocccesscccce OS OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............0++++seeee* 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Size, 26x40. . Ceccccccccccccccccces cccccecscccce 300 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by a H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ............sseseccssseeee - 15 00 

EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

100 

sows 100 

CHARLES SUMNER, ‘Bize, 16x20.. sage cosecosses 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


360 pages, PYiCe.........-s000 eecccesccoceees 76 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages..............++ ecccccecccccscocce 6D 


Orders; with the cash incl d to 
Tas INDEPENDENT, | ' 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


= Mumbers (postare BD iccccnceesccessss .se0e-83 OO 
(9 mos. ) (postage free. ‘ 











Po = (6 mos.) ° 

17 - (4 mos.) — 

13 (8 mos.), — wae 

4 ® (1 month), — 

2 sat (2 weeks), -. we 

1 Numper (1 week), aa eece 

One subscription two years...........scscceeeees - 600 


Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MASTIRIEOS. 3. -cccccccccccccecece oe ccegeoccess 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one Te- 
One subscription three years ° 00 

Four subscriptions. one year each,in one re- 
MBECORTIDOLT, ...<odnagarescoceses coos waebdbabeedheonse 8 60 
50 





One subsbription four years.. 
Five subscriptions, one year “each, in one re- 
mittance....... eoccee eccccccccone cocccccovccs 
One subscription five years....... mae vcaseeeeO 00 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balatice of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaaf the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application, 

Ga Makeall remittances payable to the orcacvo Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

s27Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 
a, and a, absolute pro 





obli to register te’ requested to do 
+ aman by Postal otes at t the risk of the 
sen 
No names entered on the subseription buoks without 
secre hare are particularly ested to note 
u 
the expiration of their mibeeriptions, which is alwere 


- aper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


HE REC onirr of the Se pecw 20 isa goticions receipt 
tor the FIRS' — for mon 
or tied to REN Wess su ae a indicated 

ange in the date of soxP. the little yel- 
low_ticket attached to t change is 
made either the firs after the mone 
waen a postage stamp is receiv 


8 receiv 
by a A will be sent b: a 
Messrs. SAMPEOH LO E00, No. 188 Fleet 8 


are our ts in London to receive subscriptions 
and ad ents, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPENDENT's special Clubb‘ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe forone or more papers or magazines 
in connection with” THE INDEPENDENT. can save 8 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-Liet. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Gramery 4 dvertisements, fast Paced Buctpessiietes 


4 times (one month}. 0c. s (one mont 


4 tumes (one month): 8c 
yg months sy 1s * = ad 














Dp’) o x ¥ os . “ 
6 “ (twelve “ )b0c, 152 * (twelve * 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
a 
{ ‘900, 
six . 860 
58 (twelve “ 80c. 
OTIOES...........++ One Dotuas PER Acar 
. Love, EACH TIME.. 
* Frwancuat Norices........TwO DOLLARS PER AGATB 
10U8  eenene. occccene 


se four ines 
Tee eis ses ae 


-THE INDEPENDENT, 





cents cach. The uss] price is $1.60, 


Broadway, New York 
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Chapped hands result from two causes. 
Too much alkali in the soap, which draws 
the natural oil from the skin, leaving it 
harsh, dry, or liable to crack, or the fats 
from which the soap is made are not prop- 
erly combined with the alkali, so, from its 
greasy nature it is impossible to rinse off 
the soap after washing. Prof. Leeds, Ph.D., 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology, says: 
‘The Ivory Soap, while strongly cleansing, 
“leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the 
“touch, instead of harsh, uncomfortable, 
“and liable to chap.” 

















: 40.1 SUIT 

: Terry, #8 

Ps Plush, 

: S. ©. 

£ 

3 & CO. 

W.&B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 

CONN, 


Branch Wershousss 
87 John 8t., id ork, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


; Vienna, ustria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST or 

; Ld 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Oheapest and 
Best Fiela’s Oroherd, Hougebold 
mps, 





). Purchase none ex- 
Pumps, Address 


Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckport, N.Y. 








SILK. 





RESSES and 

BOOK OF TYPE, SPE 
GHEE, BIC» FCT, JOSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 





’ 
ite merits as a WAS LUE have been fuily 
and endorsed by thousands of housek: rs. Your 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
6.8 wil ZRGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second &t., Phil., Pa. 


ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to dot is to consult LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Il. 











81 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mase. 
A. P. W. Papsr Co. 
Gentlemen: “ Your Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is use- 
ful in the treatment of Anal 
diseases, allaying the intense 
itching, is a remedy easily 
appiied, and a trial is con- 
vincing of ils merits, 
F. M. Jounson, M.D. 
July 1et., 1885, 


andN 





the use of ointment in the usuai manner. 
to its influence, and its remarkable success 
vehicle for the remedy. 
Pocket Packet. .....-...----.sseeeeeseeeneee 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. ...--.--.-.---+-++- 


10 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United 





DAF 


RI 
P cident to the erdinary process of manufacture, is 
a cause 


‘orated 
tt the paper in Ay i poovente 5 Fh: 
impure air due to stoppage of p: an ns, 
accompanying Phystoians’ and Phambers’ Bille. 

Special Express contracts now enable us te 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


accessibie by Kxpress, on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
forward, as neretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
for $1.W, Charges prepaia. 


A 


NTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- j 


emorr 7 The “StTaxpaRp” Brand is 
cated, but is entirely free from any deleteri- 
The division into sheets by ‘ora- 


Roll or pack while the rapid dissolution} 
— 088 health from 


IOKEL FIXTURE, anywhere in the United States! 





MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and bas the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through ab. 





of the attending 
The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
Bl itonsccennienripanesevenieninbieien 1.30 


States, on receipt of price. Address, 








8, 




















STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all SE ctenaze: 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





RACINE HARDWARE WM’F 


G COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 





— Foto 
a — fee 
Nets 

-. 

13 HE 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Many improvements 
SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREK. 
THe COR 
Mannfacturing Company. 
St.. New York: 











giietaies Price Each, $5.50. 


Archery. Fishing Tackle, G 
‘oot Balls, Bozins Gloves. Official 


logne 320 
5.000 illustrations and indoor sports and 
panee, Covers printed ip 15 colors, sent by mail for 
cents. 
Agents for Ayre’s Regulation Tennis Balls, 


PECK & SNYDER, 
130 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRroox.yry. N.Y. 

for their Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded 









mail or ox- 
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LIQUID GLUE 





Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, 


“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


.® 


seen Balam © EE et l2 
TRADE MARK 
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AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL, AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING, AND THE STRIPED 
CANVAS, AS IN THE CUTS, 


Alittle higher in price, butef unrivaled quality. 


Edwin Alden & Bros., Ni r advertisi ‘ents 
Cincinnati and New York. Estimates fu free. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

‘This 

with the multitude’ of low toot shore wos 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Beware of Imitations. 





cures Headache, Toothache, and 
Tale curious remedy masa it 
| —4 or ages can now be had in Drug Btores for 10c. 


article October, 1885. 
Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Street, N. ¥Y.—By Mall 16c, 


Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 











APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

<< Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


UNEXCELLED 
ALL COLORED 
Ww 
oO 
KR 
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UNIVERSALLY USED. 
The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 
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ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, 
ete 


o1 ~ ° 
THE UNEXCELLED 
FIRE WORKS CO., 
(Largest Manufacturers) 

9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 








THE IXDErENDEnt Paes 914 AvP RZ ROSE STREBT 


















